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Preface 


This present work is intended as the first of two parts of a contribution 
to the study of Old English phonology and morphology. Here I deal only 
with the phonological aspects; the second part will deal with the morpho- 
logical aspects. 

Like many of my predecessors, I do not expect, or even hope, that 
this present book will supersede those already written. But in the last 
quarter of a century, since the publication of Campbell’s Old English 
Grammar and the third edition of Sievers-Brunner’s Altenglische Gram- 
matik, there have been major developments of both an empirical and a 
theoretical nature which have considerably enhanced our understanding 
of the linguistics of Old English and, perhaps, made the publication of 
this present book, which tries in some small way to reflect these develop- 
ments, not unnecessarily premature. One might mention as examples the 
Dictionary of Old English project initiated by Angus Cameron at Toronto, 
the massive work on Old English syntax by Bruce Mitchell, and, on the 
theoretical linguistic side, the development of generative linguistics in its 
several forms. 

At this point it may be worth making a few remarks on the so-called 
philology—linguistics debate, or, if one prefers, the debate between empirically 
oriented and theoretically oriented scholars, especially as this debate has 
been strongly focused on Old English by, for example, the discussions in 
Mitchell (1990a, 1990b). At the risk of seeming appallingly faint-hearted, 
I cannot help but confess that I do not always find the debate helpful: 
data, it is true, cannot be validated except in a theoretical context; but nor 
can a theory be validated except by the examination of data. Whether the 
chicken came before the egg or vice versa is rather less important than the 
acknowledgement that the two have a necessary, symbiotic relationship. 
It is my hope that the reader will observe at various points in this book 
a sufficiency of instances to confirm the truth of this claim. Furthermore, 
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I have attempted to take in this work a positive, but conservative, approach 
to current linguistic theory. The result is that although I make reference to 
such current theories as non-linear phonology, or, more generally, to genera- 
tive theory as a whole and to sociolinguistic theory, I prefer to take as my 
foundation phonemic theory, so that issues are not muddied by theoretical 
squabbles. In this way I have attempted to allow the reader to determine 
for himself or herself his or her own conclusions. 

Whether this work differs from its predecessors in any of the above 
respects, I would not wish to say. However, I hope that readers will note 
that there are other differences, for example the greater emphasis on Late 
West Saxon than on Early West Saxon, for which the arguments have been 
well rehearsed elsewhere and need no repetition here. I have tried also to 
give a slightly greater emphasis to the non-West Saxon dialects, although 
that, of course, is not always possible given the dominance of West Saxon 
in our extant texts. I have not, however, attempted to give any systematic 
treatment of poetic texts, whose phonology and morphology, I believe, are 
best tackled after the elementary facts have been studied. 

This book could never have been written without the help and encour- 
agement of many friends and colleagues, but my main debt, of course, is 
to my predecessors, such as Brunner, Bilbring, Campbell, Girvan, Luick, 
and Sievers. But not merely to such as they, also to the many students of 
individual texts, for example, Brown, Cosijn, Lea, Lindeléf, Zeuner, and 
those who have followed in later years, most obviously J.D. Pheifer and 
J.B. Wynn. 

But I owe more personal debts too. Firstly, to Angus McIntosh, John 
Anderson, O.K. Schram, and David Tittensor, who introduced me as an 
undergraduate at the University of Edinburgh to the study of Old English. 
They encouraged me also to write this book, and if it had not been for 
their encouragement, and also that of Barbara Strang, C.E. Bazell, Stan 
Hussey, Sir Christopher Ball, and Roger Lass, I might never have under- 
taken the enterprise. 

Secondly there are those who have commented on parts of this manu- 
script in one or more of its forms: those whom I have already mentioned 
and others also: Fran Colman, Martin Durrell, Elan Dresher, Jacek Fisiak, 
Dorothy Horgan, Chris McCully, Patrick Stiles. Thirdly, there are those 
with whom I have corresponded or whose brains I have picked informally. 
They, alas, are too many to mention here, except that I cannot refrain from 
noting the help of the scholars at the Toronto Dictionary of Old English 
project. It is a source of regret to me that I cannot offer this book to Angus 
Cameron and Ashley Crandell Amos, but at least Toni Healey can accept 
my thanks on their behalf and on her own. Fourthly, I have had the benefit 
of help from many colleagues at Manchester. Brian Cox and David Palmer 
would not pretend to a primary interest in Old English studies, but I am 
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all the more grateful to them for their advice and support. David Denison 
and Nigel Vincent have helped in many more direct ways, and my other 
colleagues have given me support in measures greater than I could have 
expected. Maxine Powell, Alison Weldrick, Mary Syner, and Shelagh Aston 
have exercised a degree of control and efficiency over my affairs which I 
could never have exercised myself, in addition to their invaluable help in 
the production of this book. 

At the publishers, Philip Carpenter has both encouraged and exhorted 
me, with a degree of patience he must surely have found difficult to sustain. 
At home Margaret, Daniel, and Robert have shown a discerning lack of 
interest in Old English studies, but yet given me that loving environment 
which has made the production of this work both easier and more enjoyable. 
If I had not posthumous debts to pay, this book would surely have been 
dedicated to them. 

Richard Hogg 
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Introduction 


1.1. The term ‘Old English’ is the usual current term for the historical 
period of English beginning with the first settlements of people speaking a 
Germanic language and ending about fifty years after the Norman Conquest.' 
This term is to be preferred to ‘Anglo-Saxon’, see OED Anglo-Saxon,” 
Sweet (1871: v), Campbell (1959: §1n1). The period covered by Old English, 
therefore, is approximately 700 years (from c.425 to c.1125). Within this 
span there is a clear-cut division between the pre-textual or prehistoric 
period and the textual or historic period, with the first textual records 
appearing from about the beginning of the eighth century. For further 
chronological divisions see the discussion in §1.4. 


"Standard handbooks on the topic of the present works are: Brunner (1965), Biilbring 


(1902), Campbell (1959), Girvan (1931), and Luick (1914-40) (the last deals with 
phonology only, the others deal also with morphology). Other important, but less full, 
works include Pilch (1970), Quirk and Wrenn (1957), and J. Wright and Wright 
(1925). 

* However, the OED sense IB of Anglo-Saxon, that is the southern (WS and Kt) 
dialects of Old English as opposed to Anglian for the northern dialects, has nothing 
to commend it and is avoided here. 

> For the term ‘Anglo-Saxon’, see further Malone (1929). 


1.2 The English-speaking area of Britain during the Old English period 
naturally varied somewhat over the years. Generally speaking it may be 
said to have covered the whole of present-day England excluding Cornwall 
but together with Scotland south of the Forth—Clyde valley and with Offa’s 
Dyke as its western boundary with Wales. Naturally not every part of the 
country within these definitions would have been exclusively, or, in some 
cases, at all, English-speaking, but the large majority of these areas would 
have been dominated by English, and all would have had the potential to 
be so dominated. For further details of the geography of Anglo-Saxon 
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England see Hill (1981), whilst Stenton (1971) is the most authoritative 


general history of the period and country. For discussion of geographical 
(dialect) variation in Old English, see §§1.5-12 below. 


1.3. English belongs to the Germanic branch of Indo-European. Con- 
ventionally the Germanic languages have been divided into three groups: 
East Germanic, North Germanic, and West Germanic, and English is there 
considered to be part of the West Germanic group. However, such a division 
is difficult to sustain in a rigid manner, both on grounds of general theories 
of linguistic development and on the basis of the characteristics of the 
various Gmc languages. Amongst various theories which have been widely 
espoused,’ perhaps the most probable is that the first major separation of 
the Germanic languages saw the emergence of East Germanic, in particular, 
Gothic, between the second century BC and the second century AD. The 
remaining (North-West) Gmc dialects retained some unity and shared 
innovations for some time after that, but probably by the end of the fourth 
century, the major separation of these dialects into North Gmc (that is, 
Scandinavian languages), Inguaeonic or North Sea Gmc (OE, OFris, OSax), 
and Inland Gmc (High German) had taken place. The often-supposed unity 
of North Sea and Inland Gmc as West Gmc (that is, in opposition together 
to North Gmc) is not easy to establish, although the geography of Gmc 
settlements speaks to some extent in its favour. In this work we shall group 
the various Gmc dialects under the terms: (1) Gothic; (2) Scandinavian 
Gmc; (3) WGmc. However, where we are dealing with phenomena that 
are exclusive to the group containing OE, OFris, and OSax, we shall use 
the term N(orth) S(ea) Gmc (in contrast to I(nland) Gmc) as an alternative 
classification to WGmc, without any implication that NSGmc is a later 
development of a previously united WGmc. 


' For a detailed account of current thinking concerning the dialects of Gmc and their 


development, see Kufner (1972). Prokosch (1939: 25-34) remains useful on the same 
topic. Much remains unclear and uncertain, but it can safely be stated that a simple 
tripartite division of Gmc according to the Stammbaum model (into EGmc, NGmc, 
WGmc) is untenable on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 


1.4 In dealing with a stretch of language over 700 years, it must firstly 
be recognized that there will inevitably be structurally significant changes 
during that period. An initial division of OE is possible as follows. Firstly, 
prehistoric or proto-OE, namely the period for which we have no, or no 
significant, textual material. This period stretches from the first settlements 
in the fourth century to c.700. It is generally held that the principal OE 
sound changes, such as breaking, palatalization, i-umlaut, etc., belong to 
this period, but it is clearly the case that other changes, such as smoothing 
and back umlaut, are partly in this period and partly in the next, and there 
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are other important changes, such as the varied development of diphthongs, 
which belong in large part to later periods. Secondly, it is noticeable that 
the characteristics of the earliest texts are often quite different from those 
of a later time, notably in the lack of a stable, general orthographic system. 
Such texts may be grouped together under the rubric of early OE, c.700-900, 
or, rather, up to and including the time of the Alfredian texts, see §1.10. 
Thirdly, there begins to emerge in the latter part of the tenth century a 
written standard language or Schriftsprache with a stable orthographic 
system. The Schriftsprache is most obviously associated with the works of 
fElfric, see §1.10, but is more generally found, and it may be taken as the 
basis of a standard or classical OE, extending for about the last hundred 
years before the Norman Conquest. Finally there is the period when the OE 
scribal and orthographic traditions are beginning to break down, even if the 
language is still characteristically OE rather than ME and the traditions 
of the Schriftsprache are still evident. This period may be termed that of 
transitional OE, although it is often taken together with the immediately 
preceding period as late OE.' It should be noted that the above divisions 
are made here entirely in terms of scribal and orthographic practice, but 
it is possible to associate the periods also with varying linguistic structures, 


particularly, perhaps, the status of inflexions.” 
' For the status of texts belonging to this transitional period see Clark (1970). C. 
Sisam and Sisam (1959) and Vleeskruyer (1953) also provide important discussions in 
the introductory material to their editions of transitional texts. 
2 Thus we may characterize proto-OE as the period when inflexions, especially inflex- 
ional vowels, were maximally differentiated; in early OE the front vowels of unstressed 
syllables (and hence inflexions) were beginning to merge; and in classical OE we can 
trace a gradual merger of the back unstressed vowels; finally in transitional OE all 
unstressed vowels are merging. Such a division is, of course, highly schematic, and 
hides, for example, differences between dialects or even individual texts. On the other 
hand, it shows that the suggestion of Malone (1930) that Middle English begins c.1000 
is based on the false assumption that OE is to be characterized, following Sweet (1874: 
620), as the period of full inflexions as against ME, the period of levelled inflexions. 


1.5 The origins of the dialectal diversity of Anglo-Saxon England have 
been the subject of much dispute, see for full references DeCamp (1958), 
Samuels (1971). Some of the difficulties of the division of Gmc referred to 
in §1.3 stem from variation within and overlap between Gmc dialects, and 
therefore it is natural to assume that some distinctive dialect characteristics 
of OE had their origins on the Continent rather than in Britain. On the 
other hand the tradition which stems from Bede of a tripartite division at 
the time of the settlements into Angles, Saxons, and Jutes must be regarded 
warily, see Hogg (1988) contra Campbell (1959: §5). The differentiation 
of dialects during the OE period must have been a continual process, with 
the differences being at least equally a result of linguistic circumstances 
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within Britain. For contrasting views on this topic see again DeCamp (1958), 
Samuels (1971). 


1.6 It is traditionally assumed, for example in Campbell (1959: §6), see 
also Crowley (1986), that there are in OE four distinct dialect areas: 
Northumbrian, Mercian, Kentish, and West Saxon.' Of these Northumbrian 
and Mercian may be classed together as Anglian, Kentish and West Saxon 
as Southern, and the agreement of Northumbrian, Mercian, and Kentish 
against West Saxon may be abbreviated as non-West Saxon. In this work 
too that general classification is used, subject to minor modifications, see 
below. However, it is important to recognize that it is open to several major 
caveats and objections. Firstly, it is well known that these dialects refer 
only to actual linguistic material, and therefore there are large areas of the 
country, most obviously East Anglia, about whose dialect status we cannot 
know directly from OE evidence.* Secondly, the nomenclature adopted is 
derived from political structures whereas most of the writing we have is 
to be more directly associated with ecclesiastical structures.’ Thirdly, the 
type of approach which leads to the above division is a product of the 
Stammbaum and its associated theories, whereas modern dialectology, either 
synchronic or diachronic (as in McIntosh, Samuels and Benskin, 1986), 
demonstrates that such a rigidly demarcated division is ultimately untenable. 
It would be preferable to consider each text as an ‘informant’, see McIntosh, 
Samuels and Benskin (1986: 1-28), which is more or less closely related 
to other texts on an individual basis, with the classification of texts into 
dialect groups being viewed as a process determined by the purposes of 
the linguistic analysis at hand, rather than as some a priori fact, for further 
discussion see Hogg (1988). The use here of the traditional classification, 
therefore, is a matter of convenience (essentially in the question of reference 


to other work).* 
' For further minor subdivisions see §§1.7-10. 

2 For the ME dialects and their relation to OE see Jordan (1974), McIntosh, Samuels 

and Benskin (1986). 

3 This, of course, is because the majority of texts which we have originate from 

ecclesiastically run scriptoria. It is tempting, therefore, to suggest an alternative classifica- 

tion based on dioceses, where Northumbrian = Durham and (?)York, Mercian = Lichfield 

and (?)London, Kentish = Canterbury, West Saxon = Winchester. The objections to this 

are obvious, but in essence no more powerful than those to the traditional names, see 

further Crowley (1986). 

* See also Luick (1914-40: §19). 


1.7 Although geographical definitions are particularly elusive for the OE 
period, the Northumbrian dialect may be broadly identified with an area 
north of a line from the Mersey to the Humber. Amongst the early texts 
there can be especially noted the Moore and Leningrad mss. of Cadmon’s 
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Hymn (c.737, 746), which are unambiguously linked with Bede. Of much 
the same period and also clearly Nbr is the runic inscription on the Ruthwell 
Cross,’ whilst the runic inscription on the Franks Casket (the Auzon Rune), 
which is certainly no later, is not localizable on non-linguistic grounds, 
although linguistically it is certainly Nbr. Slightly later than these, probably 
ninth century, are Bede’s Death Song and the Leiden Riddle. Other early 
texts which provide some evidence of Nbr are the Latin mss. of Bede’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica, in which there are many OE names, and the names 
of benefactors in the Liber Vitae Dunelmensis, texts of the eighth to ninth 
centuries. There are difficulties in using the evidence of names too freely, 
see Campbell (1959: §7), and here such evidence is only cited when of 
special interest. For later Nbr the most important texts are the interlinear 
glosses to the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Durham Ritual, and the Rushworth 
Gospels. The former two were written by Aldred, a priest at Chester-le- 
Street (Co. Durham), and are probably of the second half of the tenth 
century. The Rushworth Gospels were written only slightly later ‘et 
Harawuda’,* probably Harewood (Yorks.) by two scribes, Farman and 
Owun. Only that part written by Owun, that is, Mark except I-II.15, Luke, 
and John except XVIII. 1-3, is Nbr. Owun’s text is usually described as 
Rushworth? (Ru2), in distinction to the Merc part, see §1.8. Ru2 is clearly 
distinct from the other INbr texts, and is often described as South Nbr, after 
Lindeléf (1893, 1901); the other texts, therefore, being North Nbr.** 


' As Ball (1988) points out, it is unsafe to place primary reliance on the Ruthwell 


Cross for the identification of Nbr, contra Campbell (1959: §6). For a full study of 
this inscription see now King (1986). 


2 


* But this may simply mean that the scribes, Farman and Owun, were based at 
Harewood. It seems more likely that they wrote the glosses at Chester-le-Street, see 
Ross (1981: §11). 

> Tt is extremely difficult to place the eNbr texts within this North-South dichotomy, 
and the temptation should probably be resisted. 

* Major works of reference for the Nbr dialect are cited in Campbell (1959: 
360-2). 


1.8 Mercian is the least well defined of the OE dialect areas, and indeed 
the term hides a degree of linguistic variation rather greater than elsewhere. 
Its use is normally as a cover term for texts which may be supposed to 
originate from somewhere south of the Nbr area, but see below, and north 
of the Thames. The earliest of the Merc texts are the Epinal and Erfurt 
Glossaries, both of the first half of the eighth century,’ and associated with 
these is the Corpus Glossary, probably late eighth century. Of these, Epinal 
consistently has the more archaic forms, whilst Erfurt, written by a German 
scribe, is prone to error and the least reliable. There is some scattered 
evidence to suggest that all three texts, presumably by virtue of the same 
archetype (although the relationship is complex), have some elements of a 
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more southerly dialect, either WS or Kt. The question is quite unsettled, 
see, for example, Pheifer (1974: §90), Wynn (1956: §§175-81), although 
it would not be unreasonable to consider the texts as South Merc. Markedly 
different from these glossaries is the interlinear psalter gloss, the Vespasian 
Psalter (Ps(A)). Ps(A) seems most probably to have been written by a 
Kentish scribe at Canterbury from a Merc original, which we may presume 
to associate with Lichfield, the result being a remarkably accurate copy of 
the original.” The association with Lichfield and consequently with some 
eME texts of the West Midlands, that is, the ‘AB dialect’ texts, points to 
a West Merc classification of this text. The third major Merc text comprises 
those parts of the Rushworth Gospels written by Farman, namely Matthew, 
Mark I-II.15, and John XVII.1-3, usually known as Rushworth' (Rul). 
It is impossible that Farman and Owun both came from Harewood, since 
the dialects of Rul and Ru2 are clearly distinct. Assuming that Owun was 
a Yorkshireman, or was writing in a Yorkshire (SNbr) dialect, it would be 
plausible to suggest that Farman was non-native and came from somewhere 
further south. Since the dialect of Rul is often distinct from that of other 
Merc texts and provides a link between Nbr and Merc, it might usefully 
be classified as North Merc, see Bibire and Ross (1981).° There are a 
number of other minor Merc texts, such as the Blickling Psalter and the 
Lorica Glosses and Prayer, and the recently discovered Med 5.10 (Schaumann 
and Cameron, 1977). More securely localized are the partly English Ch 
190 (Hanbury, Worcs.) and the wholly English Ch 204 (Wotton, Bucks.). 
For the transitional period there is the valuable LS 3 (Chad), see Vleeskruyer 
(1953),°" 


' The dating of these mss. has long been controversial, but it would seem most pro- 


bable that Epinal was written c.725, Erfurt slightly later and Corpus towards the end 
of the eighth century, see Chadwick (1899), Pheifer (1974: §88), Bischoff and Parkes 
(1988), and, for an older expression of the same relative chronology, but with an earlier 
absolute chronology, Sweet (1885: 2-3). Contrary views may be found in Campbell 
(1959: §12) and, albeit hesitantly, Wynn (1956: §182). 

2 The dialect of Ps(A) has aroused much controversy. For the early history of this see 
Sweet (1885: 184). Sweet’s earlier view that the text was Kt is reflected in Zeuner (1881) 
and even as late as Wilson (1959). Kuhn (1965: v—vi) argues for a purely Lichfield 
origin, whilst Campbell (1967: 82) suggests it was glossed at Canterbury by a Merc 
scribe. The view expressed here follows Ball (1972). 

3 A further confusion follows from the fact that in Rul Farman uses a number of 
forms which are typically WS, such as @ for &,, eall ‘all’ against all. Such forms have 
a tendency to be restricted to more common words and would suggest that they were 
learned by Farman at a WS(-influenced) scriptorium, rather than being native to his 
dialect. 

* Tt should be emphasized that the geographical distinctions made here between varie- 
ties of Merc are primarily intended as an indication of the non-homogeneous character 
of Merc. The status of Merc is one which remains doubtful and which must therefore 
be treated with suspicion, see Hogg (1988). 
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° Major works of reference for the Merc dialect are cited in Campbell (1959: 359-60, 
362-3). Note additionally: Brown (1969), Mertens-Fonck (1960), Pheifer (1974), 
Schaumann and Cameron (1977), and Wynn (1956). 


1.9 Although geographically and probably also textually the smallest 
of the dialect areas, Kentish provides considerable problems for the dialec- 
tologist, see Crowley (1986: 103-4). Material before the ninth century is 
restricted to names in Lat charters, and only from about 805 do charters 
principally in English begin to appear. Charters of the first half of this 
century include those numbered 34, 37, 40, 41 in Sweet (1885) (= Ch 41, 
1188, 1197, 1482); whilst for the second half of the century we have 
Sweet’s Ct 38, 39, 42 (= Ch 1200, 1195, 1510) together with Sweet’s Ct 
45 (Ch 1508) and the Codex Aureus (Rec 6.5), both associated with Surrey 
geographically, but linguistically to be aligned with Kt.' This distinction is 
important, for the former texts are a product of a Mercian scribal tradition, 
whereas the latter are not, see Brooks (1984: 155-74), Hogg (1988: 194-8). 
Finally there is a group of three tenth-century texts, the Kentish Psalm, the 
Kentish Hymn, and the glosses to Proverbs, which show a later development 
of Kt which is considerably influenced by WS. The three periods of texts 
may be described as early, middle, and late Kt.’ 


' The attempt by Ekwall (1923: 61-3) to show that the Surrey texts are in a 


Merc dialect is unconvincing, see Campbell (1959: §14n2) and also §§5.115, 119n1. 
Even Campbell’s cautious statement (1959: §14) that the Surrey and Kt dialects were 
‘practically identical’ may be unnecessary. 

2 Major works of reference to the Kt dialect are cited in Campbell (1959: 363) 


1.10 Although the most widely attested dialect is West Saxon, which 
geographically covers the Thames Valley and areas to the south and west 
of that, centring upon Winchester, texts earlier than the end of the ninth 
century are rare in that dialect, exceptions being names and boundaries in 
Ch 264 (AD 778) and Ch 298 (AD 847). About 900 comes a group of 
texts associated with Alfred or his court: the translation of the Cura 
Pastoralis, the Parker ms. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to 924, and the 
translation of Orosius. These texts share many features and are usually 
classified as ‘Early West Saxon’ (EWS), although a more helpful description 
might be Alfredian WS. Remarkably, such texts show a considerable degree 
of Merc influence, which is unlikely to be due merely to Merc scribal 
habits.’ As shown by Gneuss (1972), there developed in the latter half of 
the tenth century a Schriftsprache which diverges considerably from EWS 
in all aspects of structure. This Schriftsprache seems to have been inspired 
by 4Ethelwold (and might therefore be called Ethelwoldian WS), but it is 
seen most clearly in the writings of Alfric (c.1000). At this point the 
Schriftsprache becomes extended geographically and can be found to a 
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greater or lesser extent in writings not strictly WS, such as the Homilies 
of Wulfstan. Intermediate between EWS and LWS are a number of texts 
of which the most important are the Leechbook of Bald, the gloss on the 
Junius Psalter, the Abingdon mss. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the 
West-Saxon Gospels.’ 


The linguistic status of EWS remains controversial. My own views are expressed 
in Hogg (1988), cf. Stanley (1969), Lutz (1984). 


2 


* Major works of reference for EWS and LWS respectively are cited in Campbell 
(1959: 363-4; 364-6). Note additionally: Kim (1977) and Sprockel (1965). Also impor- 
tant is the introductory material in Bately’s (1980) edition of Orosius and Pope’s 
(1967-8) edition of Alfric. 


1.11. The above discussion generally excludes poetry. OE poetry is mostly 
to be found in collections dated c.1000: the Vercelli Book, the Exeter Book, 
the Beowulf ms., and the Junius (Cadmon) ms. They tend to be written in 
a form of language which combines West Saxon and Anglian elements to 
a degree not usual elsewhere, rather than adhering to the LWS norm which 
might be expected from their date and origin. It is true that there is varia- 
tion from ms. to ms. — for example, in the Exeter Book LWS forms have 
a greater tendency to predominate — but their general agreement suggests 
that we are dealing with a common poetic dialect (most obviously in terms 
of vocabulary, but in fact affecting all aspects of linguistic structure).' The 
characteristics of this variety are not considered in this work except where 
individual forms are of more general relevance. 


' For important comments on the poetic language see K. Sisam (1953: 138). Cameron 


et al. (1981) gives a detailed and valuable analysis of the Beowulf poem. 


1.12 The limitations of OE dialectology expressed in §1.6 arise in many 
respects from the nature of the major texts discussed above and the devel- 
opment of scriptoria and scribal habits. A more precise understanding of 
dialectal variation in OE may be available from a close study of charters 
and place-names, see, for example, Brandl (1915), Ekwall (1917b), and 
the survey in Crowley (1986). Important ongoing work is being conducted 
by Kitson, see, for example, Kitson (1990). In the present circumstances, 
it must be emphasized both that dialect terms such as West Saxon are 
linguistic artefacts and that the dialect situation in Anglo-Saxon Britain 
was no doubt more complex and more variable than such terms appear 


to allow.' 

' The following are important reference works for material outside the scope of this 
book. In semantics and vocabulary the standard dictionary remains Bosworth and 
Toller (1898), supplemented by Toller (1921), Campbell (1972). Whilst we await full 
publication of the DOE, Healey and Venezky (1980) provides an invaluable concordance 
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of the material. A good general survey is Kastovsky (1992), whilst Schabram (1965), 
Gneuss (1972), and Wenisch (1979) are essential for the dialect evidence. In syntax 
the standard reference work is now Mitchell (1985). A good survey of OE syntax in 
the light of current linguistic theory is Traugott (1992). The standard reference work 
in palaeography is Ker (1957). Although dealing principally with OE literature, 
Greenfield and Robinson (1980) is a major bibliographical tool, see also Mitchell 
(1990a) for syntax, and the annual bibliographies in Anglo-Saxon England, the Old 
English Newsletter, and The Year’s Work in English Studies provide full updates of 
information in all the relevant areas. 


Orthography and phonology 


2.1. Old English was written by contemporary scribes in a modified form 
of the Latin alphabet in the insular script, a development of the insular 
half-uncial brought to England by Irish missionaries. The latter script is 
found in a few early charters, the latest of which is Ch 264 of 778, cf. too 
LVD of the early ninth century. Three Latin charters contain English 
names in the uncial script, the latest being Ch 89 of 736. From the eleventh 
century a few letter-forms from the continental caroline miniscule are to 
be found. The insular forms of the letters (e, f, g, r), and (s) are quite 
distinct from the forms of the later carolingian script, and this has led, in 
the case of (g), to its replacement by (3) (yogh) in some modern editions. 
For OE such usage is unnecessary, see Hogg (1992b). The letters (p) (thorn) 
and (p) (wynn) were borrowed from the Anglo-Saxon versions of 
the runic alphabet, see Hogg (1992b). The letter (6) (eth)’ is a native 
innovation.* 


' Whilst thorn and wynn are the Anglo-Saxon runic names for these letters, eth 


appears to be a nineteenth-century coinage, see OEDS edh, the OE name for the letter 
being dct, see Robinson (1973: 450-1). 

> For a full account of OE orthographical practices see the Introduction to Ker (1957), 
also Keller (1906). 


2.2 The following letters were commonly employed by OE scribes: 
(a, oe b, Cc, d, e, f, &> h, 1, 1, m, n, O, oe,” Ps f, S, t, pb, 6, u, Ps y). For the 
rarer letters (q, k, x, z) see §§2.45nl, 50, 51, 65nl. (p) is normally written 
as (w) in order to avoid confusion with (p, p), and this practice is adopted 
here also. 
' For variant forms of (2) and their possible values, see §2.12nl. 

2 (oe) is properly a digraph, but it is included here for convenience, see §2.17 for 
further details. 


A Grammar of Old English: Phonology, Volume 1 Richard M. Hogg 
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2.3. Abbreviations in OE mss. are few compared with Latin mss. of the 
same period, but the following are very common: (1) = and, (p) = pet, 
(tT) (that is, Lat. vel) = odde. A stroke over the preceding letter is commonly 
used to signify: (1) final (m) after a vowel (fra = fram); (2) final (ne) after 
(n) (bor = ponne); (3) (er) after a consonant (@/ft = efter); (4) (o) after <f) 
(fre = fore).' 


' For other abbreviations, including use of runes and Latin abbreviations, see Campbell 


(1959: §§24-S). 


2.4 Vowel length is not normally marked by OE scribes, but early mss. 
especially sometimes use double vowels to indicate long vowels, for example, 
EpGl 346, CorpGl 295 liim ‘cement’. Forms such as EpGl 71 fraam ‘bold’ 
where the vowel is short, cf. ErfGl, CorpGl from, may indicate stress 
(Pheifer 1974: §37n2), contrasting with unstressed fram ‘from’. Other 
examples are clearly illogical, such as Med 5.10 seeég ‘sedge’. 


2.5 The acute accent which is commonly found in many mss. is not nor- 
mally to be taken as an indicator of vowel length. It is most frequently 
found on monosyllables, inflected or not, and can coincide with either 
length or stress, examples of the latter being wég¢ ‘way’, forwiirdon ‘thrown 
away’. The accent is also common on monosyllabic prefixes, where its 
purpose is unclear; it may simply have been a clarificatory sign for the 
reader or some indication, especially in the case of pronouns and other 
normally unstressed forms, of sentence stress. In eleventh century texts a 
superscript curl and a circumflex begin to be used as indicators of short 
vowels, for example, mann ‘person’, genam ‘taken’. In mss. where the 
superscript curl is restricted to short vowels in closed syllables, an extra- 
long macron could be used to indicate a short vowel in an open syllable, 
this macron extending over the following consonant and vowel, for example, 
godes ‘god’ gen.sg. For fuller details see K. Sisam (1953: 186-8). 


2.6 Of the letters in the OE alphabet, the following were normally used 
to represent vowels: (a, x, e, i, 0, oe, u, y).' In addition the following 
digraphs were regularly used: (ea, eo, ie, io)? There is considerable 
controversy over the interpretation of the digraphs, see the discussion in 
§§2.19-29. 


(i) and (u) were also used to represent approximants, see §§2.76-7. 
* For other, rarer, graphic combinations used alongside these digraphs, see 


§§2.32-4. 


2.7 Unfortunately there is no contemporary account of OE phonology 
such as exists for Icelandic,’ and therefore in determining the sound system 
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of OE we must rely on other criteria, such as the later history of English, 
linguistic plausibility, etc. The only contemporary evidence we have is OE 
scribal practice. There is some evidence that OE spelling was often closely 
related to actual pronunciation in an intelligent manner, even when the 
standardized conventions of the /thelwoldian Schriftsprache were in force, 
see §1.10.* Thus we find the deliberate adaptation or creation of graphs, 
such as (z, oe, y), for purposes other than those in the Roman alphabet. 
Furthermore, OE scribes seem to have been usually quite careful in distin- 
guishing minimal contrasts, as in the alternation of geminate and non- 
geminate consonants in medial position, such as fremme ‘I perform’ pr.ind., 
freme ‘perform’ imp.sg. Nevertheless, there are several cases where the OE 
spelling is an unreliable guide to pronunciation. Thus the letters (c) and 
(g) represent a wide variety of sounds from, on the one hand, a palatal 
approximant or high front non-syllabic vowel, as in deg ‘day’, see §2.39, 
to a velar stop, as in Pinga ‘thing’ gen.pl. There are also many examples 
of analogical spellings which need not have any phonological significance, 
such as deg, see above, but Ch 1510 dei,’ and fett ‘fat’ beside fet, where 
a final geminate is unlikely, see §§7.80-1. Other examples are less clear, 
thus spellings in Or hwales ‘whale’ gen.sg., -hwalum dat.pl. appear to be 
due to orthographic confusion whose phonological significance is by no 
means certain. Finally, not all spelling distinctions should be assigned the 
same phonological status.* Just as not all values represented by (g) are 
non-contrastive, so too it ought not to be assumed that different spellings 
necessarily signal a phonological contrast. Thus whilst (a) in dagum ‘day’ 
dat.pl. represents /a/, this does not imply that (0) in mon ‘man’ could not 
also represent the same phoneme, see §2.13. Similarly, that (éa) : (2) and 
(ea) : (a) represent parallel phonological contrasts is not to be assumed 
from spelling alone. 


' See Benediktsson (1972), Haugen (1950). 

See, for example, Bierbaumer (1988). For an alternative view see Stanley (1988). 
°> Dei has @ > e by normal Kt raising, see §§5.189-91. 

For discussion of this question see Hockett (1959), Stockwell and Barritt (1961). 


»oOoN 


2.8 It is, therefore, worth emphasizing that our knowledge of the sounds 
of a dead language cannot be precise. In the first instance we can only hope 
to present an outline of the sound-system of such languages. Therefore 
transcriptions below will normally be presented phonemically and phonetic 
transcriptions will only be given where they are both necessary and possible.' 
Furthermore, the choice of symbols for use in transcription is regularly 
dictated by common linguistic practice and it has no necessary implications 
for the pronunciation of OE. For example, except where there is pressing 
evidence to the contrary, vowels will normally be transcribed in terms of 
IPA standard conventions, but this should only be taken as a guide to 
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comprehension of the system of phonological contrasts existing in OE. 
A transcription such as /i:/ for (i) does not therefore imply that OE 
speakers pronounced (i) as cardinal vowel 1. In the case of vowels there 
may indeed have been a qualitative difference between long and short 
vowels, the former being slightly higher, the latter being more centralized.* 
It is, however, clear that the primary distinction was quantitative, and 
qualitative distinctions are therefore only mentioned (or transcribed) where 
historically important. 


' The following conventions are used throughout. Slant brackets (//) enclose strictly 


phonemic transcriptions; square brackets ([ |) enclose strictly phonetic transcriptions; 
angled brackets (()) enclose orthographic sequences. Additionally italics are used both 
for cited forms and for broad phonetic transcriptions (most often used where questions 
of phonemic status are not at stake and for transcriptions of reconstructed Gme and 
proto-OE forms). I appreciate that this could sometimes give rise to ambiguity, but 
there seems to be no other set of notations which would avoid the problem more 
satisfactorily. 

? See Kuhn (1961: 524-5) and, for a contrary view, Campbell (1959: §31n2). 


2.9 The three principal phonological contrasts found in the OE vowel 
system!’ are on three parameters: height; backness; rounding. It is most 
probable that there was a three-way height contrast, that is, high ~ mid ~ 
low.” There was also a two-way contrast for backness, that is, front ~ back. 
Rounding was the contrast most peripheral to the phonological system, 
operating contrastively only for nonlow front vowels, and even there the 
contrast had been lost for most dialects by the end of the period. There 
may also have been a distinction in rounding between low back vowels, 
but this was rarely, if ever, more than allophonic, see §2.13. 


' §§2.9-18 discuss stressed vowels only; for unstressed vowels see §§2.42-4. 


It is sometimes claimed that in WMerc, after the operation of second fronting, there 
was a four-way height contrast amongst short front vowels, the product of second 
fronting being, allegedly, /e/. For further discussion of this unresolved problem see 
§§5.87, 92. 


2.10 (i) represents in all dialects a high front unrounded vowel, both short 
and long. The normal transcriptions for these sounds are /i, i:/. Examples 
of short and long vowels are biden ‘wait’ pa.subj.pl., biden pr.subj.pl. 


2.11 (e) represents in all dialects a mid front unrounded vowel, both short 
and long. The normal transcriptions for these sounds are /e, e:/, and it is 
certain that phonemically they did not contrast in height. However, it is 
quite possible that the short vowel was phonetically lower and/or more 
centralized than the long vowel. Examples of short and long (e) are: metan 
‘measure’, métan ‘meet’. 
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2.12 (2) represents in all dialects a low front unrounded vowel, both 
short and long.' The normal transcriptions for these sounds are /az, 21/. 
The use of these symbols should be viewed as a convenient mnemonic in 
the light of OE orthography, and developments in both OE and ME suggest 
that the long vowel was phonetically within the range [e:] to [a] and the 
short vowel within the range [z] to [a]. Examples of short and long (z) 
are: mest ‘mast’, mcést ‘most’. 


' In early mss. (ae) was used alongside (2), without distinction, but by c.800 the 


ligatured form prevails. Also found is (gz), sometimes represented, especially in Sweet 
(1885), by (e). The distinctions are probably purely orthographic, see Williams (1905: 
§§102-5), and hence it is preferable to transcribe all three as (a) unless paleographic 
considerations are of importance. 


2.13 (a) normally represents in all dialects a low back unrounded 
vowel, both short and long. The preferred transcriptions for these sounds 
are /a, a1/, and transcriptions using /a, a1/, which would suggest a front 
vowel, should be avoided.'* Examples of short and long (a) are: hara 
‘hare’, bdra ‘hoary’ wk. Before nasal consonants short (a) is alternatively 
written as (o), for example, mann, monn ‘man’. The choice of symbol 
is subject to variation according to date and dialect, see §§5.3-6. The 
variation in spelling suggests that a was rounded before a nasal, and it 
may also have been slightly raised.* However, it probably remained an 
allophone of /a/.* 

' For a contrary view see Kuhn (1961: 524). 
2 Colman (1983a) argues that there was only one low short vowel phoneme in OE, 
that is, that [a] and [a] were allophones of the same phoneme, whilst Ross (1951) 
argues that the phonemic contrast may have been restricted to WS, cf. Pilch (1970: 
§4.7). These conflicting claims indicate, at least, that any contrast which existed, and 
it may be safest to start off from the assumption that one did, was somewhat unstable. 
It is, of course, lost by ME. 
> Campbell (1959: §32) suggests that (a) normally represented an ‘open advanced 
back’ vowel, presumably [G] or [a:], while (a) before a nasal represented an ‘open full 
back’ vowel, presumably [a]. It seems unlikely that a was so far centralized in forms 
such as dagas ‘days’ and very probable that the following nasal would cause slight 
raising, as it had done in Gmc, see Biilbring (1902: §30). 
* But some problems are caused by the status of the vowel in metathesized forms 
such as orn ‘ran’ pa.ind.sg., born ‘burn’ pa.ind.sg. Compare here Nbr barn ‘child’ and 
see further Hogg (1982b), cf. Kuhn (1961). 


2.14 (0), except for those instances discussed in §2.13, represents a mid 
back rounded vowel, both short and long. The normal transcriptions for 
these sounds are /o, o1/, and it may be assumed that they corresponded 
exactly in height to the mid unrounded front vowels, see §2.11. Examples 
of short and long (0) are: god ‘god’, god ‘good’.! 
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' Note here the frequent distinction in some mss., such as AZHom(R), between god 


‘God’ and good ‘good’. 


2.15 (u) represents in all dialects a high back rounded vowel, both short 
and long. The normal transcriptions for these sounds are /u, u:/. Examples 
of short and long (u) are: dun ‘dun’, din ‘hill’. 


2.16 (y)! represents in all dialects a high front rounded vowel, both short 
and long, contrasting in roundness with /i/ and in frontness with /u/. The 
normal transcriptions for these sounds are /y, y:/. Examples of long and 
short (y) are: syll ‘sill’, syll ‘pillar’. In Kt y merges with e after about 900, 
see §§5.194-5, and in LWS y increasingly merges with i by a complex 
series of changes, see §§5.170ff. 


1 


For some discussion of the origin of this graph, see Campbell (1959: §42 and n2). 


2.17 (oe), properly a digraph,' represents in all dialects a mid front 
unrounded vowel, both short and long, contrasting in roundness with /e/ 
and in frontness with /o/. The preferred transcriptions for these sounds are 
/@, @:/, since phonologically these vowels must have been equivalent in 
height to those represented by (e, 0). Because of their similarity to the 
orthography, however, /ce, ce:/ are sometimes used. Examples of short and 
long (oe) are: Ps(A) doehter ‘daughter’, déhted ‘persecute’ 3sg.pr.ind. In 
most dialects both short and long vowel are unrounded (> /e(:)/) during 
the period, the short vowel unrounding first. In WS unrounding takes place 
by the time of the earliest texts; in Kt during the ninth and tenth centuries; 
in Angl the long vowel at least persists until the end of the period. 


' Tn some Kt charters (Ch 332, 1508, Rec 6.5) the digraph is reversed, hence Rec 6.5 
(2x) bé6é ‘books’. Ch 332 2.2 gedé6d ‘make’ 2pl.pr.subj., Ch 1508 (2x) fé6 ‘take’ 
3sg.pr.subj. have the vowel of 2/3sg.prind. and need not be taken as disyllabic, see 
Brunner (1965: §27A). gedé6 has the inflexion of the singular, but a plural subject. 
The reversal of the digraph is almost certainly restricted to Kt, so that Ps(A) 135.16 
wéosten ‘desert’ acc.sg. is probably to be taken as a further example of Kt scribal 
practice in this ms., to add to those given in Ball (1970). 


2.18 Both /y(:)/ and /o(1)/ were new phonemes in OE, introduced only 
after the operation of i-umlaut (§§5.74-7), and this may be the explanation 
of the usage in early mss., where (y, oe, e) are very often replaced by 
(ui, Oi, ei) respectively. Naturally (ui) and (oi) can only represent sounds 
due to the umlaut of *u, *o, for example, Bede(M) Oidilualdo, CorpGl 11 
buiris ‘chisel’, MkGI(Li) 11.20 driige ‘dry’. On the other hand, (ei) is used 
for three types: (a) the umlaut of *ea, for example, BDS 1 néidfaerae 
‘necessary journey’; (b) where é (= &,) is in an umlauting environment, for 
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example, CorpGl 728 déid ‘deed’; (c) where é (= &,) is not in an umlauting 
environment. The variety of (ei) spellings argues strongly against the 
suggestion of Campbell (1959: §42) that (i) indicated that i-umlaut began 
as a process by which /i/ was epenthesized after a vowel.' Much simpler 
is the explanation that (ui) was an early attempt to represent the new /y/ 
sound, in parallel to the runic letterm, and that (oi) was equally used to 
represent /o/, see Brunner (1965: §94A). Eventually both digraphs were 
replaced by (y) and (oe) respectively, otherwise redundant graphs from the 
Roman alphabet.’ (ei) spellings are less easily explained whatever hypothesis 
is accepted, but they are most probably due to orthographic analogy on 
(ui, oi), although cf. too CorpGl 967 gréi ‘grey’, see §2.39. 


' That (i) must have been a diacritic is further confirmed by CorpGl griiit ‘meal’ 
gen.sg., with doubling of (i) to show length of /y:/. Epenthetic /i/ could not possibly 
have been long. 

* Note that in continental mss. (ui) is regularly used for (y) long after any epenthesized 
/i/ would have disappeared. 


2.19 The interpretation of the digraphs (ea, eo, io, ie) has long been the 
subject of much controversy in OE studies, and this controversy needs 
to be outlined before we discuss the values represented by each digraph 
individually.' 


' A full bibliography to this controversy is given in Kuhn (1961), supplemented by 
Giffhorn (1974). 


2.20 It is agreed that the digraphs (ea, eo, io) represent the following OE 
developments: (1) the development of the WGmce diphthongs *au, *eu, *iu 
respectively; (2) the sounds resulting from the operation of breaking, see 
§§5.16ff., on the front vowels *@, *é, *7; (3) the sounds developed by the 
operation of the same change on the equivalent short vowels; (4) the sounds 
developed by the operation of back umlaut, see §§5.103ff., on the same 
short vowels; (5) the development (if any) of *@ when preceded by an 
initial palatal consonant, that is, ¢, g, sé, see §§ 5.49-52; (6) the development 
(if any) of the back vowels a, 0, u when preceded by a palatal consonant, 
see §§5.59ff. There is much less agreement, however, about the values 
which these digraphs represented in these cases. 


2.21 It is also agreed that (ie), when it occurs,' represents the sounds 
developed by: (1) the influence (if any) of initial palatal consonants on *é; 
(2) the influence of i-umlaut on the sounds represented by the digraphs 
(ea, eo, io); (3) the contraction of originally bisyllabic +e sequences; 
(4) a small number of cases where the back umlaut of *7 does not result 
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in the digraph (io), see §5.104n8. Again, there is little agreement over the 
value of the sounds represented by this digraph. 


' The digraph (ie) is virtually restricted to EWS. For further details see §§2.36-7. 


2.22 The traditional view, as expressed by Biilbring (1902), Luick 
(1914-40), Campbell (1959), Brunner (1965), and a series of papers by 
Kuhn and Quirk (1953, 1955) is as follows.’ It is certain that the Gmc 
diphthongs developed as diphthongs in OE, as in ON, OHG, see Prokosch 
(1939: §40a). It is therefore probable that if (ea, eo, io) were used to represent 
diphthongs from Gmc diphthongs, they would represent the same sounds 
in cases where Breaking exercised an effect on *@, *é, *7. Since it is incon- 
ceivable that the relevant sound changes would affect short and long vowels 
in quite different ways, the above diphthongs would contrast only in length 
with the sounds developed by the operation of breaking and back umlaut 
on short vowels. Hence there would have arisen a contrast between long and 
short diphthongs, which did not occur in Gmc.” Given that these digraphs 
normally represented diphthongs, it must be assumed that the exercise of 
palatal influence on *@ resulted in the same diphthongs as represented 
elsewhere by (ea). However, where a back vowel followed the palatal con- 
sonant, as in secan ‘seek’, the alternative (ea) spellings, such as secean, did 
not represent diphthongs but showed only a diacritical use of (e) to indicate 
the palatal nature of the preceding consonant. The same holds for the use 
of (e, i) between a palatal consonant and (0, u), see §2.68 for examples.” 
Thus the traditional position holds that (ea, eo, io) always represented 
diphthongs both long and short except where the orthographic evidence 
suggests otherwise or the linguistic development is implausible (as is true of 
secean). Similarly, (ie), since it is the result of -umlaut of the sounds represented 
by (ea, eo, io), must also have represented a diphthong both long and short, 
since it is improbable that i-umlaut had a general monophthongizing effect.* 
And if (ie) by umlaut represented a diphthong, then it is reasonable to assume 
that it also represented a diphthong in the other cases listed in §2.21. 


' In conflating the opinions of these and other scholars certain minor differences 


between them are inevitably ignored. 
2 The Gmc diphthongs were, of course, phonologically equivalent to long vowels, 
but there was never any contrast in length between diphthongs. 

An exception may have been in the development of back vowels after an initial 
palatal, see §2.31. 
* But note that in nWS the umlaut of éa was é, for example, héran ‘hear’ as against 
EWS hieran. On the other hand, EWS also has hiran, and LWS hyran. 


2.23. To the above theoretical arguments there may be added the following 
arguments from IOE and ME. Firstly, ea, when lengthened, develops as éa. 
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The balance of probability, but no more, is that this makes it more likely 
that ea was a short partner of éa rather than a monophthong. Secondly, é0 
and éo develop in parallel in eME, as /o/ and /o:/, contrasting with the eME 
developmment of é and @ as /e/ and /e:/, see Luick (1914: §§357, 361, 378). 
Thirdly, it would appear that in S dialects of ME ea and éa develop similarly 
and in contrast to @ and &. Fourthly, in MKt éa and é0 sometimes develop 
as rising diphthongs, that is, as [ja:], [jor], and this points strongly to an 
original falling diphthong in each case, see Hallqvist (1948), Samuels (1952). 
Here Giffhorn (1974: 98ff.) gives considerable place-name evidence to show 
that such stress-shift phenomena are considerably more widespread yet. 


2.24 Opponents of the traditional view all begin from the same assump- 
tion, namely that it is unlikely that OE had a four-way contrast between 
short and long vowels and short and long diphthongs. More particularly 
it is noted that it is almost (but not completely) unknown for languages 
to show a phonemic contrast between short and long diphthongs and that 
furthermore no such contrast exists in ModE nor is one hypothesized for 
Gmc. Therefore, it is argued, such a contrast should not be hypothesized 
for OE except under the most pressing circumstances, which do not exist. 
But the area of disagreement should not be exaggerated. Thus all opponents 
agree with the traditional view that (e) between a palatal consonant and 
an unstressed back vowel was purely diacritical, and they also all appear 
to accept, with the possible exception of Stockwell and Barritt (1951: §5.2), 
that (éa, G0, io) represented ‘long’ diphthongs. The fundamental point at 
issue, therefore, is the status of the sounds represented by the ‘short’ digraphs 
(ea, eo, io) (and (ie)). The attacks on the traditional position can be divided 
into four groups, discussed in §§2.25-8. 


2.25 Daunt (1939, 1952) argues that the second element of the digraphs! 
was a diacritic indicating that the following consonant was phonemically 
[back]. A similar view is taken by Mossé (1945: §12). Hence weorpan 
‘throw’ = /we pan/, liomu ‘limbs’ = /limu/, etc. But this applies only to the 
‘short’ digraphs, and Daunt accepts that the ‘long’ digraphs represented 
true diphthongs, even in otherwise identical environments. Further, Daunt 
(1952: 49) emphasizes that there was probably a glide between the front vowel 
and the following consonant, but claims that the resulting diphthong was no 
more than a conditioned allophone of the relevant monophthong. Daunt’s 
theory clearly fails to meet all but the second argument under §2.23, and even 
there her position is dubious. In any case she relies on the assumption that 
Old Irish scribes used vowel diacritics to indicate colouring of the following 
consonant and the further assumption that this scribal practice was taught 
to and preserved by the earliest OE scribes. Neither assumption can be 
fully substantiated, see especially Kuhn and Quirk (1953: 147-9).? 
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' For the use of the digraphs (ea, ie) after a palatal consonant, ignored here, see §2.31. 


The arguments concerning this usage, although highly relevant, are of a different order. 


* Tt should be pointed that Daunt’s analysis is essentially prosodic in the Firthian 
sense, and her analysis is valuable (at least) to the extent that it demonstrates the 
interdependence of the short diphthongs and the following consonant in a way which 
is extremely difficult for any purely segmental approach. Note here Stockwell and 
Barritt’s initial proposal (1951: 13) that ‘In the case of the back allophone of /z/...the 
off-glide...was a part of the articulation of the following consonant’, a proposal they 
later rejected in Stockwell and Barritt (1955: 376). 


2.26 Stockwell and Barritt (1951, 1955, 1961) and Stockwell (1958) agree 
with Daunt in claiming that the second element of the digraphs was dia- 
critical, but differ in asserting that its purpose was to indicate a ‘back’ 
(= centralized and possibly lowered) allophone of the relevant monophthong. 
Thus it is claimed that if (a) represents [ze], then (ea) represents [2],' both 
of which are allophones of the same phoneme /z/. Stockwell and Barritt’s 
arguments are primarily theoretical, since their starting-point is the alleged 
impossibility of the four-way contrast mentioned in §2.24. Their theory 
meets the objections of §2.23 no more adequately than does Daunt’s, and 
there is one further objection to be made. This is that, if [a] and [&] are 
allophones of the same phoneme, there should be no minimal pairs con- 
trasting the two. But there are numerous such pairs, such as ern ‘house’ as 
against earn ‘eagle’, stcl ‘place’ as against steal ‘stall’. For further criticisms 
see Kuhn and Quirk (1953, 1955), Hockett (1959). 


' [&] is a retranscription of [a], which Stockwell and Barritt take from Trager & 


Smith (1951). 


2.27 Hockett (1959), followed by Antonsen (1972), argues, at least for 
WMerc as represented by Ps(A), that the digraphs represented phonemes 
distinct from those represented by the corresponding single graphs, thus 
agreeing with the traditional position against Stockwell and Barritt. But, he 
argues, these phonemes were central vowels rather than diphthongs. Hence 
(io) = /#/, (eo) = /a/, (ea) = /e/' and similarly for the long members of each 
pair. As long as the analysis is restricted to the Angl dialects the arguments 
of §2.23 are met, but this cannot be so for the S dialects, and even for 
Angl the cases of stress-shift cited by Giffhorn (1974) raise major doubts. 


' Hockett transcribes (ea) as /a/ but states that it is a low back spread (unrounded) 


vowel. In that case /a/ is a misleading transcription. Furthermore, the vowel (if it 
existed) must have been central rather than back, and it is interpreted as such here (as 
are /i/ and /9/). 


2.28 Lass and Anderson (1975) accept the traditional view that (ea, eo, 
io) represented diphthongs, but suggest that there was no phonological 
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contrast of length between OE diphthongs. Their claim is dependent upon 
the acceptance of generative phonological theory, which permits reversal 
of completed mergers and as such is probably unacceptable, see Weinreich, 
Labov and Herzog (1968: 147-8), also Lass (1983: 174-5). Another argu- 
ment against this proposal concerns the relative ordering of sound changes. 
Lass and Anderson order back umlaut before i-umlaut, and hence before 
apocope of final -i, -u after a long syllable (see §§6.13ff.), by which, for 
example, *déoru > déor ‘animals’. But diphthongs due to back umlaut do 
not cause such loss, for example, liomu ‘limbs’. Thus Lass and Anderson’s 
position is internally contradictory. 


2.29 The evidence from both OE and ME suggests very strongly that the 
traditional position is in essence correct, although the position of Daunt 
(1939), if correctly interpreted as a prosodic analysis, has much to com- 
mend it, see too the proposal of Stockwell and Barritt (1951) quoted in 
§2.25n2. Therefore we accept here that OE had a phonemic contrast 
between long and short diphthongs. Nevertheless, it has to be acknowledged 
that the least satisfactory aspect of the traditional position concerns the 
long ~ short contrast. Since the so-called long diphthongs in large part 
derived without significant alteration from Gme diphthongs, it is implausible 
to suggest that their length was in any crucial respect altered. They must 
therefore have remained equivalent in length to long vowels, as in Gmc, 
see §2.22 and n2, that is to say, they must have been bimoric. If that is 
so, then the so-called short diphthongs, which are derived from short vowels 
in Gmc, must have been monomoric. Thus long and short diphthongs would 
have the same configuration V,V,, but in the former cases that configuration 
would be dominated by two morae, in the latter cases by only one mora, see 
Lass (1983: 172-7; 1984: 253-7). The normal phonological case, of course, 
is exemplified by the long diphthongs, whereas the short diphthongs are 
somewhat unusual. It seems preferable to recognize this situation by tran- 
scription conventions, and therefore in the remainder of this work in both 
phonemic and phonetic transcriptions long diphthongs will be represented 
without indication of length, for example, /eo/, whilst short diphthongs 
will be indicated by a breve over both elements, for example, /éo/. It is 
recognized, however, that this conflicts with the traditional conventions, 
by which long diphthongs are marked, and the traditional conventions are 
therefore, and for the sake of clarity only, respected in graphemic or italicized 
representations, hence (é0), é0 are equivalents of /eo/, and (eo), eo equivalents 
of /eo/. Some further clarification of the traditional position is necessary in 
three respects: (1) the status of the second elements of diphthongs in all 
contexts except after a palatal consonant; (2) the values represented by the 
digraphs when preceded by a palatal consonant; (3) the values represented 
by (ie). (1) and (2) are discussed in §§2.30, 31, (3) in §2.36. 
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2.30 Early spellings, such as (iu, eu, zu), see §§2.32—4, imply that originally 
the second element of all diphthongs was a high back rounded vowel, but 
this element, possibly to be transcribed as nonsyllabic [u], was soon to be 
lowered to a mid or low vowel, according to the height of the syllabic 
element. It seems most probable that there was eventually a reduction of 
the second element to an unstressed centralized schwa vowel [a], but this 
process must have varied from dialect to dialect, possibly being earliest in 
Angl and least common in Kt. Equally probable, perhaps, is that full and 
reduced forms were in almost free variation, subject to such influences as 
speech tempo. The precise value of these elements seems, therefore, impossible 
to determine. 


2.31 When é or @ were preceded by a palatal consonant, they developed 
in WS as ie, éa respectively. The phonetic conditions for this shift are quite 
different from those for breaking, see §5.49 for discussion. When a palatal 
consonant was followed by a back vowel, any diphthong which developed 
is likely to have been rising, see §§5.59-70. In both types the question of 
the reality of the supposed sound change is difficult and perhaps even 
insoluble. For discussion of the status of the digraphs and what values they 
might have represented in these contexts see the sections cited immediately 
above for some tentative conclusions. 


2.32 Except where (i) is a diacritic, (io) represented a diphthong both 
short and long, with prominence on the first element. The normal transcrip- 
tion for these sounds would be /10, io/, although /3, ia/ may be preferable, 
see §2.30. However, both diphthongs are subject to considerable change 
during the OE period, see §§5.155ff., and neither consistently remains in 
its original form after the ninth century. In all dialects except Nbr the 
diphthongs fall together with those represented by (€0), see §2.33. In early 
texts (iu) spellings occur in a minority of cases, which suggests an earlier 
pronunciation of ju, iu/. Examples of iu from Gme *iu are: CorpGl 
gepiudde ‘join’ pa.ind.sg., CorpGl piustra ‘darkness’ acc.pl., LRid fliusum 
‘fleece’ dat.pl. The only examples of iv are due to breaking and are: LVD 
+ Iurminburg, KSB12 + Iurmenric(ing).' 


' In BDS 1 uuiurthit ‘become’ 3sg.pr.ind. (iu) most probably represents /y/, being an 
inverted form of (ui), see §2.18, presumably to avoid **(uuui-). /y/ is due to rounding 
of /i/ rather than i-umlaut, see §5.31n2. 


2.33 Except where (e) is a diacritic (eo) represented a diphthong both 
short and long, distinguished from (io) only by the height of the first 
element. The normal transcriptions for these sounds are /€0, eo/, see §§2.30, 
32. Examples of short and long (eo) are: cneowe ‘knee’ dat.sg, cnéowe 
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‘know’ pa.subj.sg.' For the later history of éo and its merger with io see 
§§5.155-62. As with io, there are a few early spellings with (u) as second 
element, suggesting an earlier pronunciation /eu, eu/. Examples of éu from 
Gmc *eu are: EpGI 940 stéupfeeder ‘stepfather’, EpGl, ErfGl 726 tréulesnis 
‘faithlessness’. Short diphthongs due to breaking or back umlaut rarely have 
(-u): CollG] 12.6 eutende ‘eat’ pres.part.,” Bede(M)+ Eumer (< *Euhmer), 
LVD¢t Friupuulf (< *Fripu-). 


! Cnéowe has the vowel of the ind. 


Eutende has the vowel of the inf. *eutan, see Li, Ru2 eatta. 


2.34 Except where (e) is a diacritic, (ea) represented a diphthong both 
short and long, distinguished from 70, €o by both the height of the first 
element and the height and probable unrounding of the second element 
(where this is not a reduced vowel). The first element is probably equivalent 
to the sound represented by (zx) elsewhere, see below for confirming 
spellings. The normal transcriptions for these sounds are /a&a, xa/, since 
the second element was certainly back when not reduced. On the other 
hand, some early spellings, see below, and the ME development of at least 
the long diphthong to /e:/, see Jordan (1974: §81),' make it possible that 
a more accurate phonetic transcription might be [ea]. Examples of short 
and long (ea) are: seah ‘see’ pa.ind.sg., néah ‘near’. As with io, éo early 
mss. have occasional spellings confirming the development from /zu/, but 
they also often suggest a slightly higher first element, as discussed imme- 
diately above. The most common of these early variants is (eo), examples 
of é0 from Gmc *au being: CorpGl 1402 gefréos ‘freeze’ pa.ind.sg., CorpGl 
187 éorséripel ‘earscraper’; an example of éo due to breaking is: CorpGl 
545 seorwum ‘device’ dat.pl.? An older spelling is (0), examples from 
Gmc *au being: Bede(M)+ AEodbaldum, AEdbaldo, CorpGl 1117 genéot 
‘companion’, LVD+ AEostoruini (alongside Eosturuini). The spelling 
(zu) is seen in Rune48 beurne ‘son’ dat.sg.? Occasional (za) spellings 
can be observed throughout the period, but they are without phonological 
significance except in so far as they confirm the pronunciation of the 
first element. 


' Jordan (1974: §58) suggests that even in the case of the short diphthong the first 
element might have been slightly raised in S dialects at least, see Hallqvist (1948: 9-46). 
On the other hand, it may be that we are dealing with a qualitative difference between 
short and long a, see §2.12. 

2 Ps(A) feodrum ‘father’ dat.pl. and similar forms in the same ms. should not be 
taken here, see §5.45 and n1. 

> In beeurne breaking is found despite the Nbr provenance. It is possible that the 
word is a form of beorn ‘prince’, see Page (1973: 145), in which case it should be 
taken under §5.44n1. 
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2.35 The remarks of §2.34 probably apply also to instances of (éa) due 
to the influence of palatal consonants on *@. Even if the phonetics of that 
change were different from that of, say, breaking, see §5.49, by the time 
of the written texts it would seem likely that (ea) here represented sounds 
which may be transcribed as something like [ea, ea, and these sounds must 
have been no more than allophones of the phonemes described in §2.34. 
Indeed, given the comments there it is possible that they became phonetically 
identical. Examples of short and long (ea) after palatal consonants are: 
geare ‘entirely’, géare ‘year’ dat.sg. 


2.36 Disagreement about the values represented by the digraph (ie) in part 
runs parallel to the disagreement over the values represented by the other 
digraphs. Therefore the arguments presented in §§2.22—9 would, other things 
being equal, hold also for (ie). Thus we may accept that originally, but see 
§2.37, this digraph represented a diphthong both short and long. However, 
there is further disagreement over the precise values of the diphthongs. The 
oldest view, expressed by Bilbring (1902: §46), Brunner (1965: §41), Campbell 
(1959: §39), interprets the digraph directly as /re, ie/.' In favour of this view 
is the contraction of disyllabic /ie/, for example, sie ‘be’ pr.subj.sg., and 
possibly the development of *é > ie after palatal consonants. Against this 
view is the early monophthongization of ie > 7, y, see §2.37. Another view, 
found in Luick (1914-40: §191), is that the digraph represented /13, ia/ with 
some rounding of the second element. This view has much to recommend it. 
Lass and Anderson (1975: 122-7) have suggested that (ie) represented /1u, 
iu/.” The view is reasonable, but it is doubtful that the second element could 
have been [u], which in WS is regularly lowered to /o/, see too §2.40. Colman 
(1985) argues that (ie) which is the product of i-umlaut represents /1V, iy/.** 
This view, which must be construed as phonemic rather than phonetic, appears 
to be most consistent with the chronological and dialectal spread of ie, see 
§2.37, although difficulties with the other sources of (ie) spellings remain, 


see n4. Examples of short and long (ie) are nieht ‘night’, niehst ‘next’. 
' Brunner takes the (i) of (ie) after an initial palatal consonant as purely diacritical. 
But without phonological contrast of length, see §2.28. 
The same conclusion was earlier drawn by McLaughlin (1979), but his arguments 
are rejected by Colman. 
* Colman holds essentially the same position as Brunner, see n1, with regard to (ie) 
after a palatal consonant, and rejects the view that bisyllabic /ie/ ever became diph- 
thongal. But since she admits (1985: 10-11) the possibility that /1y, iy/ became at some 
fairly early stage [19, ia], these cases could fall in with the above. The use of (ie) to 
indicate breaking or back mutation is only an inverted spelling for (i), contra, for 
example, Campbell (1959: §299), see §§2.37, 5.24n6, 5.104n8. 


2 


3 


2.37 The spread of (ie) is extremely restricted, it being used as a digraph 
only in EWS. Even there it is clear that (ie) no longer represented a diphthong, 
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even if it did so originally, as suggested in §2.36, see, however, §§5.164, 
171. The evidence of the early texts is that by this time the original sounds 
had monophthongized, in most environments merging with /i(1)/, less com- 
monly with /y(:)/, for full details see §§5.163ff. The main justification for 
this claim is that not only do words with earlier ze became spelled with (i), 
but also words with original 7 become, by confusion, spelled with (ie), for 
example, hiene alongside hine ‘him’. In LWS there are no (ie) spellings but 
the development there is different for except in a palatal environment ie 
normally merges with y. Hence early hieran ‘hear’ gives EWS hiran, LWS 
hyran. For further discussion of these complex matters see again §§5.163ff. 
Thus not only has the original diphthong disappeared by the end of the 
ninth century, the time of the EWS texts, but in all dialects except EWS 
(ie) regularly occurs only as a representation of a disyllabic sequence.! 


' This is true of Ps(A) onsien ‘face’, fienda, -um ‘enemy’, see Campbell (1959: §201.3n2 
and refs). 


2.38 It is possible that a further series of diphthongs arose during the OE 
period when final /j, w/ vocalized to [i, uJ, see §§7.69ff. It is impossible to 
determine the length of the resultant diphthongs from the texts, although 
theoretically it would be expected that they would be quantitatively equiva- 
lent to the original long diphthongs. However, the ME developments are 
significant in that where short and long monophthongs develop differently, 
as in S a>a, a> O, the first elements of these putative diphthongs develop, 
at least in the first instance, according to whether they are from originally 
short or long monophthongs, thus OE deg > dai, grég > grei, see Luick 
(1914-40: §§372-3). Therefore we have the choice of claiming that diph- 
thongization has taken place, in which event there is the theoretically impro- 
bable consequence that both short and long diphthongs arise, for example, 
/#i, zi/, or claiming that diphthongization did not take place, following 
Colman (1983b), who adduces further evidence to support this analysis.' We 
accept, with Colman, however, that in the case of ig sequences the development 
would be directly to 7 (with shortening to i in unstressed syllables). 


' Colman’s arguments are supported by two ME developments. Firstly, when the 


diphthongs ei and ai do appear, then their subsequent history is different from that of 
monophthongal /e, a/, since they merge together, see PDE way (< OE weg), day. Secondly, 
once diphthongization takes place contrastive length is lost, as can be seen by Orm’s 
failure to distinguish length in these cases, see Luick (1914-40: §§372A2, 373A1). 
Jordan’s suggestion (1974: §87R1) that da33 represented [dai'] cannot be accepted. 


2.39 In the case of /j/ the processes discussed in §2.38 could, of course, 
only take place after front vowels, and in all cases the normal spelling 
representation of the sequences is (ig, eg, 2g). Typical examples are: twig! 
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‘twig’, wig ‘war’, weg ‘way’, wrég ‘accuse’ imp., dwg ‘day’, gr@g ‘grey’. In 
both the early glossaries and Kt (-i) spellings are common, and (i) for (ig) 
is quite widespread, hence Mk(WSCp) 13.28 twi, AldV 3.1.72 wi(bora) 
‘standard-bearer’, OccGl 49.8.49 wei, 30.14 wréi, Ch 1510 (5x) dei,” CorpGl 
967 gréi.’ In LWS and INbr especially the compromise spellings (-éig, -&ig) 
are found, but note CorpGl 2093 seign ‘sign’, 850 gréig. 


' Tt follows from the remarks in §2.38 that the result of vocalization of ig is 7, not 7. 
2 With Kt e for a. 
> With Angl é for &. 


2.40 In the case of /w/ the same processes arise, except that the /w/ is 
analogically restored, see §7.72, and that it is always preceded by a long vowel 
or diphthong. Here too the early glossaries and Kt show (-u) spellings, for 
example, ErfGl 610 méu for méw ‘gull’, CorpGl 2 stéu for stow ‘place’. 


2.41 From the above discussion it might seem possible to postulate an 
overall vowel and diphthong system for OE, but this would be to ignore 
many differences which occur both dialectally and diatopically. For an attempt 
to describe the changing relationships between dialects and over time see 
Kuhn (1961). The following diagrams attempt only to present the major 
phonological contrasts potentially present in OE; they do not claim to 
represent in any way the actual state of affairs in any dialect at any time. 


(a) Long and short vowels 
i(t) y(z) u(:) 
e(:) @(z) — o(:) 
2(1) a(t) 


(b) Long and short diphthongs 
ly 1y 
eo €0 
zea 2a 


2.42 The above remarks apply only to the vowels and diphthongs of fully 
stressed syllables. In unstressed syllables and probably also in secondary- 
stressed syllables the position is rather different.’ It is therefore preferable 
to distinguish the phonemic system operating in unstressed syllables from 
that operating in primary-stressed syllables. 


' For details of the stress system see §§2.84-91. 


2.43 In unstressed syllables only short vowels occur, even in the earliest 
period, and these vowels are represented by (i, e, 2, a, 0, u). Except for 
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(o) and (u) these graphs may be taken to represent the same values as in 
stressed syllables. In the earliest Nbr texts (u) predominates over (0), but 
in the Merc glossaries both (u) and (0) can be found. In later texts (0) is 
increasingly predominant in the S, but (u) persists in Nbr especially. This 
suggests that lowering of Gmc *u to /o/ was in origin a S change, which 
did not spread completely to Angl texts, where the sound often remains as 
/ul, see §6.56.'In Kt and LWS /a/ and /o/ have certainly fallen together in 
a phoneme whose precise values cannot be determined, perhaps something 
like /o/. Although in the written language the front unstressed vowels may 
have been distinguished at the beginning of the period with some degree 
of accuracy, especially in Merc, but see §§6.49, 51, there must have been 
a very early merger, not later than the eighth century, perhaps as /e/.* 
However, unstressed i remains in certain environments, notably when pro- 
tected by a following palatal consonant, for example, meahtig ‘mighty’, 
see further §§6.50-1. By the eleventh century the front and back vowels 
were becoming thoroughly confused, which suggests a reduction in the 
unstressed vowel system to simply /a/, and although this is not seen in the 
best LWS texts, the process of reduction may already have been at work 
in EWS, see Bately (1980: xliv). 


' Tt should be noted that there were never three unstressed back vowel phonemes. 


Rather, whatever the dialect or date, there was at most a contrast between, on the one 
hand, /a/, and, on the other hand, /u/ or /o/ (not both). 
? Kuhn (1961) transcribes [e] and [5] as [a] and [i] respectively. In the present state 


of our knowledge the question is largely one of taste. 


2.44 Syllables with secondary stress show a compromise between the 
behaviour of fully stressed and unstressed vowels. Long vowels are regularly 
reduced to short vowels and diphthongs are both lowered to ea (< io, eo) 
and reduced to a. Examples of the reduction of diphthongs are: séiptearo, 
sciptaran ‘pitch’ alongside teoru ‘tar’. Both original short vowels and short 
vowels due to the above processes of reduction can then be further reduced 
to the unstressed variants discussed in §2.43. It follows from the above 
that long vowels are not found in syllables which are not primary-stressed.! 
Therefore in this work originally long vowels in secondary- or weak-stressed 
syllables will not be marked for length. 


' The situation is much more complex than suggested here. It might be more accurate 


to state that syllables which originally had secondary stress regularly become weak- 
stressed during the OE period, thus accounting for the processes described above, see 
§§2.83ff. Such reduction would have depended upon a number of factors, including 
speech tempo and other rarely recoverable variables, as well as date of the text. I would 
not therefore wish to suggest that a line such as Beo 1523a pet se beado-léoma did 
not have a long diphthong in /éoma. On the other hand, by §2.43 se could not possibly 
have ever had a long vowel (except if subject to emphatic stress). 
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2.45 Of the letters in the OE alphabet, the following were normally 
used to represent consonants: (b, c, d, f, g, h, k, 1, m, n, p, ss, t, p, 0, w), 
where (w) = (p), see §2.2. In addition (i) was sometimes used to represent 
a consonantal value alongside its more usual representation of a vowel, 
and (u) and (uu) are replacements for (w), especially in Nbr. (x) and (z) 
occur only rarely, see §§2.51, 2.65n1 for discussion of their values. Two 
digraphs are in common use: (sc), which represents an earlier sequence of 
two segments, and can still be so used, as in ascian ‘ask’; (cg), which is 
mostly used to represent earlier or existing geminate consonants, see §§2.61, 
67. Other digraphs are rare, except in the earliest texts, and the most 
frequent of these are (ch, th) see §§2.60n1, 59 for examples.’ Lengthening 
of consonants is indicated by doubling, for example, (dd). 


' Some early texts have (qu) for initial /kw/, for example, EpGl 661 quida ‘womb’. 


2.46 OE had the following principal classes of consonants: stops, fricatives, 
sibilants, affricates, nasals, liquids, approximants.' The feature of [voice] 
was phonologically contrastive for stops and affricates, whilst [length] was 
contrastive for all classes except approximants, but not necessarily contras- 
tive for all members of each class. At one stage long consonants must have 
occurred both medially and finally, but by the period of the written texts they 
only occurred intervocalically over syllable boundaries. They are therefore 
analysed here as geminates, see §2.78(1) for further discussion of their status 
and distribution. OE had four contrasting points of articulation: labial, dental, 
palatal, and alveolar, but it should be noted that labial includes both bilabial 
and labiodental articulations, see §2.54 for some minor reservations on 
this noncontrastiveness. Dental could be replaced with equal accuracy by 
the term alveolar, since there is no satisfactory evidence which might enable 
us to determine the place of articulation more closely. Of these contrasts, the 
most peripheral is palatal articulation, which is most usually an allophonic 
variation of velar articulation. There was also a glottal fricative [h], see 
§2.60, but there is no direct evidence for a corresponding glottal stop.* 


Strictly speaking, sibilants form a subclass of fricatives and liquids a subclass of 

approximants, see Ladefoged (1982: 261-2; 61-2). Their separation here is largely a 
matter of convenience, but at least in the liquids and approximants important phono- 
logical differences exist between the two subclasses. 
It is sometimes claimed that the alliteration of vowels in OE poetry must be due 
to the presence of an initial glottal stop. Although the question of the existence of such 
a stop is not ultimately decidable, it must be said that the basis for postulating such 
could scarcely be frailer, and the evidence of prominence shift shown in later place-names 
such as Yalding argues against it. 


2.47 The OE voiceless stops show a three-way contrast in point of articu- 
lation, with no contrastive palatal stop, although there could have been a 
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period before that of the earliest texts when there was a separate palatal 
stop phoneme, see §2.65. All voiceless stops show a phonological contrast 
of length. 


2.48 The voiceless labial stop was represented by (p),' and since it must 
have been bilabial it is transcribed as /p/. PIE */b/, which develops as Gmc 
*/p/ by Grimm’s Law, was extremely rare in initial position and far from 
common elsewhere, so /p/ is relatively uncommon in OE also, especially 
initially, where it is most commonly found in loan-words, see Kluge (1891: 
§10.2).? Examples of /p/ initially, intervocalically and finally? are: pdl ‘pool’, 
gripan ‘grip’, scip ‘ship’. Intervocalically geminate forms are found, examples 
of /pp/ being: hoppian ‘hop’, steppe ‘step’ pr.subj.sg., against hopian ‘hope’, 
stepe ‘step’ (n.). 


' For other, rare, uses of (p), see §2.58n1. 


2 The loans, of course, may be very early, of CGme origin. Many other forms with 
initial /p/ are of uncertain origin, see Holthausen (1934: pep), Onions (1966: path). 
Note also the rune name peorp, see Page (1973: 79-80). 

> Similar examples will be given for each consonantal phoneme except where otherwise 
stated. For a fuller exemplification of the distribution of OE phonemes see Moulton 
(1954: 21-9) and, especially for Merc but essential for OE generally, Kuhn (1970). 


2.49 The voiceless dental stop was represented by (t),' and this is normally 
transcribed as /t/. Examples of /t/ are: t6p ‘tooth’, metan ‘measure’, geat 
‘gate’. Examples of /tt/ are: hatte ‘is called’, sette ‘set’ 1sg.pr.ind., against 
hate ‘hotly’, sete ‘set!’. 


' For other, extremely rare, uses of (t), see §2.59n1. 


2.50 The voiceless velar stop was represented by both (c) and (k). The 
former graph, although by far the more frequent, is ambiguous, represent- 
ing both the voiceless velar stop and a voiceless affricate, see §2.65. Despite 
the fact that (k) would be unambiguous, it is much less frequently used, 
and is only very commonly found before y, for example, kyning ‘king’ 
alongside cyning. In Rul (k) predominates over (c) when a front vowel 
follows, see Biilbring (1899b), Kuhn (1970: 25), which might represent an 
attempt at disambiguating the symbols, although (k) is often used when 
(c) would be equally unambiguous, for example, knéorisse ‘generation’, 
krist ‘Christ’.' Since the primary allophone of this consonant was undoubtedly 
velar rather than palatal, the usual transcription is /k/. Examples of /k/ are: 
cuman ‘come’, lécian ‘look’, béc ‘book’. Examples of /kk/ are: brocces 
‘badger’ gen.sg., locca ‘lock, curl’ gen.pl. against brdces ‘affliction’ gen.sg., 
loca ‘lock’. The only possible orthographic evidence which might suggest 
that there was a palatal allophone of /k/, that is, [c], before front vowels 
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comes from the Ruthwell Cross, where the symbol X is used for /k/ before 
a front vowel in contrast to |, which is used elsewhere. Thus we find RuthCr 
kyninc ‘king’, unket ‘us two’ against krist, kwomu ‘they came’, see Page 
(1973: 152), Campbell (1959: §427n1). But Ball (1988: 115-16) argues 
convincingly that the two runes are merely allographs of the same grapheme, 
without phonological significance, against, for example, King (1986: 60-1). 
Thus textual evidence for a palatal allophone of /k/ is at best doubtful. 


' Tt is possible that the choice of (c) or (k) in Rul is on a lexeme-by-lexeme basis, 
hence given cuman ‘come’ we also find cymende ‘coming’. This would reduce the 
efficiency of any putative distinction. 


2.51 When the cluster /ks/ occurs, this is normally represented by (x), for 
example, feax ‘hair’, fox ‘fox’. Rarer spellings of the same cluster are: 
(cs, cx, hs, hx, xs), examples being: &cs, ricxian, weahsan, wihx0, cexs for 
more usual @x, etc., see Cosijn (1888a: §§131, 137, 144). Those spellings 
with ¢h) presumably reflect an early stage of OE when the sound change 
of /xs/ ) /ks/, see §§7.4—9, had not yet taken place or was not yet sufficiently 
advanced to be recognized orthographically. 


2.52 The OE voiced stops, although they parallel the voiceless stops in 
having a three-way contrast in point of articulation and no palatal stop, are 
considerably more restricted in distribution than their voiceless counter- 
parts, only the dental voiced stop having the full range of distribution. 
The voiced labial stop contrasts with the labial fricative only initially, and 
it is doubtful whether the voiced velar stop and the voiced velar fricative ever 
contrasted phonemically in OF, see §§2.53-5, 78(3), for further details. 
Length, however, is contrastive for all three stops, and in the case of the labial 
and velar stops that determines the alternation between fricative and stop. 


2.53 The voiced labial stop was represented by (b). This stop contrasted 
with /p/ only in voice, and is hence transcribed as /b/. The stop developed 
from Gmc */b ~ B/, and stop articulation occurred only initially, after nasals 
and in gemination.' Examples of /b/ are: bindan ‘bind’, climban ‘climb’, 
lamb ‘lamb’, sib(b) ‘relationship’. Examples of /bb/ are habban ‘have’, 
swebban ‘kill’. Initially /b/ contrasted with /f/, as in bindan against findan 
‘find’, and after degemination of final consonants the same contrast can be 
found finally, for example, web(b) ‘web’ against wef ‘weave!’. Medially 
geminate /bb/ contrasts with the marginal geminate /ff/, see §2.58, but there 
is also a regular alternation between /bb/ and non-geminate /f/ (=[v]), for 
example, Ps(A) babbao ‘they have’ against hafad ‘he has’. 


' Exceptionally /b/ appears to occur medially in the pet-name + Saba, cited and 
discussed in Clark (1992). 
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2.54 In the Merc glossaries especially, (b) is also used to represent Gmc 
*[B], which was in the process of merging with [v], see §7.55. The use of 
(b) is most consistent in EpGl, closely followed by ErfGl, and is less regular 
in CorpGl.' Examples are: EpGl, ErfGl 468, CorpGl 951 sééabas, scébas, 
scéabas ‘sheaves’, EpGl, ErfGl 635 salb ‘ointment’ against CorpGl 1272 
salf In eNbr texts (b) is normally replaced by (f), but note CadH(M) 6 
heben ‘heaven’ alongside 1 hefaen-, CaeedH(L) hefen, LRid ob ‘from’ (2x). 
Similar examples in Bede(M) are: + Albfled, + Gebmund, + Gebrin, 
t Suzéhardo, ¢ Cnobheri. The slightly later LVD has (b) rarely, for example, 
t Cnobualch. Otherwise (b) for Gmc *[f] is extremely rare, examples being 
CP(C) 180.6 frébranne ‘comfort’, CP(H) wéobud ‘altar’ (4x, also CP(C)), 
nébre ‘never’ (5x).? An exception to this is found in the mid ninth-century 
Kt charters, where (b) is common alongside (f), for example, Ch 1200.3 
hlabard ‘lord’, 8 gib ‘if, Ch 1195.2 ob ‘from’, 3 agiaban ‘give’, 4 hlaba 
‘loaves’, 8 erbum ‘heir’ dat.pl., Ch 1197.20 erbe, 17 Luba, 20 libgendes 
‘living’, 23 hiabenlice ‘heavenly’, Ch 332.16 + Iab, note also Ch 1200.7 
hebfad for hebbad ‘they have’. Despite the apparent accuracy of these 
spellings, their isolated nature and the frequency of (f) spellings in the same 
or contemporaneous texts suggests that they are no more than deliberate 
archaisms which do not reflect the phonology of the dialect. The consist- 
ency of the spellings in EpGl, ErfGl, however, indicate that at that time, 
possibly only in Merc, [B] was still an allophone of /b/ rather than /f/. Soon 
afterwards [b] and [8] must have split, the latter becoming an allophone 
of /f/, see §2.58. Before the time of the split it would have been possible 
for minimal pairs contrasting /b/ and /bb/ to have existed, such as *haBad 
~ habbao, see §2.53. 


' But Med 5.10, closely related to CorpGl, has no such examples of (b). 

2 For a listing of forms and discussion, see Chadwick (1899: 232-40), also Wynn 
(1956: §109), Pheifer (1974: §69). 

3 In wéobud (b) may represent [b], see Campbell (1959: §461n3), and néfre, né&bre 
is of uncertain etymology. Other forms are probably Latinisms, see Brunner (1965: 
§191A2), Cosijn (1888a: §130), which leaves only frébranne as reliable. Note, however, 
poetical (GenA, Exo) tiber ‘sacrifice’. 


2.55 The voiced dental stop was represented by (d).' it contrasted only 
in voicing with /t/ and is hence transcribed as /d/. Examples of /d/ are: deg 
‘day’, ridan ‘ride’, tid ‘time’. Examples of geminate /dd/ are: gebedda ‘bed- 
fellow’, Iédde ‘he led’ against gebeda ‘prayer’ gen.pl., léde ‘I lead’. 


' For other, early, uses of (d), see §2.59. 


2.56 The voiced velar stop was normally represented by (g), but this graph 
had several different values, paralleling the status of (c), see §2.50. Thus 
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(g) represents, in addition to a velar stop, nonsyllabic [i] (§2.39), a voiced 
velar fricative /y/ (§2.61), and a palatal approximant /j/ (§2.76), see also 
§2.65. The voiced velar stop was doubtless parallel to /k/ in that the pos- 
sibility of velar ([g]) and palatal ([3]) allophones would exist, see §2.50, 
but its overall phonemic status is much more uncertain. This stems from 
the restricted distribution of the stop. It is generally accepted that the voiced 
velar stop occurred after nasals and in gemination, for example, singan 
‘sing’, sugga ‘hedge-sparrow’. There is disagreement, however, over its exist- 
ence initially. Brunner (1965: §206.8) and Moulton (1954: 24-5; 1972: 
152-5) hold that initial g was a stop, whereas Girvan (1931: §214) and 
Campbell (1959: §50.4) believe that in eOE initially (g) represented a voiced 
velar fricative which developed as a stop by the end of the period. The 
evidence of palatalization shows that initial (g) must have represented a 
fricative at that time, see §§7.17(1),' and the negative evidence of the failure 
of the Ruthwell rune-maker to distinguish between initial and medial g 
(the latter certainly a fricative) strongly suggests that the stop was not 
developed until a fairly late stage, as Girvan and Campbell suggest.” Since 
the voiced velar stop and the voiced velar fricative were in complementary 
distribution throughout the period, it would seem reasonable to analyse 
them as allophones of the same phoneme, see Kuhn (1970: 33-5) and, for 
a contrary view, Moulton (1954: 24-7). On the other hand, the nature of 
the phoneme is more difficult to ascertain. In a diachronic context it seems 
most profitable to consider the phoneme to be /y/, but for a synchronic 
analysis of OE it might be preferable to analyse the phoneme as /g/. On 
the other hand, clarity of exposition is considerably enhanced by analysing 
instances of the velar stop as /g/ and instances of the fricative as /y/, despite 
their complementary distribution, and this practice will often be followed 
here except that examples of (g) indicating a velar consonant are to be 
found under /y/ in §2.61.3 


' For two contrary views see Luick (1914-40: §633), Lass & Anderson (1975: 
134). 

* But Campbell’s (1959: §429 and n) appeal to alliterative practice is by no means 
conclusive. 

> For further discussion of this problem see §§2.78(3), 7.68. 


2.57 The OE fricatives show a three-way contrast in point of articulation, 
namely labial, dental, and velar. Although both a voiceless and a voiced 
palatal fricative may have existed at some time, the former does not contrast 
with the voiceless velar fricative and the latter is more revealingly classed 
as an approximant, see §§2.60, 75-6 for discussion. The contrast of [voice] 
exists only for velar fricatives; elsewhere [voice] is allophonic, see J.M. 
Anderson (1988b) for a fuller discussion of the phonological status of 
[voice] with respect to fricatives. 
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2.58 The labial fricative was normally represented by (f).! At the begin- 
ning of the period it is possible that this fricative was always voiceless, but 
it soon became voiced between voiced segments, see §§7.54-8. Since the 
voiced fricative which thus developed was originally distinct from the [B] 
represented by (b), see §2.54, the fricative represented by (f) must have 
been labiodental [v] rather than bilabial [8]. Therefore the labial fricative 
phoneme is transcribed as /f/ with, after the earliest period, two allophones 
[f] and [v], the latter occurring only in voiced surroundings.” Examples of 
/tl are: feeder ‘father’, drifan ‘drive’, hrof ‘roof’. When bilabial [B] split 
from /b/ and merged with [v] as an allophone of /f/, (f) is also introduced 
as the spelling of the original bilabial. Thus instead of scéabas, salb cited 
in §2.54, scéafas, salf are found. Apart from cases of internal juncture, 
giving /f+f/, as in offaran ‘overtake’ and numerous other forms, /ff/ is 
extremely rare and appears to be confined to three types: (1) proper names, 
such as Offa, Wuffa; (2) onomatopoeia, such as abyffan ‘mutter’, pyffan 
‘breathe out’; (3) foreign (Lat) loan-words, where /ff/ is in the borrowed 
form, such as offrian ‘offer’ < Lat offerre, cuffie ‘caul’ < Lat *cuffja, cf. [Lat 
cofia ‘helmet’.’ Thus /ff/ is only a marginal member of the normal phono- 
logical inventory of OE, although no doubt the cases of /ff/ due to internal 
juncture and the frequency of offrian would promote its stability.’ 

' In the eMerc glossaries /ft/ is frequently represented by (pt), for example, compounds 
of sceaft ‘shaft’ are written scaept-, scept-. EpGl gidopta (= gedofta) ‘companion’ shows 
both (d) for (6) and (p) for (f), see §2.59nl. Chiefly in late mss., but also in poetry, 
for example, Beo 1799 hliuade ‘it towered’, [v] is represented by (u), for instance, 
yuel ‘evil’. The earliest examples, however, are EpGl, ErfGl 428 siuida ‘bran’ with (u) 
for [B] beside CorpGl 940 sifidan, and possibly ErfGl 768 uiualdra ‘butterfly’ beside 
EpGIl fifalde, CorpGl 1484 fiffalde, where medial (u) is probably a scribal error, see 
n2 below. 

In the later periods, probably from the late tenth century, initial /f, 6, s/ were voiced 
in S dialects, the earliest indication of this being in the mid tenth-century Rec 3 wif 
‘five’, see Forster (1941). Bennett (1955) suggests that this voicing may have been 
prehistoric, but the evidence is unreliable. ErfGl uiualdra, see n1 above, is almost 
certainly due to an error by the German scribe (which has been transferred either to 
or from medial (u)), and offers no support for Bennett’s thesis, whatever the final 
origins of the Merc glossaries may have been. For further discussion see $7.56. 

>A few cases of /ff/ remain. Maffian ‘become shameless’, wlaffian ‘stammer’, woffian 
‘blaspheme’, of uncertain etymology, may be metaphorically connected to the cases of 
onomatopoeia, as may lyffettan ‘flatter’, which would otherwise presuppose */ufjatjan. 
For all these types see Hogg (1982a). Other forms with (ff) do not represent /ff/, such 
as EpGl maffa ‘caul’, a corruption of Lat mappa, cf. (pt) for /ft/. 

* Of course, if /ff/ is regarded as a normal OE geminate, then the relation between 
/f/ and /bb/ is rather different from that supposed by §2.53. No doubt such a change 
in relations gradually evolved during the period. 


2.59 The dental fricative was normally represented by (p) or (6). In the 
earliest texts, however, these symbols were not used, the fricative normally 
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being represented by (th) or (d).' The first dated examples of (pb) and (6) 
are, respectively, 803 Sweet (1885: Ct 33) e@pel- (3x), and 700x715 Ch 21 
(Cott. Aug.) paed, but the evidence of the eMerc glossaries, especially EpGl, 
suggests that the origin of both cannot have been later than the last quarter 
of the seventh century.’ The distribution of the dental fricative parallels 
that of the labial fricative, and there are two allophones [6] and [6], but 
it is more widely distributed than any of the other fricatives. The normal 
transcription is /6/, and the use of the non-IPA /p/ is to be deplored. Examples 
of /6/ are: ping ‘thing’, bapian ‘bathe’, bep ‘bath’. Examples of geminate 
/90/ are: scebpe ‘I hurt’, nipbas ‘men’ against scepe ‘hurt!’, nipas ‘troubles’. 
It is important to note that even after the introduction of (p, 6) into OE 
orthography, these graphs are not used to reflect the allophonic distribution 
of [6] and [6]. In early texts and until the time of Alfred (6) is by far the 
more common; in the tenth century and later (pb) is rather commoner, but 
is mainly restricted to initial position with a minority of forms medially, 
and it is rarely found in final position.’ The choice of (p) or (6) is therefore 
of no phonological importance, pace Stockwell and Barritt (1961: 78-9), 
see Kuhn (1970: 31fn66).* 


1 


(th) and (d) are found only in the earliest mss., especially Bede(M), EpGl and the 
later LVD. To a great extent the usage of (th) and (d) parallels that of (p) and (6), the 
former occurring regularly in initial position, the latter predominating in medial and 
final positions and not occurring initially, although note EpGl gidopta ‘companion’, 
CzedH(M) 2 médgidanc ‘thought’. Examples of (th) and (d) are: EpGl 101 thegn, 
ErfGl 101 degn ‘servant’, EpGl 572, 600 lotha, 898 loda ‘cloak’, Bede(M) ft -frid, 
EpGl 425 mearth ErfGl 425 meard ‘marten’. Doubling of (th) to indicate a geminate 
is rare, but note BDS 4 aeththa, cf. oppe, ‘or’, and, perhaps, a simplified form + othte, 
cited in Brunner (1965: §199A1). Very rarely (t) represents the fricative, examples 
being EpGl 619, CorpGl 1320 earbetlicust ‘most troublesome’, Ch 89 { sitangli, 
t suutanglorum, Ch 106 + Cuutfert. The Merc glossaries commonly show -it for 
3sg.prind., and this also appears occasionally in later texts, such as EpGl, ErfGl 
1086, CorpGl 2078 stridit ‘he strides’. This may be a graphic convention particular 
to this inflexion or a restricted phonological change, see Campbell (1959: §735b). 
For other examples of (t) for the fricative, largely in Bede(M), see Campbell (1959: 
§57.5n6). 

* Thus EpGl has, excluding obvious errors, 19 x (p), 11 initial, 4 medial, 2 final, and 
8x (6), 3 initial, 2 medial, 2 final. ErfGl 601 pdpistil for EpGl papistil ‘thistle’ must 
be a misinterpretation of the Ep—Erf archetype, probably written in the last quarter of 
the seventh century, see Pheifer (1974: §88). Similarly, there are four occurrences of 
(0) in ErfGI (307, 456, 583, 997), which are unlikely to have been innovations by the 
German scribe. 

> There are many exceptions to this statement; note especially Ru2 which uses (pb) 
against Rul which uses (6), and also Oros(L) where (p) is predominant in all positions. 
Note also the variation in spelling of the geminate, as in Beo 604 sipban, 283 sypdan, 
132 sydpan, 6 syddan. 

* The choice may, however, be of great importance in determining the provenance of 
a particular manuscript, see McIntosh (1956, 1974) on ME. 
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2.60 The voiceless velar fricative was normally represented by (h).' To 
parallel the other velar consonants, see §§2.50, 56, we may assume both 
a palatal and a velar allophone, the former occurring between or after front 
vowels, the latter elsewhere. Some support is given for this by the ME 
evidence, see Luick (1914-40: §709), also, in respect of OE, §7.26. More 
important, however, is the existence of another allophone, namely the glottal 
fricative [h]. The distribution of [h] and [x] (including [¢]) is as follows: 
[h] occurs initially and, at the very beginning of the period, medially when 
not geminate; [x] occurs medially when geminate and finally. Medial [h] is 
lost by the time of the earliest texts, see §§7.46, 50, and only a few spellings 
remain, such as EpGl 785 faéhit ‘he paints’ alongside 797 faédun ‘they 
painted’. Initially [h] appears before /l,rn,w/ as well as vowels, see §2.72. 
The preferred transcription for the phoneme is /x/. Examples of /x/ initially 
and finally are: hors, bros ‘horse’, seah ‘he saw’. Geminate /xx/ is rather 
infrequent, but examples include hlibhan ‘laugh’, hweohhol ‘wheel’. 
Naturally no minimal pairs to contrast /x/ and /xx/ can be established. 


' The spelling (ch), simplified to (c) most often before (t) but occasionally elsewhere, 


is found in very early mss., especially Bede(M), and persists in LVD. Examples include: 
Bede(M) t+ Stréaneshalch, CeedH(M) 2 maecti, dryctin (2x), 9 allmectig, CedH(L) 
dryctin (2x). The use of (c) alone to represent /x/ is much rarer: Bede(M) + Strénes 
halc, cf. above, Med 5.10 waelcalo ‘Welsh ale’. In gemination early texts, including 
EWS, use (ch, chh, hch). Examples include: Bede(M) + Acha, EpGl 171 crocha ‘pot’, 
cf. ErfGl chroca which suggests scribal confusion with the cognate, but difficult to 
explain, forms crohha, crocca, note also pohha, pocca ‘bag’ and see also §7.46n3, 
CP(H) tiochiad, teoch[h]ad, tiohchiad ‘they suppose’, pohchan ‘bags’ (3x), LVD t+ 
Echha, Ch 21 + Aehcha. The spellings of EpGl, ErfGl are most easily accounted for 
if one assumes that the Ep—Erf archetype used (h) for /x/ and (ch) for /xx/. In that case 
only EpGl 546 bituicn, ErfGl bituichn ‘between’ remains difficult to explain. An unusual 
form is ErfGl 364 achlocadum ‘dug out’ dat.pl., where (ch) represents (h) in a foot-initial 
/xl/ cluster. 


2.61 The voiced velar fricative was represented by (g).'* As already dis- 
cussed, there were two principal allophones, [g] and [y], see §2.56 for their 
distribution. In an historical context the preferred phonemic transcription 
for the phoneme is /y/, although for later stages of OE the phoneme may 
have shifted to /g/, see §§2.56, 78(3) for fuller discussion. Probably fronted 
allophones occurred in the environment of front vowels, as with other velar 
consonants, see §§2.50, 56, 60.° Finally [y] was devoiced and merged with 
/x/ during, especially, the later parts of the period, see §§7.60-6. Examples 
of /y/ are: guma ‘man’, dagas ‘days’, lang ‘long’. Geminate /yy/, that is, [gg], 
is indifferently spelled as (cg) or (gg), see Campbell (1959: §64). Examples 
are: hogga ‘hog’ gen.pl., wicga ‘beetle’ against hoga ‘care’, wiga ‘warrior’. 
The status of [gg] appears to be somewhat marginal, for it is restricted to 
a small group of forms, see Hogg (1982a) for further discussion. 
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For other values of (g) see §2.65 and references therein. 

There are a few (h) spellings for this fricative, which should be regarded as inverted 
spellings due to the devoicing of final [y], see §7.64. 
> Note in particular that on the Ruthwell Cross runic inscription the correct reading 
appears to be bug/an] ‘bow down’ rather than **bugan, which is clearly an error and 
detracts from the apparent evidence in favour of the recognition of palatal variants by 
the rune-maker, see Ball (1988: 115) and §2.50. 


2.62 The OE sibilants show only a two-way contrast in articulation, 
between dental-alveolar and palato-alveolar. The dental-alveolar sibilant 
patterns exactly as the dental nonsibilant fricative, and has an allophonic 
alternation of [voice], but the palato-alveolar sibilant is always voiceless. 
The contrast in place of articulation is probably somewhat unrevealing, 
and phonologically it may be preferable to contrast the sibilants as dental 
(alveolar) v. palatal, in view of the contrasts obtaining elsewhere in the 
consonantal system, or as plain v. palatalized, in terms of their historical 
origin, see especially §2.64. However Biilbring (1900a) has suggested that 
there might be some reason for supposing that /s/ could acquire a dorso- 
alveolar or prepalatal articulation, see further §§5.171n2, 208, 7.17(4) for 
some discussion of this point. 


2.63 The dental sibilant was represented by (s). This sibilant, like the other 
fricatives, had two allophones [s] and [z], the latter only occurring medially 
between voiced segments. The phoneme is normally transcribed as /s/. 
Examples of /s/ are: sittan ‘sit’, risan ‘rise’, hits ‘house’. Examples of geminate 
/ss/ are: cysse ‘I kiss’, Iéssa ‘less’ against cyse ‘kiss!’, [ésa ‘pastures’. 


2.64 The palatal sibilant was represented by the digraph (sc). This sibilant 
was developed by palatalization and assibilation of the group */sk/, see 
especially §7.37. An important consequence of this is that medially the 
result of these changes would be the geminate /ff/, although this would 
never contrast with /{/. It further follows that since /{/ does not occur singly 
between voiced segments there is no voiced allophone **[3]. Palatalization 
of */sk/ occurred broadly in the following environments, see §§7.17(4) for 
fuller details: (1) initially, regardless of the following segment; (2) medially, 
except before a back vowel; (3) finally, after a front vowel and possibly 
elsewhere.' Elsewhere */sk/ remained, and (sc) is used ambiguously, repre- 
senting both the palatal sibilant and the cluster /sk/. In this work the former 
will be distinguished by a superscript dot over c, that is, sé, see §2.65. For 
details of the chronological as well as phonological development of the 
sibilant see §§7.37-9. Examples of /{/ are: scip ‘ship’, disc ‘dish’, and geminate 
/{{/ is exemplified by fisées ‘fish’ gen.sg. The medial and final examples may 
be contrasted with medial and final /sk/ as in ascad ‘he asks’, tusc ‘tooth’ 
(but see n1). 
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' There are later forms, such as frequent ME, dialect PDE tush, cf. PDE tusk, which 
imply that /{/ could develop finally even after a back vowel. 


2.65 OE had two affricates, both of which may be viewed phonetically 
as a dental stop whose release is accompanied by friction resulting in a 
palatal sibilant of relatively short duration. From the phonological point 
of view, however, they are best viewed as a single unit, since they occur 
both initially and finally and behave in parallel to other single unit conso- 
nants intervocalically, see Gimson (1980: 172-4) for the parallel position 
in PDE.' The only contrast between the two affricates is one of [voice], 
and, given their single unit status, they may best be transcribed as /t{, &/. 
Both affricates may occur in gemination, which was doubtless due to a delay 
in release of the plosive; this delay may be indicated by the transcriptions 
/tt{/, [d &], see §2.67 for the non-phonemic status of the latter. These 
affricates developed from Gmc */k, g = [g]/,” by the processes of palatalization 
and assibilation, see §§7.15, 17(3), 33. Doubtless the change from velar 
stop to affricate was gradual and it had probably not been completed by 
the time of the earliest texts, see §§2.64, 7.36. For this and other reasons, 
most notably the development of /tj, dj/ sequences to the same affricates, 
see §7.35, it would seem reasonable to assume an intermediate stage *[c, 3]. 
The voiceless and voiced affricates were normally represented in OE by (c) 
or (cc) and by (g), (cg), or (gg) respectively, see further §§2.66-7. These 
symbols are, of course, ambiguous, since they are equally used to represent 
velar consonants. In this work a superscript dot, for example, (¢, &), will 
be used to disambiguate the orthography as follows: 


(1) No superscript dot will be used where the orthography represents a 
member of a velar phoneme, that is, /k/ (including /k/ as the second 
member of the cluster /sk/, see §2.64), /g/ and /y/ (where the latter 
pair are separate), see §§2.50, 51, 56, 60n1, 61). 

(2) Superscript dots will be used where: (a) (¢, g), etc. represent the affric- 
ates /tf, d3/ (§§2.66-7); (b) (sc) represents the palatal sibilant /{/ (§2.64); 
(c) (g) represents either a palatal approximant /j/ (§2.76) or the high 
front unrounded vowel /i/ (§2.39). 


It should be noted that in the case of (¢) this convention, which applies 
equally to geminate consonants, departs from that used in Luick (1914-40: 
§637) and Campbell (1959: §50.4n2), see Bazell (1960: 27). 


' The phonological analysis of the affricates as two separate units is less preferable 


not only on the above grounds, but also on others. Note, for example, the absence of 
a voiced palatal sibilant **/3/ except in affrication. Also relevant here is the use of (z) 
to represent /ts/ clusters, such as bezt ‘best’, milze ‘mercy’, which might seem to suggest 
a further affricate. But various phonological developments such as metathesis, for 
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example, Li bestere ‘baptist’ against Rul bezere, which could not occur if /ts/ were a 
single unit, show that this is not the case. Note also the rare spellings Rul baedzere 
(2x), Oros 143.24 palendsan ‘palace’ dat.sg., 104.27 yndsan ‘ounce’ acc.sg. for /ts/. In 
late texts the French use of (c) for /ts/ can be found, see the examples in Campbell 
(1959: §53). 

> Recall the use of both /y/ and /g/ recommended in §2.56. 

> For attempts on the part of OE scribes to disambiguate the orthography, see §2.68. 


2.66 The voiceless affricate was represented by (c), henceforth (¢).! 
Examples of /t{/ are: cild ‘child’, rice ‘kingdom’, dic ‘ditch’. Examples of 
geminate /tt{/ are: peccen ‘cover’ pr.subj.pl., reéce ‘narrate’ pr.subj.sg. against 
peéen ‘roof’, rece ‘narrate’. 


' For the use of diacritics to indicate / /, see §2.68. 


2.67 The voiced affricate was normally represented by (g) or the digraph 
(cg), henceforth (g, ¢g).! Since this affricate had developed by palatalization 
and assibilation of earlier *[g], its distribution was naturally rather restricted, 
and at first it occurs only after /n/ and in gemination. Hence /ds/ is found 
only after /n/ and finally when degeminated, examples being sengan ‘singe’, 
ping ‘thing’, ecg ‘edge’. /d3/ after /n/ and /d3/ finally when degeminated are 
commonly distinguished in the orthography, the former being spelled (g), 
the latter (cg), as above. But with the process of degemination by the time 
of the earliest texts, see §§2.78(1), 7.80 and n3, the two spellings must 
have become largely equivalent in force, and as a result, perhaps, (¢g) is 
sometimes found for (g), especially in Nbr and late texts, for example, 
cyninég ‘king’, see Brunner (1965: §215) for details. Theoretically medial 
[gg], when palatalized and assibilated, will not contrast with /d&/ and there- 
fore no geminate /ddj/ need be postulated, see Kuhn (1970: 48, 49). 
Nevertheless, it seems sensible to retain the geminate phoneme for the sake 
of clarity and I do so here, without distributional justification. Examples 
of /dd/ are: seégan ‘say’, licgan ‘lie’. 


'  (ég) is a replacement for (gg), found in the earliest texts and occasionally in later 


ones, examples being: EpGl 463 segg ‘sedge’, CP(H) 153.8 hrygge ‘back’ dat.sg. Other 
variants are (cgg) and, less often, (g¢g, gc), for example, BDS 3 hbycgganne ‘think’ 
infl.inf., CP(H) secggan ‘say’ and forms (6x), 327.14 gebygcgean ‘buy’, hrygé ‘back’ 
(2x). The name-element Ecg- often shows simplification in BH, BH(N) preferring Eg-, 
BH(I) preferring Ec-, but BH(M) prefers the full form. Note also Beo 957, 980 Ec-. 


2.68 Although the ambiguity of the symbols (¢, g, sc) is not regularly 
resolved in OE, in WS and INbr there are signs of an attempt to do so.' 
In these dialects, when ¢, g or s¢ stand before a back vowel, stressed or 
unstressed, a vowel is inserted between the consonant and the back vowel. 
It is extremely difficult to determine whether or not this vowel was purely 
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diacritic or indicated a genuine sound change, see §§5.59-70 for full details 
and discussion, but it is likely that at least in some cases the vowel was 
diacritical and was inserted in order to indicate the palatal nature of the 
preceding consonant. Relevant examples are: séedfan ‘shove’, sceolon ‘they 
shall’, séedp ‘he created’, sceop ‘poet’, sceddan ‘divide’, séeacan ‘shake’, for 
earlier, and occasionally alongside, sédifan, séulon, scOp, scop, scadan, scacan; 
gid ‘formerly’, giong ‘young’, more frequently ged, geong, gedmor ‘sad’, 
giond, geond ‘throughout’, gedra ‘formerly’. The Nbr forms are similar to 
the above WS forms except in the following respect, that for geong Nbr 
sometimes has giung, although more frequently ging develops, see §5.64.° 
Examples of the use of a diacritic vowel before an unstressed vowel, largely 
from CP, see below for LWS, are:* drencium ‘drink’ dat.pl., écium ‘eternal’ 
dat.pl., gefyléeo ‘troops’, pencéean ‘think’, secean ‘seek’, bisceop ‘bishop’, 
adwesceap ‘they quench’, wyscead ‘they wish’, dryggium ‘dry’ dat.pl., menigeo 
‘multitude’, strengeo ‘strength’, herigeas ‘armies’, secgean ‘say’. Less usual 
choices of diacritic vowel are exemplified by: CIGI 3.1034 bergeum ‘berry’ 
dat.pl., CP(H) 161.4 gefylcio ‘troops’, EpGl 659, CorpGl 1285 mengio 
‘multitude’, and excessive zeal is displayed by Oros 117.29 gebiggiean 
‘subdue’. The picture in LWS is rather different, for there the use of a 
diacritic vowel is practically non-existent in many mss. Thus in the Homilies 
of £lfric the only regular use of a diacritic is in bisceop, alongside biscop, 
and the only other forms are HHom 6(H), 27(H) wyréead ‘they make’. 


' The Nbr rune-makers also distinguished between palatalized and unpalatalized 


c and g, using ‘c’ and ‘g’ for the palatalized consonants, ‘k’ and ‘g’ for the velar con- 
sonants. See here §2.50 for the alleged further distinction between front and back 
allophones of /k/ on the Ruthwell Cross. For further details of rune-makers’ practices 
see Page (1973). 

? Other variants of ged and geong are it, id and iung, see §5.60, esp. n2. For the 
general distribution and status of (i) for (g) see §2.76. 

> For occasional Merc and Kt use of diacritics after g only, see examples in Campbell 
(1959: §§174-5). Merc prefers (e), whereas Kt uses (i), for example, Merc geond, Kt 
giond. 

* Where in the following lists no example is given for a particular sequence, such as 
(sc) + (u), or only one example is given, such as (g) + (u), this indicates that I have 
noted no or only one example respectively. 

° Two further cases, Hom 23 adrencean ‘submerge’, éyréean ‘church’, occur in ms. 
T, whose scribe deviates from the LWS norms, see Pope (1967-8: 735-6). These two 
examples occur alongside adrencan, cyrcan. 


2.69 OE nasals contrasted phonologically only as labial v. dental, although 
the dental nasal has at least two other allophones, see §2.71. Both nasals 
could syllabify when word-final after another consonant, see §§6.38—40, 
Kuhn (1970: 39-40). Examples of syllabic /m, n/ are: fe@dm ‘embrace’, 
bésm ‘bosom’, tacn ‘sign’, hreefn ‘raven’. 
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2.70 The labial nasal was represented by (m) and it is regularly transcribed 
as /m/. Examples of /m/ are: meltan ‘melt’, niman ‘take’, béam ‘tree’. 
Examples of geminate /mm/ are: fremme ‘I perform’, trymme ‘I strengthen’ 
against freme ‘benefit’ acc.sg., tryme ‘strengthen!’. 


2.71 The dental nasal was represented by (n). The precise articulation of 
this sound is no more determinable than that of the other dental consonants, 
and it could equally well have been alveolar. The preferred transcription, there- 
fore, is /n/, see §2.46. Examples of /n/ are: nama ‘name’, m6na ‘moon’, 
stan ‘stone’. Initial (hn) more probably represented the sequence /xn/ than 
merely a voiceless [n], although in such cases (h) would represent a weakly 
articulated glottal fricative [h] and its inherent voicelessness may well have 
transferred to the nasal, so that /xn/ = [hn], see §2.72.' Examples of initial 
/xn/ are: hnégan ‘neigh’, hnat ‘he struck’, against n@gan ‘address’, nat ‘he 
didn’t know’. Examples of geminate /nn/ are: bannan ‘summon’, sunnum 
‘sun’ dat.pl. against banan ‘slayers’, sunum ‘son’ dat.pl. The use of the 
rune * ‘1’ alongside \ ‘n’, although of continental origin, continues in OE 
runic inscriptions, and demonstrates the existence of [n] as a velar allophone 
of /n/ before velar consonants. It seems safe to deduce that /n/ always 
assimilated to a following consonant, and therefore a palatal allophone [pn] 
must also have existed before palatal consonants, although there is no direct 
evidence to support this.* 


' Tt seems plausible to suggest that voiceless [n] also occurred in the small group of 
onomatopoeic words mainly related to fnest ‘puff’, but these, of course, are only a 
peripheral part of the normal phonological inventory of OE, see Hogg (1983). 
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* Tt is difficult to determine how ‘n’ in RuthCr kyninc should be interpreted, see Ball 
(1988: 113-5). But it seems most likely that it represents a palatal nasal before a palatal 
consonant. 


2.72 OE had two liquids, both best classed phonologically as dental, see 
2.46, although phonetically they may have been alveolar. Of the two liquids 
one was lateral and the other central. Initially both liquids, like /n/ (§2.71) 
and /w/ (§2.77) could be preceded by (h) and the resultant (hl-, hr-, hn-, 
hw-) clusters have been interpreted in two opposing ways. Luick (1914-40: 
§636) and, apparently, J. Wright and Wright (1925: §7) interpret the spell- 
ings as signifying clusters, Luick suggesting /hl/, etc., Wright and Wright 
/xl/, etc. Brunner (1965: §217) and Campbell (1959: §50) interpret (h) as 
a diacritic indicating the voicelessness of the following consonant, hence 
/\/, etc. Kuhn (1970: 42-4) argues convincingly for an interpretation similar 
to that of Luick and of Wright and Wright, although we should note that 
very probably /xl/ was phonetically [hl] and so for the other forms. Both 
liquids, like the nasals, could be syllabic when word-final after another 
consonant, examples being tungl ‘star’, bridr ‘head of cattle’. 
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' For the interpretation of the more common forms of syllabic liquids, where an 


epenthetic vowel occurs, see §§6.38-40. 


2.73 The lateral liquid was represented by (I) and is usually transcribed 
as /I/., Examples of /I/ are: lamb ‘lamb’, talu ‘tale’, smcl ‘narrow’. Examples 
of initial /xl/ are: blénan ‘incline’, hlaf ‘bread’ against Iénan ‘lend’, laf 
‘remainder’. Examples of geminate /II/ are: fella ‘skin’ gen.pl., sylle ‘I give’ 
against fela ‘many’, syle ‘give!’. It is most probable that there were two 
significant allophones of the phoneme, /I/ being velarized between back 
vowels or when preceded by a back or a low front vowel and followed by 
a consonant, for further discussion see Kuhn (1970), also §5.15. It is also 
possible, but not yet demonstrated, that /I/ might have been palatalized 
when the result of WGme gemination. 


2.74 The central liquid was represented by (r). The most common inter- 
pretation of this symbol is that it represented an alveolar trill except before 
consonants, where it was probably retroflex, see, for example, Sweet (1957: 
§3). Neither of these articulations seems compelling. Both earlier develop- 
ments, such as the shift of *z>r in Gmc, see §4.15, and PDE pronunciation 
would suggest that either a fricative, flap, or tap articulation was more 
probable. However, before a consonant the body of the tongue must have 
been considerably raised to promote some degree of velarization, see Hogg 
(1971), Lass (1977), and so permit breaking to occur, see §5.16.' The most 
accurate transcription of the phoneme might therefore be /1/, with a velarized 
allophone [a]. However, both for convenience and in view of the indeter- 
minacy of the precise articulation we shall adopt the transcription /r/ (with 
relevant allophonic variants). Rxamples of /r/ are: ridan ‘ride’, berab ‘bear’, 
fyr ‘fire’. Examples of initial /xr/ are: hré@can ‘spit’, bréod ‘reed’ against 
récéan ‘reach’, réod ‘red’. Examples of geminate /rr/ are déorra ‘dearer’, 
meérra ‘more famous’ against déora ‘dear’ wk., méra ‘famous’ wk. 


' For the view that (r) may have represented a uvular fricative or trill, of the type 


/r/, see Lass and Anderson (1975: 85-9), Lass (1977), and, for a contrary view, Howells 
(1987). One must also accept that it is unlikely that all OE speakers had the same or 
very similar pronunciations of the central approximant, given the variability in the 
pronunciation of the sound both in later periods of the language and in PDE. 


2.75 OE had two approximants (frictionless continuants) which contrasted 
as front v. back, the front approximant being palatal, the back one being 
labiovelar. Although the term approximant is preferable to ‘semi-vowel’ or 
‘glide’, it is not entirely satisfactory, since the historical development of 
the approximants would suggest that they may have had weak friction in 
some cases, see §7.15, Hogg (1979b: 103-4). Despite this implied phonetic 
inaccuracy, the term approximant is phonologically preferable, since the sounds 
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concerned do not pattern similarly to fricatives. Both approximants are 
very restricted in distribution, appearing only before syllabic segments or 
word-finally,' and neither form geminate clusters, see however §§3.16-18. 
When either approximant originally followed a vocalic segment but was not 
itself followed by a syllabic segment, it might vocalize to the corresponding 
vowel, see §§2.38-40 for examples, §7.69 for discussion. 


' Note especially that approximants can therefore appear before syllabic nasals and 


liquids. Hence egn ‘servant’ may represent /@ejn/ rather than /Sein/, see however §7.71. 
For further discussion of the distribution of approximants see Lass and Anderson 
(1975: 9-14). 


2.76 The front approximant was most commonly represented by (g), 
henceforth (g), see §2.65, less commonly by (i). Since this sound was a 
palatal approximant it is normally transcribed as /j/. Examples of /j/ are: 
géar ‘year’, hergas ‘armies’, byrg ‘cities’. According to the principles stated 
in §2.68, the palatal nature of /j/ is often indicated by the diacritical use 
of (i, e) before back vowels, see §2.68 for examples. (i) represents the 
approximant most commonly in the earliest texts and primarily in initial 
position, examples being: EpGl, ErfGl 958 iesca ‘sobbing’, cf. CorpGl 1865 
gesca, BDS 3 hiniongae ‘departure’ dat.sg. But throughout the period (i) 
frequently replaces (g) before /u/ and in loan words, examples being: ii 
‘formerly’, iung ‘young’, Iohannes, Iésus.' 


' The spelling (ig) is not often used as a compromise between (g) and (i) for /j/, but 


rather either to indicate a sound change, as in byrig ‘cities’, see §§6.43-4, or, possibly, 
as a compromise spelling for /i/, but see §7.69. On the other hand, the regular 
gen.dat.sg. hdliges, halige of AHom may be either a spelling for /j/ or due to epenthesis 
between a liquid and an approximant, see Pope (1967-8: 184-5) and §7.76n2. 


2.77 The back approximant was most commonly represented by (w), or, 
rather, the runic symbol p (wynn), see §2.2, less commonly by (u) or 
(uu). This sound was undoubtedly labiovelar and the preferred transcription 
is /w/. Examples of /w/ initially and medially are wind ‘wind’, sndwas 
‘snows’. Finally /w/ should not occur, see §§4.9, 7.72-3, but (w) is often 
found there although without certain phonological implication, hence 
snaw ‘snow’. In the earliest texts and continental mss. runic (p) is most 
infrequent and is regularly replaced by (u, uu).' Hence EpGl has only nine 
cases of (w) alongside frequent (u, uu), such as 1014 wand ‘mole’ beside 
1045 wuandaeuuiorpae ‘mole’, whilst the continental ErfGl has no instances 
of (w).* CorpGl has all three spellings. A number of mss., especially CP(H), 
use (u) postconsonantally, (w) elsewhere. (u, uu) are most common in Nbr, 
being used throughout the period. Examples are: CH(M, L) ward ‘guardian’, 
uerc ‘work’, uundra ‘miracle’ gen.pl., BDS uuiurthit, uueorthae forms of 
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‘become’, LRid uéta ‘wet’, uong ‘plain’, Li huelc ‘which’, givias ‘thou askest’, 
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uulfes ‘wolves’.* 


1 


Nevertheless (w) appears in a dated text as early as 685x694 Ch 1117 + Writolaburna, 
+ triow ‘tree’. 

2 ErfGl normally replaces (w) by (u, uu), but 173 pindil for EpGl windil ‘basket’ and 
1059 uuidubindae for wi(d)uwindae, CorpGl 2158 uuduuuinde ‘bindweed’ shows the 
continental scribe’s unfamiliarity with (p). 

LNbr shows a number of further variations, with (wu), and hence (wo) occasional 
{o), such as Li geduoa, gedoa ‘wash’. Forms such as Li oeg ‘way’ are ambiguous, but 
probably arose due to a reluctance to double (0), see Brunner (1965: §172A), and 
hence equal woeg. 


2.78 Of the various changes to the OE consonant system which occurred 
during the period, three pose special problems of phonological classification, 
and are mentioned below in addition to the discussion above. 


(1) 


(3) 


It is assumed above that OE had geminate consonants only in medial 
position, but it is probable that geminate clusters existed finally in the 
earliest parts of the period. Hence contrasts such as brocc ‘badger’ 
against bréc ‘affliction’, see §2.50 for the medial contrast, must have 
existed at that time. However, even very early texts show variation 
between geminate and single spellings, for example, EpGl, ErfGl 243 
bedd, 971 bed ‘bed’, and this indicates early degemination, see further 
Kurath (1956: 435) and the discussion and further references in 
§§7.80-1.' 

It is probably impossible to determine when palatal [c, 3] completed 
their development into affricates, see §2.65. They are classed as affricates 
here because by the time of the earliest texts they were phonologically 
distinct from velar [k, g] and because they had undoubtedly become 
affricates before the end of the period. 

We have already discussed (§§2.56, 61) the problematic phonetic status 
of [g] and [y], when it was suggested that diachronically the preferred 
analysis might be /y/, but synchronically it might be /g/. On the other 
hand, the use of both /y/ and /g/ was advocated for the purpose of 
exposition. The diachronic preference for /y/ is based primarily on the 
fact that palatalization of *g > /j/ (except after nasals and in gemination) 
is scarcely explicable if we assume */g/, pace the views noted in §2.56n1. 
The synchronic analysis of /g/ is often justified on the grounds that a 
phonemic system with /y/ but not /g/ is highly marked, but this is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that such a phonemic system appears 
to be a typological feature of the North Sea Gmc languages, for example, 
OFris, OSax (Moulton, 1972: 155-60) and also ModFris (Cohen 
et al., 1961: 122-3), see also Hogg (1979b). Probably more crucial, 
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therefore, is the phonetic status of initial g. We have already noted 
that since initial *g palatalizes to a fricative, it must at the time of 
palatalization have been a fricative itself. On the other hand, initial 
*g undoubtedly had become a stop before the ME period, and although 
no precise dating can be established, it is most probable that it was 
a stop in the later periods of OE. As such the synchronic analysis of 
/g/ is probably the preferred analysis for those periods. Nevertheless, 
the picture is made more complex by the status of [gg]. Naturally 
[gg], which was undoubtedly a geminate stop, could only arise by 
processes other than WGmce gemination, since [gg] by that process 
develops as /d3/. The problem is that the words which contain [gg] 
are not only of dubious etymology but are also members of a clear 
semantic set, largely animal pet-names, such as docga ‘dog’, frogga ‘frog’, 
*picga ‘pig’, *stagga ‘stag’, sugga ‘sparrow’, wicga ‘earwig’.” As such, 
the status of [gg] is rather less clear than it might be, since it would 
seem to have some phonaesthetic or similar force, see Hogg (1982a). 
Interestingly, if degemination were earlier than devoicing of final frica- 
tives, which is, alas, unlikely, [g] and [y] would contrast finally: hogg 
‘hog’ against *hog-, as in compounds of the type bohful ‘mindful’. 


' Doubling of letters is quite common in runic inscriptions, and this could be the 


source of double consonants in Li and Ru2, such as séipp ‘ship’, begeattas ‘they obtain’. 
It is more likely, however, that they indicate the shortness of the preceding vowel, see 
Luick (1914-40: §§670-1) and, for the runic evidence, Page (1962). 

2 But note séeacga ‘hair’, which is possibly a borrowing from ON. For flocgian 
(Brunner, 1965: §216.2) read flocgan, cf. PrudGl1 flocgest = Lat emices, where an 
affricate is clearly plausible. 


2.79 From the above discussion it is possible, maintaining the reservations 
of §2.41, to suggest the following consonant system for OE: 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar 


Voiceless stops /p/ /t/ - /k/ 
Voiced stops /b/ /d/ - - 
Voiceless fricatives /f/ /0/ - /x/ 
Voiced fricatives - - - /y/ 
Sibilants - /s/ /jl - 
Affricates - /t{,5/ - 
Nasals /m/ /n/ - - 
Liquids, approximants  —- [rl il /w/ 


2.80 In isolation OE syllables divided into two types: heavy and light. In 
stressed positions heavy syllables had a minimal rhyme structure of -VVC 
or -VCC, for example, stdn ‘stone’, word ‘word’, whilst light syllables had 
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the structure -VC, for example, séip ‘ship’.' In stressed positions extra-heavy 
syllables of the types -VVCC, -VCCC, -VVCCC could occur, such as héold 
‘he held’, fyrst ‘period’, éhst ‘thou persecutest’ (< *éhtst < *éhtest), but the 
type -VVCCCC as in *éhtst does not seem to have occurred. In unstressed 
positions everywhere, only light syllables and heavy syllables of the type 
-VCC occurred, such as deges ‘day’ gen.sg, Hélend ‘Saviour’. Additionally 
extra-light syllables of the type -V could occur both medially and finally, 
such as lufode ‘he loved’. It also seems probable that unstressed syllables 
containing only a resonant could occur, hence hrefn ‘raven’, but see 
§§6.38-40 for discussion and examples. The different restrictions on syllable 
weight in stressed and unstressed positions mean that there is fluctuation 
in vowel length in words subject to variable stress, notably non-lexical items 
such as pronouns, such as hé ‘he’, swa ‘so’. 


' V indicates a short vowel or diphthong, C indicates a short consonant, whilst VV 


indicates either a long vowel or a long diphthong and CC indicates either a sequence 
of consonants or, medially, a geminate consonant. 


2.81 There is some evidence from OE stress, see McCully and Hogg 
(1990: esp. 321), that in polysyllabic words the division of syllables fol- 
lowed the principle that intervocalic consonants should be assigned to the 
following syllable wherever possible, hence [sta][nas] ‘stones’, etc. Where 
the intervocalic consonant was a geminate, however, it seems more likely 
that the syllable division intervened, so that the structure was of the type 
[frem][man] ‘perform’. However, if this principle of syllable division resulted 
in an over-light stressed syllable of the type -V, for example, [séi][pu] ‘ships’, 
it seems likely that a process of ambisyllabification occurred so that the 
intervocalic consonant belonged to both the coda of the stressed syllable 
and the onset of the following syllable, for example, [séi[p]u]. There is no 
evidence that the same process occurred if the stressed syllable already had 
the minimal structure proper to stressed syllables, hence the /n/ in [sta][nas] 
remains a member of the second syllable only and is not ambisyllabic, see 
Colman (1986). Nor does the process of ambisyllabification operate in 
unstressed syllables, which can always be extra-light, see §2.80. 


2.82 It is, however, clear that word-boundaries overrode the principles 
of ambisyllabification outlined in §2.81, so that in compound words syllable- 
boundaries and word-boundaries would coincide, for example, [héah][engel] 
‘archangel’, [gi#p][rinc] ‘warrior’. But many historical compounds were no 
longer synchronically analysed as such in OE, and thus we find original 
compounds which come to be syllabified in the same way as in simple 
lexemes, for example, [wo[r]old] ‘world’ < *wer-ald, [o[n]et][tan] ‘hasten’ 
< *an-haitjan. This is the explanation of the back formation raefnan 
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‘performs’ from arefnan ‘perform’ < *or-aBnjan. The resyllabification would 
promote confusion of @- and or- prefixes, see §2.88n4. 


2.83 The phonotactics of OE syllables as they pertain to consonantal 
onsets and codas do not often differ significantly from those in PDE, see 
Gimson (1980: 237-53). The discussion below, therefore, considers only 
the more important contrasts between OE and PDE, firstly in onsets and 
secondly in codas. For further discussion of these contrasts see Lutz 
(1988). 


(1) A number of onset clusters are found in OE which are not found in 
PDE. Of these the most important are clusters of /w/ + liquid, that is, 
/wr-, wl-/, as in writan ‘write’, wlanc ‘proud’. Whereas /wr-/ clusters 
are extremely common, /wl-/ clusters are relatively infrequent. It is 
noticeable that such clusters violate the so-called ‘sonority hierarchy’, 
whereby less sonorous segments should be closer to the margins of 
the syllable, see Hogg and McCully (1987: 32-4) and references 
therein, also Lutz (1988). Rather less significant but yet of interest are 
the initial sequences of /x/ + resonant, that is, /xw, xl, xr, xn/, which 
begin to be lost at the end of the OE or beginning of the ME period, 
see §7.48. The infrequent initial cluster /fn-/, for example, fnésan 
‘sneeze’, remains throughout OE, to be lost much later in ME or, 
perhaps, be replaced by /sn/, see Hogg (1983). Finally, it is of interest 
to note that in OE poetry the groups /sp, st, sk/ alliterate only with 
themselves, as in, for example, Beo 1409, cf. Beo 1569 where /sw/ 
alliterates with /s/, and this suggests that these groups filled a single 
slot in the onset structure, as in PDE. 

(2) Perhaps the most important feature of codas is that clusters of the 
type nasal + homorganic consonant occur with labials and velars as 
well as dentals, hence lamb ‘lamb’ = /lamb/, bring ‘ring’ = /xring/, in 
addition to hand ‘hand’ = /hand/. Where a consonantal cluster forms 
the coda of an extra-heavy cluster, it would appear that the final 
consonant must be a dental, a situation not dissimilar to PDE. 


2.84 OE had, like PDE, a stress-based system of accentuation, and in this 
respect differed from late IE, where a pitch-based system of accentuation 
existed, see §3.4. Furthermore, in OE, as elsewhere in Gmc, stress soon came 
to be fixed upon the first syllable of a word, that is to say, OE developed 
a ‘left-strong’ stress system. The evidence for stress patterns derives from 
four sources: (1) sound changes restricted to stressed syllables, such as 
palatal diphthongization (§§5.47ff.); (2) loss or reduction of weak-stressed 
elements (Chapter 6); (3) metrical and alliterative practice; (4) the assumption, 
where the evidence permits, of an unchanging stress system throughout the 
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history of English. It should be noted, of course, that (4) cannot be wholly 
correct, since PDE has a ‘right-strong’ system of stress, see McCully and 
Hogg (1990) for further discussion. Furthermore, it has to be recognized 
with respect to (3) that however close the rhythms of OE poetry may have 
been to normal speech, the two sets of rhythms could not have coincided 
completely, see Daunt (1946), also McIntosh (1949). The stress system 
presented here is intended only as an approximate guide to the stress system 
of ‘normal’ OE speech, and hence, although it should not contradict the 
metrical system of OE, it should not be taken as an analysis of metrical 
stress, except where specifically stated.' It should be clear, therefore, that 
the status of the outline below is even more hypothetical than the remarks 
elsewhere in this work, and they should not be considered to be in any 
way factual. 


1 


The fundamental works on OE metrics are Sievers (1885, 1893a, 1893b), importantly 
revised by Bliss (1962). For another view see Pope (1942), also Heusler (1925-9). 
A segmental generative account is presented in Halle and Keyser (1971: 87-97), and 
a non-linear account is given by McCully and Hogg (1990). Other important recent 
works include Russom (1987), Suphi (1985, 1988). 


2.85 The reconstruction of OE phrasal accent is entirely reliant on metrical 
analysis, and it is possible only to outline the general principles underlying 
that. Naturally in any given phrase or sentence these principles must be 
flexibly interpreted, since syntactic structure or rhetorical emphasis, amongst 
other factors, can change patterns of intonation and stress radically. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to distinguish three types of word category in 
relation to phrasal accent:! 


(1) Type I words are those lexical items which normally both are stressed 
and receive tonic accent. The word-classes belonging to this type are 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, including infinitives and participles when 
they function syntactically as nouns and adjectives respectively. 

(2) Type II words are those lexical items which are normally stressed but 
do not normally receive tonic accent. The word-classes belonging to 
this type are verbs and adverbs. Note that adverbs may therefore be 
either Type I or Type II, although they are normally the latter. There 
is a hierarchy of word-classes, such that nouns and adjectives receive 
tonic accent in preference to adverbs, whilst adverbs receive tonic 
accent in preference to verbs. 

(3) Type III words are generally non-lexical items which normally both 
are unstressed and do not receive tonic accent. The word-classes 
belonging to this type include pronouns, quantifiers, prepositions, and 
conjunctions. 
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The contrast between lexical and non-lexical items is particularly significant 
in considering the variable stress of affixes and similar forms. Thus a suffix 
such as -lié may be either (secondary-)stressed or unstressed, according to 
whether it is affixed to a lexical or non-lexical item: it will have secondary 
stress in gelustfullice ‘joyfully’, but be unstressed (with consequent syncope) 
in *hwa-lik > hwelé ‘which’. 


' The standard work on sentence accent (from the point of view of poetry) is 


H. Kuhn (1933). Fakundiny (1970) valuably emphasizes the flexibility of the system, 
see too Slay (1952). 

* Of course, when infinitives or participles are syntactically verbal, then they have 
the same characteristics as any other verbal form. 


2.86 The general principles underlying OE word stress appear to be as 
follows, see McCully and Hogg (1990) for a fuller account. Firstly, stress 
was assigned on a left-to-right basis in words. Secondly, only heavy syllables 
may be stress-bearing, except in the case of initial (leftmost) syllables, which 
may bear stress even if light, provided that they are followed by an unstressed 
syllable. Thirdly, the leftmost stressed syllable in a word receives primary 
stress, and all other stressed syllables receive secondary stress. The following 
morphological elements were capable of bearing stress: (1) the root mor- 
phemes of lexical items, see §2.85; (2) prefixes of nouns and adjectives; 
(3) derivational suffixes which were historically free morphemes; (4) second 
elements of proper names. These four types are discussed separately in 
§§2.87-90 below, and exceptional cases are discussed in §2.91. 


2.87 No problems are presented by words with only one root morpheme, 
where the first syllable is always stressed, for example, word ‘word’, Yfel 
‘evil’, wreon ‘cover’. In such words the addition of an inflexional syllable 
has no effect, for example, wordes gen.sg. If a further syllable in the morpheme 
is heavy, then it bears secondary stress, but only if that syllable is not final. 
Hence the addition of inflexional endings characteristically alters stress 
patterns, for example, ébeling ‘prince’ but éelingas ‘princes’.' In compounds 
both root morphemes naturally have at least one stress-bearing syllable, 
but again it is only the leftmost syllable which bears primary stress.” Typical 
examples are: stéfcrcéft ‘grammar’, gdmolfeax ‘grey-haired’, hildfruma ‘prince’, 
fyrhéard ‘fire-hardened’, gupgelac ‘battle’, mdanfordédla ‘criminal’. An 
important subgroup of compounds are those compound verbs where the 
first element of the compound is a separable prefix originally derived from 
a preposition. These prefixes can be divided into three groups; (1) prefixes 
occurring only as separable prefixes: efter, fore, from, mid, ongéan; (2) 
prefixes identical to stressed inseparable prefixes, see §2.88: et, bi, inn, 
ofer, to, purh, under, ymbe; (3) prefixes identical in form to unstressed 
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inseparable prefixes, see §2.88: of, on, wip.’ When the prefix remains with 
the verb the stress pattern is as for other compounds, such as inngangan 
‘enter’, &fterspyrian ‘inquire’. Naturally, the root morpheme of the verb 
becomes primary-stressed when the prefix is separated from the verb. 


' Tn forms such as cyningas ‘kings’, the second syllable is unstressed since the first 
YHINg' gs; y 


syllable is light, see §2.86 for this restriction on stressed initial syllables. 

Sievers’s claim (1893b: §§6.2, 15.3c, 15.4c) that some compounds might have two 
primary stresses, for example, Beo 37 of féorwégum ‘from a distance’, 1155 éorpcyninges 
‘earthly king’ gen.sg., is implausible. Where such forms must carry two primary stresses 
metrically, as with éorp cyninges, they should be analysed as two separate words, on 
the analogy of Beo 1210 feorh cyninges, 2912 fyll cyninges. 
> Note Max 1 wipre healdap ‘resist’ with the stressed form of the prefix. Elsewhere 
the unstressed forms of of, on, wip have been generalized, except, of course, where 
the prefix is stressed and inseparable, see §2.88. 


2.88 In §2.84 it was observed that, whereas in the earliest periods of Gmc 
stress was variable, it soon came to be fixed upon the first syllable of a 
word. Consequently the initial syllables of OE words were stressed regardless 
of whether or not the initial syllable was part of a root morpheme. If the 
initial syllable was (part of) a prefix, then the root morpheme would still 
carry stress, but of course, by §2.86, that stress would be secondary. 
Examples are dndgit ‘sense’, 6rléahtre ‘blameless’. This, however, holds 
only for nouns, adjectives and adverbs. In verbs at the time of the Gmc 
accent shift the verbal prefixes, unlike the nominal and adjectival prefixes, 
were not yet compounded with the verb but were unstressed proclitics of 
verb phrases. As a result, verbal prefixes were not normally stressed in OE 
(except, of course, the separable prefixes discussed in §2.87), and the first 
stressed syllable of inseparably prefixed verbs is usually the first syllable of 
the root morpheme, hence forbérnan ‘burn up’, oferciiman ‘overcome’, cf. 
nouns such as forwyrd ‘ruin’, dfermaégen ‘superior force’. As a result of 
these contrasting stress patterns, minimal pairs exist, with nouns and adjec- 
tives showing the development of the stressed prefix, verbs showing the 
development of the unstressed prefix. The principal minimal pairs are: 


*a- éfpanca ‘offence’ ofpyncan ‘displease’ 
*ana-' dngin ‘beginning’ anginnan ‘begin’ 
*and-' andsaca ‘apostate’ ansdcan ‘deny’ 
*at-* étspyrning ‘offence’ otspurnan ‘stumble’ 
*bi- bigéenga ‘inhabitant’ began ‘occupy’ 
*inn- insteépe ‘entrance’ instéppan ‘enter’ 
*unp- upgenge ‘evanescent’ opgan ‘escape’ 
*ys-‘ éléte ‘divorcée’ alétan ‘let go’ 
* 4 s BS ¢ . > Fi c is > 
us- orpanc mind apénéan devise 


*wipar- — wipersaca ‘adversary’ wipsdcan ‘refuse’ 
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Other prefixes which may precede either nouns or verbs show no distinc- 
tion between stressed and unstressed forms. The principal examples are: 
efter-,° ed-, for-, fore-, mis-, ofer-, t6-,° purh-, un-, under-, up-,° ymb-, 
cf. typical examples above.’ 

' The unstressed form of *and- (= *ant-) has been lost, or, possibly, merged with the 
unstressed form of *ana-, and in either eventuality the unstressed forms of *and- 
and *ana- are identical in OE. Hence amongst stressed forms a considerable number 
of doublets are found, such as andfeng, anfeng ‘seizing’. For the variation between 
an- and on- see §§5.3-6. 

* The unstressed form of- is rare: Ps(A) otéawan ‘show’ (frequently, beside od- 1x), 
otéctun ‘they added’, otspurne ‘strike’ 2sg.pr.subj., ProvGl otsperninée ‘offence’, cf. 
etspyrning. Otherwise ot- is replaced by either @t- or op-, the unstressed form of 
*unp-. 
> Since -mm- would degeminate except intervocalically, the stressed and unstressed 
forms are usually identical as here. But intervocalically geminate forms can be found, 
such as innylfe ‘bowel’. 
* The normal development of the stressed prefix is to or-, but OE, OSax, OFris show 
a development to @-, d- as well, probably due to loss of */r/ with lowering and com- 
pensatory lengthening, although the development is obscure, see §3.20 for some possibly 
related developments. The unstressed prefix always loses */r/ except in ar@fnan ‘per- 
form’, see §2.82. 
* But occasional forms such as wibercwepan ‘resist’, wipersacian ‘blaspheme’ 
show extension of the stressed prefix, either from participial forms with adjectival 
stress or from related nouns, such as wifpercwepness ‘contradiction’, wipersacung 
‘blasphemy’. 
° These prefixes may also be separable, in which case they are stressed when separable 
prefixes of verbs, see §2.87. 

For exceptions to the above see §2.91(2). 


2.89 The third group of elements capable of being stressed comprises 
those derivational suffixes which were historically derived from free mor- 
phemes. The principal suffixes concerned are: -bére, -bora, -cund, -dom, 
-fest, -feald, -full, -hadd, -ldc, -léas, -lié, -r@den, -scipe, -sum, -weard. 
Historically such suffixes must have behaved like the second elements of 
compounds, so that stress patterns such as listb@re ‘agreeable’, godcind 
‘sacred’, wiildorfiill ‘glorious’, dréamleas ‘joyless’, éorlscipe ‘courage’ would 
have occurred, but the status of these elements appears to have been gradually 
obscured during the period, so that words containing such suffixes are treated 
parallel to forms such as epeling discussed in §2.87, and the suffixes bear 
secondary stress only if they are disyllabic by either origin or inflexion. 
Where stress is lost in monosyllabic suffixes, then long vowels are naturally 
shortened, for example, cynedom ‘kingdom’ < cynedom. Evidence for variability 
of stress is found in words where the suffix has developed according to the 
pattern of unstressed syllables, such as hlaford, hlafordes ‘lord’, fulluht, 
fullubtes ‘baptism’, alongside stressed forms PPs hlafwearde ‘steward’, Ch 634 
fulwiht, fullwibtes (more frequent). 
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2.90 Quite parallel to the forms discussed in §2.89 are the second elements 
of proper names, for these elements were also variable in stress in exactly 
the same way. Examples are: Hropgar, Beowulf, but Hropgares, etc. 


2.91 In this section are discussed firstly the principal exceptions to the 
rules of compound stress and secondly those to the rules of word stress, 
particularly as they affect prefixes. 


(1) 


The main group of exceptions to the rules of compound stress discussed 
in §2.87 consists of compound adverbs. In these cases the stress system 
applies as if the two elements were phrasally joined, and hence the 
stress patterns are initially determined by the rules of phrasal stress, 
see §2.85. Thus compounds where the first element is a preposition 
and the second element is a noun adverb are always stressed on the 
second element, for example, todég ‘today’, onbéc ‘behind’, beforan 
‘before’, begéondan ‘beyond’. In such cases the unstressed first element 
is often reduced, for example, beftan ‘behind’, biatan ‘without’, bufan 
‘above’, binnan ‘inside’ against beceftan, betitan, beufan, beinnan. 
Similarly the prefix full- is unstressed in fulloft ‘very often’, etc. Where 
both elements of the compound are non-lexical and therefore unstressed 
in isolation, but the compound adverb is lexical and stress-bearing, 
the position is less clear, but the adverbial conjunctions ba and pér 
seem always to be unstressed, for example, nu#pa ‘now then’, pagit ‘as 
yet’, peerinne ‘therein’. On the other hand the quantifying adverb eall 
seems, as would be expected, always to be stressed, for example, 
éallswa ‘so’, éalneg ‘always’. 

The principal cause of variation in the stress system of prefixed forms 
is the contrasting stress patterns of nouns and verbs discussed in §2.88. 
The consequence of this contrast is that the nominal and verbal stress 
systems compete with one another and that therefore, for example, 
nouns which are derived from verbs (or felt to be so derived) may 
take the verbal stress pattern. We may distinguish five types where an 
unexpected stress pattern is found: (a) deverbal nouns; (b) denominal 
verbs; (c) participles; (d) forms with the prefix un-; (e) forms with the 
prefix ge-. These are discussed separately below. 


(a) Where nouns are derived from complex verbs the nominalization 
has no effect on the stress pattern, and so initial prefixes remain 
unstressed, for example, forgifness ‘forgiveness’ < forgifan, alysing 
‘redemption’ < alysan, onséinung ‘abomination’ < onscinian. This 
process is particularly common when the prefix is be- (= accented bi-) 
and for-, and in these cases the unaccented forms of the prefix pre- 
dominate even amongst nouns, for example, bebdd ‘command’, behat 
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‘promise’, forbdd ‘prohibition’. However, in a number of instances, 
especially where the derivational relationship is less transparent, the 
normal nominal pattern is followed, and forms with stressed prefixes are 
found, such as bispéll ‘proverb’, forwyrd ‘ruin’ (alongside forwyrd).'* 
(b) Similarly, where verbs are synchronically derived from nouns the 
verb formation process does not affect stress, and hence initial prefixes 
remain stressed, for example, dndswarian ‘answer’ < dndswaru, 
fultumian ‘help’ < fultum, dndwyrdan ‘answer’ < dndwyrde.* 

(c) Although participles are syntactically often adjectival, so that they 
should have stress on the prefix, it is more common for them to follow 
the stress pattern of the verb from which they are derived, for example, 
underpéoded ‘subjected’. Nevertheless, occasional forms can be found 
with stress on the first element, showing the syntactically expected 
stress pattern, such as snderbeoded. Hence participles such as 
wiperhycgende ‘hostile’ show the stressed prefix wiber- rather than 
wip-, see §2.88. 

(d) The negative prefix un- occurs mainly with nouns, adjectives and 
adverbs and so should always bear primary stress, for example, sincléne 
‘impure’, vinsmepe ‘rough’. But sometimes the primary stress is trans- 
ferred to the root syllable, for example, uncléne. Doubtless such 
transference is due to the synchronic productivity of un- as a prefix 
capable of negating any suitable form. Further evidence for this is 
possibly found in the replacement of the unstressed prefix an- (on-) 
by un- in verbs such as unbindan ‘unbind’ (alongside onbindan). 

(e) The prefix ge- was never stressed in Gmc, even in nouns, see 
Bennett (1972: 109-10), and thus forms such as gescéaft ‘creation’ 
always have stress on the root syllable.* Most such forms may be taken 
under §2.91 (2a) but the same holds for forms not synchronically 
related to verbs, such as gelic ‘like’. 


Similarly béot ‘promise’ is found beside bebdat, where the different stress pattern 


has permitted loss of / and hiatus resolution. 


The expected stressed form of for-, namely fra-, occurs only in frétwe ‘ornaments’ 


and its derivatives and fracop ‘wicked’. That the prefix is no longer analysed as such 
can be seen from examples such as gefrétwode ‘adorned’, see too n4. 

This is also the case at least in 6nettan ‘hasten’ where the derivation from a noun 

has been obscured. The synchronic status of dndettan ‘confess’ is less certain, cf. vari- 
ous derived forms of *andett and perhaps the predicative noun dndetta ‘confessor’. 
* A possible exception is géatwe ‘armour’, cf. getdwe ‘equipment’. The parallel devel- 
opment of frétwe and the existence of Goth (us)fratwjan ‘equip’ without medial vowel 
both suggest the possibility of an earlier abnormal development which does not contradict 
the unstressed value for *ga- in Gmc, see Luick (1914-40: §314A2). For another view 
see Streitberg (1896: §143) but compare Bennett (1972: 110fn6). For the length of 
a in getawe see Pope (1942: 322). 


The vowels in Germanic 


I Primitive Germanic 


3.1 It is not possible within the scope of this work to give more than a 
brief outline of the development of vowels in Germanic prior to the period 
of Old English. Nor is any attempt made here to discuss the vowel system 
of Indo-European. Further, particular attention is paid only to those develop- 
ments in later periods of Germanic which lead directly to the evolution of 
the OE vowel system. Fuller discussions of the Germanic material may be 
found in works such as Prokosch (1939), Krahe and Meid (1969), and the 
contributions in van Coetsem and Kufner (1972), especially Antonsen (1972) 
and Bennett (1972). 


3.2 Given the arbitrariness of any starting-point it is most convenient to 
use as our initial stage the period when Germanic had become clearly 
distinct from the other IE languages but before the time of the Germanic 
accent shift (see §3.4). For this period of Primitive Germanic we may 
reconstruct a vowel system consisting of six long vowels, four diphthongs, 
and four short vowels. The diphthongs consisted of /e, a/ together with a 
high element which could be either front or back. This gives a system as 
follows: 


(a) Long vowels 


lr ur 
er Or 
xi di 


(b) Diphthongs 
el eu 
al au 
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(c) Short Vowels 
i u 
e 
a 


3.3. The system of long vowels and diphthongs postulated in §3.2 under- 
went modification at the very earliest period of PrGmc, if not earlier, so 
that */a:/ merged with */o:/ and the diphthong */ei/ monophthongized to 
*fit/, */ax/ was rare in IE, but the above shift is the source of OE bropor 
‘brother’, m6ddor ‘mother’, stdd ‘stood’, cf. Lat frdter, mater, stare. */ei/ 
was common, however, and its monophthongization is well represented, 
as in the present forms of strong class I verbs, such as ridan ‘ride’, cf. the 
spelling (ei) in Goth to represent /i:/, for example, reidan. These developments 
produce the long vowel system: 


3.4 The major phonological shift in PrGmc, however, concerns accent. 
It is generally thought that in late IE accent was primarily determined by 
pitch. Pitch accent was variable, that is to say, it could occur on any syllable 
in the word as determined either lexically or morphologically. However, 
PrGmce developed a new system of stress accentuation which was governed 
by the principles outlined in §§2.84-91 for OE. This had the important 
consequence that henceforth, in contrast to the system operating under 
pitch accentuation, Gmc and its daughter languages began to treat vowels 
in stressed and unstressed syllables differently. The following sections deal 
only with vowels of stressed syllables; for the vowels of unstressed syllables 
see §§3.27-34. 


II Vowel harmony 


3.5 In all the Gmc languages, although to a lesser extent in OE than 
others (and to a greater extent in OHG than others), there is a clear tendency 
to harmonize the short vowels */i, u, e/ to a following vowel, so that */i, u/ 
lower before a nonhigh vowel and */e/ raises before a high vowel. However, 
if the short vowel is followed by */n/ + consonant or */m/ alone the harmonic 
process is inhibited and */e/ is raised to */i/. Clearly these developments 
before */n, m/ are simply a matter of raising before nasals, whereby all 
nonlow short vowels become [+high]. However, see Prokosch (1939: 113) 
for a contrary view. 
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3.6 */e/ regularly harmonizes to */i/ before */i/ or its consonantal counter- 
part */j/ in all the Gmc languages. The most obvious relevant OE examples 
are in the 2,3sg.pr.ind. of strong verbs of classes III-V, hence hilpst, hilpp, 
stilst, stil, spricst, sprich from helpan ‘help’, stelan ‘steal’, sprecan ‘speak’. 
Parallel to these is the present tense of the so-called weak presents of class 
V, biddan ‘ask’ < *bidjan, sittan ‘sit’, licgan ‘lie’, friégan ‘ask’, bicgan 
‘partake’. Other varied types of example include: midd ‘middle’, cf. Lat 
medius, rignan ‘rain’, cf. regn, wine ‘friend’, cf. Lat venia. A consequence 
of this change is that in OE /e/ cannot except by analogy stand before 
/i, j/ at the time of i-umlaut and there are therefore no definite examples 
of the umlaut of */e/ in OE, although the results of the two processes 
would be identical for OE, see §5.81 for discussion. 


3.7 An integral part of the change */e/ > */i/ is that the Gmc diphthong 
*/eu/ shifts to */iu/ in the same circumstances, for example, * biudis, * biudip, 
etc. < *beodan ‘ask’. Unlike the forms of §3.6, however, these then may 
be subject to i-umlaut in WS, giving bytst, bytt, etc., see further §5.83. 


3.8 The parallel shift of */e/ > */i/ before */u/ is frequent in OHG and 
OSax, but is generally absent in OE and OFris, for example, OHG, OSax 
filu ‘many’, cf. OE fela, OHG mitu, metu ‘mead’, cf. OE medu. The only 
good OE example of the shift is cwudu ‘cud’ < *cwidu < *cwedu by 
Combinative Back Umlaut of /i/, cf. EpGl 655 -quidu and see §5.109. If 
this is a genuine example the change may have been encouraged by the 
preceding */w/, see Ross (1954: 95-6). 


3.9 Except before nasals, see §3.5, */i/ > */e/ before non high vowels 
quite frequently in OFris, OSax, but the change is only attested in OE 
by nest ‘nest’, cf. Lat nidus, wer ‘man’, cf. Lat vir, and Ch 1195.5 speces, 
gen.sg. of usual spic ‘bacon’. Note particularly that weak class 2 verbs 
such as clipian ‘call’ show no sign of the change, similarly leofap ‘he lives’ 


< lifap. 


3.10 There is some variation in OE in the parallel lowering of */u/ > */o/ 
before non high vowels. Particularly in pa.parts. of strong verbs of classes 
TI-IV the lowering is very regular, hence coren ‘chosen’, holpen ‘helped’, 
stolen ‘stolen’, and there are other words also where /o/ is regular, such as 
dohtor ‘daughter’, god ‘god’, gold ‘gold’,' even perhaps when the following 
vowel is */o:/ > OE /u/, hence nosu ‘nose’ < *nus6.* But in many other 
cases no lowering occurs in OE even when the lowering is found elsewhere, 
especially in OHG. Typical examples are: bucca ‘buck’, fugol ‘bird’, full 
‘full’, ufan ‘from above’, wulf ‘wolf’, against OHG boch, etc. A third group 
of words show variation in forms, such as cnocian ~ cnucian ‘knock’, spora 
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~ spura ‘spur’, spornan ~ spurnan ‘spurn’. In all these cases, however, forms 
with /u/ are in an obvious majority.’ 


' But in geoc ‘yoke’, alongside iuc, (eo) indicates palatal diphthongization of */u/, 


see §5.60. 

> If this is the origin of nosu. The parallel form duru suggests *duruz, where lowering 
would not take place. See further Campbell (1959: §612). 

> Tt is not necessary to suppose that the later lowering of proto-OE */eu/ > /eo/ is 
relevant here, nor that similar lowerings, such as OSax breost ‘breast’ against treuwa 
‘troth’, where /w/ prevents lowering, are relevant. These shifts belong more properly to 
the histories of the individual languages. For early OE examples indicating /eu/ see §2.33. 


3.11 As stated in §3.5, the presence of a following */m/ or /n/ + consonant 
should inhibit the lowering of */i, u/ described in §§3.9-10. In effect, 
however, examples are restricted to retention of */u/, see however §§3.13-14, 
where it is most regularly seen in the pa.parts. of strong verbs of class II, 
such as swummen ‘swum’, bunden ‘bound’, sprungen ‘sprung’, cf. holpen, 
and in the class IV verb numen ‘taken’, cf. stolen. Other more isolated 
examples include forms such as cuman ‘come’, hund ‘hundred’, fruma 
‘beginning’, guma ‘man’ and other masc. n-stems of the same structure. 
The same retention of */u/ before */n/ standing alone is found quite often 
in OE, for example, hunig ‘honey’ (< *hunag-), Punor ‘thunder’, wunap 
‘he dwells’, and there is also variation in the other WGmc languages. 


3.12 When */e/ was followed by */m/ or /n/ + consonant, then, as stated 
in §3.5, it was regularly raised to */i/ in Gmc. The change is most regularly 
seen in the present forms of strong verbs of class III, such as swimman 
‘swim’, bindan ‘bind’, cf. helpan ‘help’, and the class IV niman ‘take’ also 
belongs here. Typical of the development outside the strong class system 
is wind ‘wind’, cf. Lat ventus. The change is often obscured by later develop- 
ments involving loss of the nasal, such as fif ‘five’, cf. Goth fimf, Grk pente, 
for further examples see §§3.13-14.' 


' Unlike the situation described in §3.11, here single */n/ does not cause raising, hence 


cwene ‘woman’, and parallel forms in other Gmc languages. For wine, etc. see §3.6. 


III Loss of nasals and compensatory lengthening 


3.13. Early in the PrGmc period a nasal was lost between a vowel and a 
voiceless velar fricative, with nasalization and compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel, so that the sequences */inx, unx, aynx/ developed as */izx, 
tix, Grx/. It seems reasonable to suppose that this development happened 
at much the same time as the processes of vowel harmony discussed in 
§§3.5-12, for this explains the failure of */e, o/ to appear in these contexts. 
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Under those circumstances the high vowels may be assumed eventually to 
lose their nasalization and develop in parallel to other long vowels. Thus 
we find OE péon ‘thrive’ < pion < *pixan < *pbinxan, cf. Goth -peiban, 
OSax thihan, pihte, pret. of pyncan ‘seem’, fiubt ‘moisture’, ahbte ‘dawn’. 
In the case of */anx/ the lengthening to */Gx/ was sufficiently late to prevent 
its merger with IE */a:/ which shifted throughout Gmc to /o:/, see §3.3, 
for it appears as /a:/ in Goth, NGmc, OHG, and OSax. In OE and OFris, 
however, the nasalization is retained, and there is a late Anglo-Frisian 
rounding to /o:/. Further details and discussion are to be found in §§3.22, 
but typical examples include Pdhte ‘he thought’ < *Panxte, cf. pencan 
‘think’, hon ‘hang’ < *hanxan, cf. hangen ‘hung’. 


3.14 In OF, OFris, and OSax only, and hence to be placed at a much later 
date than the change discussed in §3.13, the PrGmce loss of nasal between 
a vowel and a voiceless velar fricative, with compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel, was generalized to all fricatives, so that nasals were then lost 
in the groups */mf, n@, ns/. In other respects the change was identical, so 
that */i, u/ were simply lengthened to /it, ut/, whilst, at least in Anglo- 
Frisian,’ */a/ when lengthened and nasalized was rounded to /o:/. Typical 
examples of the lengthening of */i, u/ are: fif ‘five’, cf. Got fimf, fifel 
‘monster’, libe ‘gentle’, cf. OHG lindi, sip ‘journey’, cf. Got sinps, gap 
‘war’, cf. OHG gund-, mip ‘mouth’, cf. OHG mund, up- prefix, cf. Got 
unpa-, dust ‘dust’, cf. OHG tunst, us ‘us’, cf. OHG uns. Typical examples 
of the lengthening and shift of */a/ are: sdfte ‘soft’, dber ‘other’, sdp ‘true’, 
top ‘tooth’, gds ‘goose’, but see §3.22 for further discussion and details.” 


' Occasional forms with /o:/ are also found in OSax. 


* Also to be taken here is the runic name and name prefix 6s-. See also van Loey 
(1970: §29) for discussion of this element in Dutch place-names and evidence of both 
lengthening outside OE, OFris, OSax and rounding outside Anglo-Frisian. 


3.15 The changes described in §§3.13-14 may be approximately charac- 
terized as follows, where the restriction to [+back] fricatives which applies 
in PrGmce is lost with the generalization of the change in WGme: 


Vv head " V o/ +cons 
+nas tlong +cont 
+back 


IV Diphthongization 


3.16 One clear characteristic of the WGme dialects is that diphthongs 
were frequently developed, either in the context of a following geminate 
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approximant, or due to resolution of hiatus forms. In all cases this diph- 
thongization is manifested by the vocalization of an approximant. In the 
cases of a following geminate consonant the source may either be the PrGmc 
geminates */jj, ww/ or the WGmc geminate */ww/. The source of the former 
geminates is obscure, see further §4.2, whilst the source of the latter is 
West Germanic gemination, see §4.11. There are several sources of hiatus, 
discussed in §3.19. 


3.17 In PrGmc the approximants */j, w/ were geminated after a short 
vowel to */jj, ww/, and then in WGmce there was vocalization to */ij, uw/.' 
Thus the sequences */ijj, ajj, iww, eww, aww/ developed into diphthong + 
approximant or, in the case of */ijj/, long vowel + approximant sequences, 
giving WGmce */ixj, aij, iuw, euw, auw/. These sequences then develop nor- 
mally into PrOE as */ixj, atj,” iow,’ eow, zaw/, see §§5.7-9, 41.* Typical 
examples of these changes are: *frijjo > Frige(-dwg) ‘Friday’, *klajj- > clég 
‘clay’, *triwwi > trywe ‘true’, *brewwan > bréowan ‘brew’, *glawwa > 
gléaw ‘wise’. 


' In NGmec the development was to ggj, gew, in Gothic to ddj, ggw by Holtzmann’s 


Law. For a discussion and summary of the many problems surrounding this change 
see Prokosch (1939: 92-3), Collinge (1985: 93-101). 

* But after monophthongization of */aij/ > */ayj/ i-umlaut operates normally with 
fronting of */a:/ due to the immediately following */j/, and consequently the later 
development is to /zxj/. Of course the */j/ here belongs to the following syllable, see 
§5.86 and Colman (1986). 

> In this case the new diphthong must be followed by */i/, see §3.7, and hence it is 
later subject to i-umlaut, for details of which see §5.83. 

* In these positions /w/ would regularly be lost in such positions through apocope, 
but it is frequently analogically restored, see §§7.72-3. 


3.18 By WGmce gemination, see §§4.11-14, */w/ would be lengthened to 
*/hww/ if followed directly by */j/, and hence the sequences */iwwj, awwj/ 
would arise. Diphthongization to */iuwj, auwj/ then followed and the further 
developments of the diphthong, with later i-umlaut due to the following */j/, 
are as expected in OE, giving WS *io > *ie >i, y, nWS io; WS ea > *ie > i, 
y, nWS éa > é. Additionally, however, one of the two remaining intervocalic 
approximants is then lost, the usual situation being that */j/ is lost after the 
high diphthong, */w/ after the low diphthong.' Hence we find: *niwwyja- > 
*niuwja- > *niewja- > niwe, AWS niowe ‘new’, *hawwj- > *hauwj- > * héawj- 
> *hiewj- > hig ‘hay’, nWS hég. Other examples parallel to niwe (niowe) are: 
gliw ‘form’, hiw ‘form’, hlywan ‘warm’;* examples parallel to hig (hég) are: 
cigan ‘call’, frigea ‘lord’, ig ‘island’, Sea 97 strégan ‘strew’, trig ‘tray’. 


1 


The phonology of the change is obscure, although it clearly has parallels with 
syncope. The loss of */j/ at least, and hence presumably of */w/, cannot be earlier than 
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i-umlaut, and one consequence of this is that it is difficult to determine the synchronic 
distinction which causes */j/ to be lost from original */iwwj/ sequences, */w/ to be lost 
from original */awwj/ sequences. In this context ivan, nWS éwan ‘show’ with loss of 
*/j/ rather than expected loss of */w/ is perhaps unsurprising. 

2 For glig see §4.9(2). 

* Poetical spiowede, spéowede ‘spat’ are usually assumed to be analogical on *spiowan 
(< *spiwwjan). Jul 476 spiowedan with a short diphthong may be originally from 
*spiwid- with transfer to class 2 as *spiwod and then back umlaut. Various forms of 
* stowan ‘sew’, such as CorpGl 1773 siouu ‘I sew’, are equally due to one of the above 
developments, dependent upon the length of the diphthong, which is uncertain. 


3.19 During the period when the WGmce languages still formed a unity, 
there occurred a process which was to be repeated during the OE period, 
see §§5.131ff. for details. This was that, when two vowels stood in hiatus 
and that sequence represented a sequence which corresponded to an existing 
diphthongal template, the second vowel desyllabified and formed a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel. In WGmc this process of hiatus resolution 
by means of diphthongization was restricted to sequences of short vowel 
+ */u/. These sequences could arise in three ways: (1) loss of */w/ before 
*fu/; (2) vocalization of */w/ when word-final; (3) shortening and raising 
of unstressed */o:/ > /u/, see §3.34. The developments of these hiatus 
sequences are discussed in turn below. 


(1) In WGmc */w/ was lost before */u/ (usually < */o1/, see §3.34) so that 
*/lewu, awu/ > */eu, au/. These diphthongs then develop normally 
in OE, see §5.41. Thus we find in the w6-declension OE cléa ‘claw’ 
< */kleu/ < */klau/ < */kla-u/ < */klawu/ < */klawo/, similarly préa 
‘affliction’. Nom.acc.pl. féa ‘few’, alongside féawe, féawa, is from 
neut.pl. */fauwot/, cf. gearu ‘ready’ nom.acc.pl.neut., and similarly fréa 
‘lord’ is from inflected forms, such as */frawun/. Amongst neut. wa-stems 
we find the plural forms cnéo ‘knees’, tréo ‘trees’ < */knewoz/, etc. 

(2) Similar to the examples under (1) are those where a word-final vowel is 
lost in WGmce after */w/, causing the approximant to vocalize and then 
diphthongize with a preceding vowel, for example, */strawa/ > */strau/ 
> OE stréa ‘straw’, */cnewa/ > */cneu/ > OE cnéo ‘knee’. Further typical 
examples include: *hréa ‘raw’, tréo ‘tree’, béo ‘servant’. In many cases 
w is analogically restored in OE, although the status of such restoration 
is obscure, see further §§7.72-3, giving more usual stréaw, hréaw. 

(3) A number of forms developed hiatus sequences which could lead to 
diphthongization merely by the shortening of unstressed */o:/ > */u/, 
hence */@rio:/ > */@riu/ > OE prio ‘three’ neut.pl. In io ‘she’, and the 
fem. demonstratives sio, Pios the fem. inflexional -u has been added 
to stem-final -i. Further diphthongization is seen in frond ‘enemy’, frio 
‘free’, friond ‘friend’, blio ‘colour’, where */u/ is due to */u/ in the 
final syllable of accusative forms, cf. §3.10, and see Ritter (1909). 
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V_ Influence of */z/ 


3.20 Where in WGmce */i, u/ would normally remain, that is, most frequently 
before a following high vowel, see §§3.9-10, these vowels in the develop- 
ment of OE are nevertheless lowered before an immediately following */z/ 
(which at a later point is rhotacized to /r/, see §§4.15-16, also, for the 
chronology, Luick (1914-40: §107A2)). The change is most obviously seen 
in various pronominal forms., such as we, me, ge, he, pe, cf. Goth weis, 
OHG wir, etc.’ Other examples include the prefixes or-, tor-, cf. Goth uz-, 
tuz, OHG ur-, zur-, and meord ‘reward’ (< *merd by breaking), cf. Goth 
mizdo.” See further Sievers (1900: 23ff.), Campbell (1939: 82-3). 


' Presumably the change occurs in weak forms of the pronouns, which may then be 


lengthened (> wé, etc.) under stress. 

2 Leornian ‘learn’ with both liornia and leornia in Nbr can only be placed here with 
some uncertainty. The verb shows traces of being originally of weak class 3 in OE, 
and the variation of vowel in Nbr at first sight suggests a late WGmce or proto-OE 
variation between */i/ and */e/ due to variation of the formative element between */j/ 
and */ze:/, which is supported by OFris lirnia, lernia. On the other hand, the breaking 
diphthong in these forms must be from */e/, since breaking before /r/ + consonant fails 
in the context of following /i,j/, see §5.24n5. 


3.21 A development before the sequences */zdi, zdj/ which is difficult to 
understand in the context of §3.20 would appear to account for reord 
‘food’, reord ‘voice’, gereord(e) ‘voice’, heordan ‘hards of flax’.' These 
words must have had the stem vowel */a/ in Gmc, cf. Got razda ‘voice’, 
and the stem vowel has developed to /e/ in this particular sequence, with 
later breaking and then i-umlaut, since -io- is normal in Nbr, see Campbell 
(1959: §124n4) for details. But any explanation of this development 
remains to be found. 


' Note also briorde ‘point’ dat.sg. (Li 1x, Ru2 2x) against MkGI(Li) 13.27 breard. 
2 The ME form rearde ‘voice’ (Azenbyte of Inwit) suggests a development from *rarde 
but this is equally difficult in the absence of the expected i-umlaut, and therefore it 
cannot be entirely relied upon. Note, however, breard in n1 above. Perhaps such forms 
were variant 6-stems rather than j6-stems. 


VI Long vowels 


3.22 The long vowel system which developed in PrGmce and is described 
in §3.3 was generally well preserved in the Gmc dialects leading to OE. 
One major exception to this, however, concerns the development of the 
low long vowel indicated in §3.3 as */z:/. As will be observed, */z:/ is the 
only low long vowel and there is no front/back contrast in operation. From 
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the structural point of view, therefore, the vowel as it develops in WGmc 
may be considered to be neutral in this last respect, that is, */a:/. Confirmation 
of this comes from Latin loan-words, such as strata ‘street’, where the Latin 
vowel is interpreted as Gmc */a:/, see §3.23. In many WGmce languages 
the consequent development is entirely expected, with /a:/ throughout, for 
example, OHG tat ‘deed’, mano ‘moon’. In OE and OFris, however, the 
situation is somewhat different, for there */a:/ develops as either /zex/ or 
/ex/ except immediately before a nasal, when the development is eventually 
to /o:/.' Typical examples are: OE déd, déd, OFris déd ‘deed’, OE, OFris 
mona. The development before nasals no doubt indicates a merger with 
the types represented in OE by Pohte ‘thought’, top ‘tooth’, discussed in 
§§3.13-14. Confirmation that the development of */a:/ > /o:/ must have 
been through a stage *[a:] is given by an OE form such as samcucu ‘half- 
dead’, which was subject to early shortening. Since the result is /a/, the 
shortening must have been from *[a:] rather than /o:/. 


' Additionally, the development to /a:/ before /w/ in WS forms of the type sdwon 


‘they saw’ should be noted, see §5.21. But the restriction of such forms to WS dem- 
onstrates that in proto-OE the vowel must have been */z:/ with later raising in Angl 
to /ex/, see §3.25. 


3.23, A natural starting-point for the discussion of these forms is the 
isomorphism between the development of */a:/ > /z1, e:/ and the special 
development of */a:/ > /o:/ before a nasal. In Gmc dialects where there is no 
rounding and retraction of the nasalized vowel there is also no development 
of a clearly front vowel phoneme elsewhere. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that with nasalisation there develops a retracted variant of */a:/ 
which eventually causes a structural contrast in terms of backness between 
the unnasalized and nasalized vowels. This contrast is at a later stage 
reinforced by the monophthongization of the Gmc diphthong */ai/ > */a:/ 
in OE, see §§5.7-9.' Since in the Gme dialects underlying OE there was 
originally only one low short vowel and one low long vowel, which may 
therefore be phonemicized as /a, a:/, the above developments cannot be 
further explained phonemically. Rather, it must be assumed that the low 
long vowel had always remained phonetically front, that is, approximately 
[zr], whilst the short vowel was further back, although the degree of back- 
ness cannot be ascertained. It therefore follows that the alleged OE, OF ris 
shift of */at/ > /zx/ is an artefact of phonemic theory, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that, except before nasals, the Gmc long low vowel 
retracted significantly at any period in the development of OE.’ 


' In OFris, however, the monophthongization of */ai/ is to /zx/, see §5.9. 


There has been much discussion of the Gmc development of */ze1/ (< IE */e:/). Whilst 
most writers, such as Biilbring (1902: §96), Luick (1914-40: §§115-18), Girvan (1931: 
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§§34-5), Campbell (1959: §129 and n1), argue that there was a shift in Gmc to *d@ 
with later fronting in OE and OFris to &, é, the minority view that *@ remained (with 
later raising to é in OFris and some OE) is expressed in J. Wright and Wright (1925: 
§119). For further discussion see Campbell (1947) and references therein. It should be 
pointed out that the account presented here is essentially neutral between these views, 
since it accepts a phonemic shift to */at/ but a phonetic retention of *[zx]. 


3.24 From the above it may be inferred that phonetically Gmc *[z:] 
retained approximately that pronunciation throughout the period. In OE 
this pronunciation was then equally retained in S dialects, that is, WS and 
Kt, hence déd ‘deed’, hér ‘hair’, még ‘kinsman’, bér ‘there’, etc., and also 
the pa.pl. of strong verbs of classes IV and V, such as béron ‘they bore’, 
st@lon ‘they stole’, s@ton ‘they sat’, w@ron ‘they were’.' 


It is often stated that Kt has /e:/ for Gmc */z:/. Although this is true in terms of 
the data, it is most probable that the original forms were */z:/ and that the development 
to /ex/ is to be interpreted as part of the rather later Kt @-raising, see §§5.189-91, also 
Crowley (1986: 105-8). 


3.25 In both OFris and N. (that is, Angl) dialects of OE, however, there 
occurred at some stage a raising of */ze:/ > /e:/. Thus in Angl we find déd, 
hér, még, pér, béron, etc.' The relative dating of this raising is unclear, and 
especially it is uncertain whether this was a development shared between 
OFris and Anglian in the pre-settlement period, that is, the period of Anglo- 
Frisian unity, or was a later independent development in the separate 
languages.” 


' In WS @ occurs without significant exceptions, although note poet, méce ‘sword’ 


which occurs throughout. On the other hand the compound mécefisé ‘swordfish’ occurs 
with both é and &. Clearly mécée has special status. In Ang! there are a few forms with 
(#) in early Nbr texts, such as LRid 12 giwéde ‘dress’, RuneAuzon pér ‘there’, 
CorpGl 1852 spréé, but these are probably due to confusion with (é) under influence 
from contemporary Lat, see also Lindelof (1901: §26). The only frequent examples of 
(2) for (€) are in Rul, where they occur approximately in the proportion 7:10 (Campbell, 
1959: §129n1). Doubtless this is merely one sign of WS influence on the scribe of 
this text. 

* DeCamp (1958) argues that the development in OE is to be dated to the sixth or 
seventh centuries, but under Frisian influence, cf. Samuels (1971). 

3 OE swé, swe, swa ‘so’ causes some difficulties. The predominant forms are EWS 
swd, swe, LWS swd, eNbr, Ps(A) swe, INbr swe. The earlier forms appear to be, 
therefore, WS swe, Angl swe, the later forms WS swa, Angl swé. Whilst the earlier 
forms suggest a direct development from Gmc *[z:] with shortening when unstressed, 
the later forms cannot be so derived. It is more probable that when long they have 
been redeveloped from weak forms, with WS swd being developed from weak swa which 
in turn is due to the special retraction of /z/ in non-lexical items, see §6.4 and n1. In 
contrast to this variety of forms only hwa ‘who’ exists in OE. Although it would be 
possible to equate swé, swé with Goth swe in order to account for the contrast, it is 
far more probable that we have to do with variable selection of weak v. strong forms. 
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3.26 A further, but quite separate, development of the Gmc long vowels 
appears to be evidenced in the OE monosyllables ba ‘both’, ha ‘how’ (also 
OF ris, OSax), t# ‘two’. All forms are from Gmc */o:/ and in the case of 
the last two are from *hw6, *tw6d, which suggests that the raising of */o:/ 
> /ut/ takes place in such monosyllables after */w/. Bi may then be explained 
transparently on the analogy of t#. The same explanation, however, cannot 
be the source of ci ‘cow’, which may have its source in allomorphic vari- 
ation between */o:/ and */u:/ in IE, note here that /k/ < IE */g*/ and cf. 
OF ris kai, ON kyr, see also Brunner (1965: §69A) and references, Campbell 
(1939: 83).! 


Naturally, if the conditioning environment includes preceding */w/, to ‘to’ never 
shows signs of the change. 


VII Unstressed vowels 


3.27 In PrGmce the system of pitch accentuation outlined in §3.4 had the 
consequence that the same series of vowels and diphthongs occurred in 
unaccented as in accented syllables, the only exception being that Gmc 
*/e:/, which was an innovation in Gmc, occurred only in accented syllables. ' 
The shift to stress accentuation, however, meant that there began during 
the Gmc period a series of shifts which can be generalized as a set of 
reductions in vowel length, so that, for example, short vowels were lost 
and long vowels were shortened. This process continued during the OE 
period, see §6.13. In the following paragraphs we deal firstly with loss of 
short vowels, secondly with shortening of long vowels, and finally with 
monophthongization of diphthongs. In this context it is important to note 
that all IE final consonants were lost at an early stage in PrGmc with the 
exceptions of */s/ (including the allophone *[z]) and */r/ and that a following 
nasal was probably lost via the route of nasalization of the preceding vowel. 
For details of such consonantal changes see §4.10. 


‘Hence it follows that if we assume the system in §3.2 the short vowels in unstressed 


syllables were */i, e, a, u/. Note particularly that */a/ is from IE */a, 0, a/. It is unclear 
when this merger took place with respect to the various losses described in §3.28, for 
no distinction in result ensues. 


3.28 After the loss of final IE consonants (see §3.27), the mid and low 
short vowels */e, a/ were lost in absolute finality, for example, OE ber 
‘bear!’, cf. Lat fer < *fere, wat ‘he knows’, cf. Grk oida, oide, wulfes ‘wolf’ 
gen.sg. < *wulfaes < *wulfas < *wulfasa < *wulfoso (see §3.27n1) and all 
other examples of the gen.sg. of a-stems, see further §3.31n1. 
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3.29 The high short vowels */i, u/ were more resistant to change, in that 
loss only occurred after two or more syllables. Examples of trisyllabic loss 
of */i/ are the more common, hence gen.dat.sg. of weak nouns: guman 
< *gumaniz,' * gumani; dat.pl. -um < *-umiz; 2,3sg.,3pl.pr.ind.: Angl rides 
< *ridisi, ridep < *ridipi,’ ridap < *ridanpi. A typical example of trisyllabic 
loss of */u/ is the acc.sg. of masc. weak nouns and other disyllabic 
consonantal stems: guman < *gumani (< *gumanum, see §3.27), brépor 
< *bropurit < *bropurum. 


' Trysyllabic loss of a high vowel in absolute finality was no doubt roughly contem- 


poraneous with the losses described in §3.28, whilst the losses before */z/ were probably 


contemporaneous with the changes described in §3.31, which should be consulted. 


2 But for these forms see further §3.30. 


> A number of exceptions to trisyllabic loss are evidenced, notably Angl milé ‘milk’, 
generalized from gen.dat.sg. *milukiz, *miluki > *milyc by i-umlaut and palatalization 
and hence milc, cf. WS meolc showing trisyllabic loss. Similarly ealu would appear to 
be the result of equation of the initial vowel with gen.sg. *wleb < *alupiz with iterative 
i-umlaut, giving nom.sg. *@/lu which would then be subject to u-umlaut, see Weyhe 
(1906: 78). Although the process of second fronting appears irrelevant, influence from 
Merc cannot be entirely ruled out, given the forms meolc, milc above. 


3.30 Where unstressed */e/ remained, it was then either preserved or 
lowered to */z/ before */r/, for example, efter ‘after’, hwaeper ‘which of 
two’, feeder ‘father’, cf. RuneAuzon gibroper and see Stiles (1988b: 339), 
also §6.49. In all other contexts, however, it was raised to */i/, for example, 
*fotez > *fotiz > OE fet ‘feet’ with i-umlaut followed by apocope of */i/ 
in OE, *hnutiz > OE hnyte ‘nut’ gen.sg., *rides > *ridis > Ang] rides. This 
raising occurs even before */a/, for example, /ytel ‘little’ < *latilaz with 
i-umlaut, cf. here the failure of stressed */e/ to raise in the same environment, 
§§3.5-9. 


3.31. Ata later period during the development of WGma«, final *[z] which 
had been retained during the loss of PrGmc final consonants, see §§3.27, 
4.10, became subject to loss finally, typical examples being nom.sg. of 
a-stems *-az > *-a, nom.pl. of athematic stems *-iz > *-i, and, exception- 
ally, the type *milukiz > *miluki referred to in §3.29n3.' One consequence 
of this loss of final *[z] was that *-a once more occurred in absolute final- 
ity, and then the change discussed in §3.28 was repeated with respect to 
*-a, giving developments such as *stainaz > *staina > *stain > OE stan 
‘stone’. Where *-a was preceded by a consonantal cluster ending in either 
a resonant or an approximant, then resyllabification took place, with the 
development of either a syllabic resonant, such as *fingra > fingr ‘finger’ 
(see further §§6.38—40), or vocalization of the approximant, such as * barwa 
> *baru > bearu ‘grove’, *herja > *heri > here ‘army’.’ The loss does not 
occur in other positions; note especially that it does not occur with *-a- as 
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the connecting element of compounds, hence *dagalik with syncope of the 
vowel (> deglic ‘daily’) only occurring in OE, see §6.15. 


' Tt seems probable that *[s] was often retained finally in the antecedent of OE and 


the other North Sea Germanic languages, hence OE nom.pl. of a-stems -as, for example, 
stdnas ‘stones’, 2sg.pr.ind., for example, rides ‘thou ridest’. This would then be the 
explanation for the retention of *-a in the gen.sg. of a-stems, for example, stdnes < 
*stainas, see §3.28. See also Brunner (1965: §234A4). 

* The diphthong in the stem is from inflected forms such as bearwas ‘groves’. 

> Such forms are more common than sometimes appears to be suggested. 


3.32 In general the Gmc long vowels in unaccented syllables were merely 
shortened without further direct shift, hence *-7 > *-i, for example, *ridi 
> *ridi > ride ‘ride’ pa.subj.sg., *andiaz > *andi > *andi > OE ende ‘end’ 
by i-umlaut, and *-@ > -@ (later -e), for example, fremede ‘performed’ < 
*fremide < *framide < *framidé. In the case of *-6 when shortened, this 
usually developed as *-u in N and WGmc, the nearest equivalent short 
vowel, for example, 1sg.pr.ind. as *ridd > Angl ridu (often rido with OE 
lowering, see §§6.55-8), nom.sg. of 6-stems as */uf6 > lufu ‘love’ and other 
similar forms. However, in the context of a following nasal, lowering to 
*/al (presumably originally *[4]) occurred, hence acc.sg. of 6-stems, such 
as *lufom > *lufa > OE lufe, and nom.sg. of fem. n-stems, such as *tungon 
> OE tunge ‘tongue’. Trimoric long vowels in unaccented positions were 
merely shortened to bimoric long vowels, hence nom.sg. of masc. weak 
nouns such as *gum6o > *gumo with later development in OE to guma, 
see §§6.27-8. 


3.33. The Gmc diphthongs */ai, au/ when occurring in unstressed syllables 
monophthongized to */ai, o:/, and */a:/ subsequently developed as OE 
/zex/, see §§3.22-4 for discussion. For exemplification of this change see 
§6.27(4). 


VIII Raising of back vowels 


3.34 By a process not dissimilar to those discussed in §§3.5ff. PrGmc 
unstressed */o(1)/ was raised to */u(1)/ in certain circumstances. These were 
that the mid vowel should be followed by either */u/ in the following 
syllable or directly by the labial nasal */m/. Since, see §3.27n1, IE */o/ had 
usually developed to */a/, it must be assumed that even in PrGme such 
environments prevented lowering and that *[o] persisted there as an 
allophone of */a/. The actual raising, however, does not occur in Gothic 
and must be later than the merger referred to in §3.27n1. Examples of the 
raising of *[o] are: (1) with following */m/: dat.sg. of a-stems, for example, 
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*stainomiz > *stainum > stanum, cf. Goth stainam; (2) with */u/ in the 
next syllable: acc.sg.,pl. of masc. -stems, for example, *gumonu > * gumunu 
> *gumun (where guman is introduced from other parts of the declension), 
and similarly for disyllabic consonant stems, such as *bréporu > * bropuru 
> OE *brdpur with lowering to brdpor, and so for pl. *broporuns. Examples 
of the raising of */u:/ are: (1) with following */m/: dat.pl. of 6-stems and 
similarly fem. n-stems, such as */ufom, *tungom > OE lufum, tungum; (2) 
with */u/ in the next syllable: acc.sg.,pl. of fem. m-stems, such as *tungonu 
> *tungin where influence of other forms gives OE tungan, but cf. CaedH 
9 foldu, nouns in *-6puz < IE -dtus, such as *fisk6puz > *fiskupuz > OE 
fiscop ‘fishing’. Note particularly here that the preterite of weak class 2 
verbs varied because of variation in inflexion such as 3sg. *-ép, 3pl. *-unp. 
Consequently the development of the thematic *-6- should have been to 
*-a- where */u/ followed but otherwise remaining as *-6-. In OE shortening 
and later lowering of /u/ would normally give /o/ in the first instance, whilst 
*-6- would shorten as elsewhere to /a/, see §6.28. The two developments 
compete with one other, although the former is dominant in WS, for exam- 
ple, lufode ‘loved’, whilst the latter is usual in other dialects, for example, 
lufade. But elimination of the predicted allomorphy is regular in all dialects. 
The same phenomenon affects superlative forms, where *-dst > *-dst in 
inflected forms such as dat.pl. *-dstumiz > *-aistumiz, and this leads to the 
OE variation -ost, -ast. The former is more widespread, but reduction is 
more frequent still, giving -est, see §6.64. 


The consonants in Germanic 


I Primitive Germanic 


4.1 It is not possible within the scope of this work to give more than a 
brief outline of the development of consonants in Germanic prior to the 
period of Old English. Nor is any attempt made here to discuss the con- 
sonant system of Indo-European. Further, particular attention is paid only 
to those developments in later periods of Germanic which lead directly to 
the evolution of the OE consonant system. These remarks are particularly 
crucial in that the consonant system of Indo-European has been in recent 
years the subject of much debate and discussion. In particular the work of 
Gamkrelidze, Ivanov, and Hopper has prompted an altogether new con- 
sideration of the IE consonant system.' In what follows a rather conservative 
view of that system and its evolution into Gmc is taken, on pragmatic 
grounds only, and the debate over the structure of IE is viewed only from 
the sidelines. Thus a consonant system for IE of the type outlined in 
Lehmann (1952: 99) is assumed for present purposes. 


' An excellent discussion of and bibliography to the controversy may be found in the 


relevant sections of Collinge (1985), to which should be added in particular Bomhard 
(1988) and the further items in the bibliography therein. 


4.2 The PrGmc consonant system, whether derived by means of Grimm’s 
Law or by some other route, see Collinge (1985: 63-70), may be recon- 
structed as follows, see also Moulton (1954, 1972), Normier (1977: 185-90), 
and cf. the table for proto-OE in §7.1: 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar' 
Voiceless stops /p/ It/ - /k/ 
Voiceless fricatives /f/ /0/ - /x/ 


A Grammar of Old English: Phonology, Volume 1 Richard M. Hogg 
© 2011 Richard M. Hogg. Published 2011 by Blackwell Publishing Ltd. 
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Labial Dental Palatal Velar' 


Voiced obstruents /b ~ 6/ /d ~ d/ - lg ~ y/ 
Sibilants - /s ~ z/ - - 
Nasals /m/ /n/ - - 
Liquids, approximants = — A, r/ i/ /w/ 


Geminate consonants also occurred, but on a much reduced scale compared 
with later stages of Gmc. Gemination is found medially of voiceless stops, 
liquids and nasals, and */s/, for example, OE hoppian ‘hop’, cnotta ‘knot’, 
liccian ‘lick’, wulle ‘wool’, steorra ‘star’, swimman ‘swim’, rinnan ‘run’, wisse 
‘knew’. For the main source of OE geminate consonants see §4.11. Such 
geminates are usually of very early origin, but a subgroup of Gmc geminates 
appears to be of expressive origin, see generally Martinet (1937) and for 
geminates before the suffix -ettan Marckwardt (1942), also Hogg (1982a) 
for these and geminates in possibly hypocoristic forms, such as docga ‘dog’. 


' The distinction between IE velars and labiovelars, for example, PrGme */k/ v. */k™/ 


is not relevant for the later developments, and the latter are therefore treated here as 
sequences of consonant + */w/. 


4.3. The major allophonic variation in PrGmc consonants which may be 
safely reconstructed occurs within the series of voiced obstruents, where 
we may postulate stop articulation *[b, d, g] in gemination and after a 
nasal, and also initially in the cases of *[b, d], with fricative articulation 
*[B, 0, y] elsewhere. Hence we find the following stops in Gothic: (1) initially: 
barn ‘child’, lamb ‘lamb’; dags ‘day’; (2) after nasals: bindan ‘bind’; briggan 
‘bring’ ((gg) = [ng]); and fricatives medially in: arbi ‘inheritance’; fadar 
‘father’; giban ‘give’, dags ‘day’. Other allophonic variations include: 
(1) *[h] as the allophone of */x/ initially, for example, Goth haban ‘have’;' 
(2) *[n] as the allophone of */n/ before velars, for example, briggan above; (3) *[z] 
occurred already in IE as the allophone of */s/ before */d/, for example, 
Goth razda ‘speech’. For further details, see Moulton (1972: esp. 170-3). 


' But */x/ remained as a velar fricative medially, even when single, see §7.51. 


II Verner’s Law 


4.4. Whilst PrGmce still retained variable accentuation rather than the left- 
strong system of stress accentuation which later developed, see firstly §3.4, 
the Gmc voiceless fricatives became voiced in voiced surroundings when the 
preceding syllable was unaccented.' This shift, known as Verner’s Law after 
the publication of the discovery in Verner (1877), causes the voiceless fricatives 
to merge with the fricative allophones of the voiced obstruents, for example, 
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*/f, 0, x/ > *[B, 0, y], or, in the case of *[s], a shift to its voiced allophone 
*[z]. The change is most obviously observed in the pa.part. of all strong 
verbs and the non-singular (and 2sg.ind.) preterite forms of strong verbs 
of classes I-III. Typical examples of the variation from infin. and pa.part. 
forms would be: * dreifan- ~ * driBan-; * sneidan- ~ * snidan-; *teuxan- ~ *toyan-; 
*keusan- ~ kozan-. But the operation of Verner’s Law can be seen in other 
words also, hence *fadér ‘father’ < *fapér, and many other individual forms. 


' For an alternative view of the phenomenon, which sees the Gmc accent shift as an 


at least three-stage process with Verner’s Law occurring before its completion, see 
Normier (1977). See also the discussion and bibliography in Collinge (1985: 203-16). 
The pre-Vernerian title of grammatischer Wechsel may still be encountered but is 
scarcely to be recommended. 


4.5 The most obvious morphophonological feature of Verner’s Law as it 
develops in OE is that the voiced fricatives (or their reflexes) are frequently 
extended to the non-singular preterite forms of strong verbs of classes 
V-VII.' Hence we find, for example, cwdédon ‘they said’ (< *[6]), slogon 
‘they slew’ (also with further extension to sg. slog), fengon ‘they took’ (also 
sg.), cf. infins. cwepan, sléan, fon, the latter two with OE lenition and loss 
of intervocalic */x/, see §7.45. Levelling away of Verner’s Law can also be 
observed in OE strong verbs, especially those with medial /s/, such as risen 
pa.part. of risan ‘rise’, genesen pa.part. of genesan ‘escape’. Note also strong 
class I miben ‘concealed’, wripen ‘twisted’. 


' Examples from class IV are naturally wanting, and this is of no significance for the 


analogical extension. 


Il Germanic approximants 


4.6 In PrGmc, but perhaps after the time of the accent shift, when */j/ 
stood after either a heavy syllable or a light unstressed syllable and was 
preceded by a consonant, an epenthetic */i/ developed between the consonant 
and */j/. Hence forms due to this development, generally known as Sievers’ 
Law (see Collinge, 1985: 159-74), are of the type *andjaz > *andijaz (> OE 
ende ‘end’ nom.sg.), *sdkje > *sdkije (> OE séé ‘seek!’), contrasting with 
*xarjaz > here ‘army’, *bidje > bidde ‘wait!’. When the following vowel 
was lost in absolute finality, see §§3.27ff., the */ij/ was then treated in the 
same manner as in original trimoric sequences, see §3.32, no doubt because 
only one mora could be lost from a trimoric vocalic sequence. 


4.7 Ata very early period in the history of WGmce and certainly before 
gemination occurred, see §4.11, */j, w/ were lost when immediately preceding 
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their corresponding vowel, that is, */i, u/. This development is particularly 
important in the 2,3sg.prind. of weak class 1 verbs, accounting for the 
type *framjip > *framip > OE fremep ‘he performs’ without gemination, 
cf. *framjo > * frammju (§3.32) > Angl fremmo with gemination. The change 
clearly takes place after the shortening and raising of */o/, since */w/ is 
lost in such positions, hence fem. w6-stems such as *sinw6 > *sinwu > sinu 
‘sinew’, for further examples see §3.19. The same change appears to take 
place in stressed syllables where */o:/ is raised to */u:/ by the preceding 
*/w/, hence *tw6 > ta ‘two’, see §3.26. 


4.8 The same loss of */w/ occurs before */i/, hence * 3arwip > * 3arip > gyreb 
‘he prepares’, cf. gyrwan inf., and other similar weak class 1 verbs. But in 
these cases the alternation between forms with /w/ and forms without is 
often analogically levelled, sometimes in favour of the one, for example, 
hyrwan ‘despise’, nyrwan ‘constrain’, sometimes the other, for example, 
wylian ‘roll’, and sometimes variably, for example, gyrwan ~ gyrian, smyrwan 
~ smyrian ‘anoint’, syrwan ~ syrian ‘devise’. Individual words in which 
*/w/ was lost before an */i/ which was later apocopated include s@ ‘sea’ 
< *s@i < *sdi < *saiwi, & ‘law’, br@ ‘corpse’. 


4.9 A variety of developments in WGmce all had similar results, namely 
an alternation in OE between /j/ and /w/. These are discussed below. 


(1) Normally the sequences */itw, ijw/ developed in OE into the sequences 
fiow/, later /eow/, hence breowan ‘brew’, etc., see §3.17. However, if 
a front vowel immediately followed that sequence, then */w/ was 
fronted to */j/, giving */itj, ijj/. These then regularly emerge in OE as 
/itj/, and hence forms such as */fritjzes/ > friges ‘free’ gen.sg. alongside 
fréo < *frija-, *friju. But confusion often occurs and hence alongside 
friges we find fréos, and conversely frigum for fréoum dat.pl. 

(2) In wa-stem nouns where */w/ was preceded by */i:/, the */w/ would 
appear in absolute finality in the nom.sg. (also acc.sg.) after the loss 
of *-az, see §3.31, and the */w/ itself should soon be lost. This, however, 
would not arise in inflected forms where a vowel remained. Hence 
there should arise an alternation between stem-final /i:/ in uninflected 
forms and stem-final /irw/ in inflected forms, for example, Ti(g), 
*Tiowes gen.sg. ‘the god Tiw’.' In early texts especially the nom.sg. 
form extends to other cases, such as Tiges, but generally the strong 
tendency is to reintroduce /w/ in the uninflected forms. This should 
give forms with the diphthong /io/, to which /w/ is usually added 
analogically, see §3.17n4, but /w/ may simply be added to forms with 
/i/ only. Examples of the variation found as a result of these changes 
include: EpGl, ErfGl 767, CorpGl 1681 briig, frequent briw ‘brew’, 
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CorpGl 986 gig, CIGI2 5 giw ‘vulture’, EpGl, ErfGl 1015, CorpGl 
2021 sli, CIGI1 4112 sléow, CIGI2 88 sliw ‘mullet’, CIGI1 3935-6 
Tig, CIGI1 4154 Tuu (?error for *Tiw). The above alternations 
then influence other forms, notably glig, gliges ‘mirth’ alongside gliw, 
gliow, see §3.18, and perhaps *nige ‘new’ beside niwe, see Ekwall 
(1917c: 295). 

(3) The Gmc sequence */yw/ where */y/ often arose through Verner’s Law, 
see §4.4, usually simplified to */w/, but before */u(:)/ at least */w/ 
was lost and */y/ remained. As under (2) above this led to alternations 
in OE, this time between /y/ and /w/, for example, Bede 4 33.382.3 
brég ~ brew ‘eye-lid’,? higan ~ hiwan ‘family’, hweogol ~ hweowol 
‘wheel’, miiga ~ miiwa ‘heap’. In the alternation éoh ‘yew’ ~ iw, gow, 
the latter forms also demonstrate voicing of */x/ by Verner’s Law. 
Other similar forms include holh ~ *holwes (cf. PDE hollow), rah ~ 
riiwes ‘rough’, horh ~ horwes ‘rheum’, réo ~ réowe ‘blanket’, but in 
these cases the situation is apparently complicated by the introduction 
of analogical (g) for /x/, see §7.54. 


' Of course io often develops to later éo. 


* Brég with -é- for x, is an Anglianism. The final /j/ here is due to palatalization. 


IV Consonant loss 


4.10 In PrGme all final consonants except */s/ and /r/ were lost at a very 
early stage, but then during the WGmce period final consonants which had 
arisen by the loss of final vowels, see §§3.28-9, were again lost.' When 
final nasals disappeared in PrGmc they did so only after nasalizing the 
previous vowel, for consequences of this see for example §3.34. In the 
WGme loss of final consonants one clear exception is final */r/, hence OE 
feeder ‘father’ and many other similar forms. It also seems to be the case 
that final voiceless fricatives were not always lost, and this would appear 
to be the explanation of many inflexional forms: gen.sg. of masc.neut. 
a-stems, such as stdnes ‘stone’; nom.pl. of masc. a-stems, such as stdnas 
‘stones’; 2sg.pr.ind. of verbs, such as Angl rides ‘thou ridest’;* 3sg.pr.ind. 
of verbs, such as ridep ‘he rides’, see further Brunner (1965: §234A4). But 
elsewhere there is variation between forms with and without final con- 
sonants, for example, hele, helep ‘man’. This may imply that the inflexional 
forms with retention of a final voiceless fricative have been influenced by 
the need to avoid syncretism of important inflexional forms. 


' This development appears to be generally restricted to unstressed syllables, for final 
consonants remained in monosyllables, hence hwat ‘what’, et ‘at’. Ca ‘cow’ acc.sg. 
is probably from the nom.sg. 
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2 WS ridest in fact shows the same retention of final /s/, since the final /t/ is a later 


sandhi development from forms such as rides pu? 


V_ West Germanic gemination 


4.11 Perhaps the Gmc consonant change which has the most important 
morphological consequences for OE is that by which WGme consonants 
were lengthened when followed by */j/. This change took place only after 
a light syllable, hence déman ‘judge’, sendan ‘send’ without gemination 
against fremman ‘perform’ with gemination. The change is particularly 
marked in weak class 1 verbs where the thematic element *-j- caused 
gemination throughout the present tense except where the inflexion began 
with *-i-, that is, gemination occurred in 1sg.pr.ind., pl.prind., subj., pl. 
imp., infin., and pr.part., for example, fremme, fremmap, fremme(n), 
fremmap, fremmende against 2,3sg.pr.ind. fremest, fremep, sg.imp. freme, 
and all preterite forms, such as fremede. Further such examples are too 
numerous to list even selectively, but note that the same phenomenon occurs 
with ‘weak present’ such as sittan ‘sit’. Outside the verbal system gemination 
is found with ja-stems, such as cynn ‘race’, jO-stems, such as synn ‘sin’, jan- 
stems, such as wrecéa ‘exile’, and similarly for adjectives. The alternations 
caused by gemination appear to have remained synchronically active in the 
weak verb system of OE, but elsewhere they came to have no synchronic 
relevance, especially after the degemination of final geminates, see §§7.80-1. 


4.12 One major exception to WGmc gemination occurs with */r/ which 
is never subject to lengthening. Hence corresponding to fremman, see §4.11, 
are weak verbs of class 1 such as nerian ‘save’ (= /nerjan/). All forms with 
/rr/ are from parallel Gmc forms, such as steorra ‘star’, see §4.2. Note that 
in a form such as nerian /r/ is from Gmc *[z], which implies that rhotacism 
had already occurred, see §4.15, since */s/ is geminated, for example, cnyssan 


‘knock’. 


4.13 The fricative allophones of the voiced obstruents */b, d, g/, that is, 
*[B, 0, y], were, when geminated, no longer single intervocalic consonants, 
and therefore they acquired stop articulation in gemination, see §4.3. Hence 
we find forms such as hebban ‘raise’ < *havjan, licgan ‘lie’ < *lizjan, and 
then alternation between forms with medial /bb, c3/ and ungeminated forms 
with /f, j/,' for example, WS hefp ‘he raises’, ligb ‘he lies’. The same would 
theoretically apply in the case of the gemination of *[6], note biddan ‘ask’, 
but in such cases the WGme shift of *[6] > [d], see §4.17, also occurs so 
that no alternation is visible in OE. 


' /i/, of course, is due to palatalization of *[y]. 
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4.14 Perhaps slightly earlier than the above changes was another process 
of gemination by which consonants in a light syllable were lengthened 
when directly followed by a nonsyllabic liquid. Examples exist in OE only 
for /p, t, k, x/, such as epplas < *aplos ‘apples’ and hence eppel, similarly 
snottor ‘wise’, waeccer ‘awake’, hweohhol ‘wheel’. But frequently the 
ungeminated forms occur, presumably from the nom.sg., hence snotor, 
weecer, and, with loss of intervocalic */x/, hwéol. Other forms similar to 
hwéol are éar ‘ear of corn’, cf. Nbr e@hher, téar ‘tear’, cf. Nbr ther (with 
(h) for (hh)). And some forms have generalized the ungeminated forms, 
such as @cer ‘field’.' 


' For gemination of */j, w/ after a short vowel, see §3.17. 


VI Miscellanea 


4.15 Gmc */z/, which occurred either before a voiced consonant, see §4.3, 
or as the result of Verner’s Law, was rhotacized to /r/ in both North and 
West Gmc. The results are most obvious in strong verbs such as céosan 
‘choose’ with pa.pl. curon, pa.part. coren, and in the comparative of adjec- 
tives, such as blindra ‘more blind’ < * blinddza. The rhotacism also occurs 
in causative weak verbs such as nerian ‘save’ (< *nazjan), werian ‘defend’. 
Other individual instances include éare ‘ear’, déor ‘animal’. Rhotacism must 
have occurred prior to the time of gemination, since *[z] would otherwise 
presumably have geminated in appropriate forms, just like other examples 
of */s/, see §4.12. 


4.16 The */r/ which arises by rhotacism behaves like other examples of 
*/r/ and is generally retained, see §4.10.' But between a vowel and a con- 
sonant, although it is usually retained, for example, reord ‘voice’, heord 
‘hard of flax’, and other forms cited in §§3.20-1, it is sometimes lost, hence 
méd ‘reward’ beside meord and twin ‘linen’, cf. Ger zwirn. The group */zn/ 
also undergoes assimilation to /nn/ in *hreenn ‘wave’, *renn ‘house’, but 
since first fronting has taken place in these words it must be assumed that 
the assimilation is later than that change. 


' But one exception to this occurs in the weak forms of the personal pronouns which 


are the source of OE we ‘we’, ge ‘ye’, he ‘he’, pe ‘thee’, hwa ‘who’, cf. Ger wir, etc. 
b} > ’ b} ’ ’ 


4.17 WGmc *[6], whether from IE or due to Verner’s Law, is always 
occluded, hence many forms such as feeder ‘father’, m6ddor ‘mother’, god 
‘good’, word ‘word’. The change is of particular consequence in strong 
verbs showing a Gmc alternation between */6/ and *[6] due to Verner’s 
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Law. Hence verbs such as weorpan ‘become’ have pa.pl. wurdon, pa.part. 
worden. ' 


' The variation between WS fremde, Angl frempe ‘foreign’ is due to variant forms 


of the suffix with alternative accentuation and the consequent operation of Verner’s 
Law. 


4.18 There appears to have been a voicing of WGmc */6/ between */I/ 
and a following vowel, this voicing occurring before the occlusion discussed 
in §4.17. Consequently the group */I6/ develops into OE as /Id/. Typical 
examples are: fealdan ‘fold’, wilde ‘wild’, wuldor ‘glory’, and further examples 
arise finally by analogical extension from inflected forms, such as beald 
‘bold’, feld ‘field’, gold ‘gold’. But if */0/ is followed directly in a compound 
by a second element beginning with *[h], then the voicing (and hence the 
occlusion) is prevented, for example, Ch 23, 24, LVD t Balth-, Balo-. In the 
early glossaries there is some evidence of confusion between the spellings 
(d) and (6) and hence (th). Thus we find EpGl 755, CorpGl 1544 spilth for 
spild ‘ruin’, EpGl 754 haldi for healde ‘sloping’, also 838 dhaeldi, cf. CorpGl 
1572 dheldi, CorpGl 1797 feltha for felda (also frequent BedeH -felth).' 


' But if /16/ arises in OE by syncopation, the cluster arises too late for voicing and 


occlusion to occur, thus hélp ‘health’, hild ‘he hides’. 


4.19 Initially in both North and West Gmc the group */6l/ shifts to /fl/, 
hence fléon ‘flee’ and probably flah ‘deceptive’, cf. Goth pliuhan, gaplaihan 
‘comfort’. For the OE development of */6l/ in medial positions see §§7.11, 
13. 


Old English vowels 


5.1. After the operation of the various Gmc and Inguaeonic sound changes 
discussed in Chapter 3, the stressed vowel system of the ancestor of OE 
may be assumed to have contained the following vowels and diphthongs: 
(1) long vowels: */it, e:, 2t,' o1, ut/; (2) short vowels: */i, e, a,” 0, u/; 
(3) diphthongs: */iu, eu, au, ai/. At this time the diphthongs showed no 
contrast in length, and simply had the same phonological status as long 
vowels. 


‘But /eex/ occurred only in proto-WS and proto-Kt, since by the change discussed in 


§3.25 this sound had already been raised to /e:/ in the proto-Angl dialects, see also 
§§5.190-1. 


2 Phonologically /a/ at this time was a low vowel without specification for backness, 


see §3.23. It is possible, however, that phonetically (a) may have represented the back 
vowel [a]. 


5.2 A study of the earliest OE texts shows that between the Inguaeonic 
period and the time of these texts the whole phonological system of OE, 
including the stressed vowel system, underwent extensive changes. It is 
impossible to state an absolute chronology for these changes, but it is 
reasonable to accept that the majority of them occurred between the end 
of the fourth century, by which time the Anglo-Saxons had begun to settle 
in Britain, and the beginning of the eighth century, the period of the oldest 
surviving texts. Despite the difficulties, it is possible to hypothesize a relative 
chronology for most of the pre-textual (that is, prehistoric) changes, although 
much remains that is still open to debate. Below we discuss the changes in 
the stressed vowel system as far as possible in the order suggested by one 
reasonable relative chronology, although arguments for other chronologies 
will be discussed at appropriate points. The parallel changes in the unstressed 
vowel system and the consonant system are discussed in Chapters 6 and 7 
respectively. 
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I First fronting and associated changes 


(a) Nasalization and later rounding of Gmc */a/ 


5.3. By a change almost parallel to the nasalization and rounding of */a1/, 
see §§3.13-14, 22, Gmc */a/ is nasalized to *[4] before nasal consonants. 
However, unlike /o:/ < */a:/ + nasal, the short vowel always remains distinct 
from OE /o/.' In the earliest period the vowel is spelled with both (a) and 
(o), and later developments would suggest that the scribes were attempting 
to represent a low back unround or round vowel, that is, [a] or [p], see 
§2.13. The eventual loss of nasalization is difficult to date, but the presence 
of the variation between (a) and (0) in a seventh-century Lat loan such as 
candel ‘candle’, see §5.4, may suggest that the nasalization was present 
until at least that date. On the other hand, it is probable that the nasaliza- 
tion had been lost by the time of the eventual stabilization of the spelling, 
see further §5.6. For the later emergence of clearly rounded forms of this 
vowel, see §5.5. The change of nasalization may, however, be approximately 
characterized as follows: 


Vv +nasal / i 
+low| 7 |4back | ———— nasa 


' For discussion of forms where Gmc */a:/ + nasal is subject to early shortening, see 


§§5.78, 199-200. 


5.4. Typical examples of this change are:' ram ‘ram’, nama ‘name’, camb 
‘comb’, man ‘man’, hana ‘cock’, hand ‘hand’.’ The only significant mor- 
phological feature of this change is that to it is due the a of the past sg. 
of strong class III verbs with postvocalic nasal, for example, bindan ‘bind’ 
with pret. band, swimman ‘swim’ with pret. swam. Note that in INbr the 
expected *bond, etc., see §5.5, are analogically reformed to band. In the 
two instances of such verbs where metathesis introduces an r between 
the vowel and the nasal, that is, arn ‘he ran’, barn ‘he burned’, the same vari- 
ations between (a) and (o) are found as elsewhere, see Hogg (1982b) for 
the implications of these spellings. Early Lat loans, such as candel ‘candle’, 
ancor ‘anchor’, show the same spelling variations as native words, but late 
Lat loans are spelled with (a) even in the Ang] dialects, for example, Ps(A) 
plant, where (0) would be expected. 


' Only (a) spellings are exemplified; (0) spellings may be substituted according to 


§5.5. 
2 Beside and, ond ‘and’ is found end (EpGI 98 end), mainly in early nWS texts. The 
latter is to be derived from *andi with i-umlaut, which existed alongside *anda in 
Gmc. 
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5.5 As stated above, the spelling realizations of this sound change differ 
considerably according to dialect and date. In the earliest texts the spelling 
varies between (a) and (o). Thus EpGl has only (a) except in 712 dnettae 
‘anticipated (?)’ < *anhétida@, where the (o) may indicate lengthening 
and definitely indicates that a + nasal was rounded, see Luick (1914-40: 
§110A2); ErfGl has almost equal numbers of (a) and (0), similarly CorpGl. 
In the eNbr poems both (a) and (0) occur, but in LVD (a) is extremely rare. 
In the earliest Kt texts (a) is used, but in early ninth-century texts (0) is 
used almost exclusively, as in Ch 1188. This may be due to Merc influence, 
see Toon (1983: 93-6), for other ninth-century texts show use of both (a) 
and (o). In EWS usage varies, see Cosijn (1888a: §5) for details. In later 
texts there is a more clear-cut division between S. texts, where (a) predom- 
inates, and the Angl texts, where (0) predominates. Thus in LWS WHom 
20 there are no examples of (0), and in OccGl 49 (tenth-century Kt) exam- 
ples of (0) are infrequent. In these areas, no doubt, the sound had merged 
with other instances of /a/. Against this, Merc Ps(A) uses (o) exclusively 
(except for the late Lat loans of §5.4), and in INbr almost the same is 
found (with the exception of the analogical forms discussed in §5.4). 
Rul uses (o) more often than (a), and the appearance of (a) there could 
either be a feature imported from WS, see §1.8n3, or a characteristic of 
that dialect, see Toon (1983: 115-18). However, by the ME period the 
sound had merged with other instances of OE /a/ even in these dialects, 
with the exception of the WMidl. Although the rounding of *4 indicated 
by (0) spellings may well have achieved phonemic status in WMerc, that 
is, /o/, it seems unlikely that such phonemicization occurred elsewhere, 
even in Nbr, see Hogg (1982b) and, for another view, Kuhn (1961: §§3.3, 
4.2). 


5.6 The change of nasalization is probably the earliest of those discussed 
in this chapter, and it may well have taken place at the same time as the 
Inguaeonic shift of */a:/ > /o:/, see §3.22. The Inguaeonic character of the 
change is emphasized by parallel developments in OFris, such as OEFris 
mon, OWFris man ‘man’, and in the early OSax Merseburg Glosses, see 
Rooth (1932), Campbell (1947: 3-4), especially the examples in Rooth 
(1932: 48). Further, nasalization must have taken place before the period 
of first fronting (§§5.10ff.), for otherwise *a + nasal would have developed 
to /z/. The rounding of [G] > [9] characteristic of Nbr and especially Merc 
was rather later, for it is not clearly evidenced by the spellings of the earliest 
texts, such as EpGl. But the regular (0) spellings of Ps(A) and also of early 
ninth-century Mercianized Kt texts would seem to suggest that the rounding 
was a feature of the late eighth century, see further Toon (1983: 90-118) 
for full details and discussion. 
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(b) Monophthongization of */ai/ 


5.7 A further early change, occurring in all stressed syllables, is the 
monophthongization of the Gmc diphthong */ai/ > /a:/, where the length 
of the resulting monophthong is due to compensatory lengthening for the 
loss of i. There are a small number of cases where /o:/ rather than /a:/ is 
found, and it is probable that in the majority of these examples this is due 
to competing low stress forms, since in unstressed positions */ai/ > /o/, see 
§§6.4-5. Examples of such forms are: 6 ‘ever’, 760 ‘never’ and compounds, 
alongside 4, nd.' Some degree of rounding in all cases would also explain 
such forms, but that remains unproven, despite the rounding of /a:/ > /o:/ 
in S. dialects of ME, see Luick (1914-40: §369).7 The change may be 
approximately characterized as:* 


Vv Vv +long 
tlow]| |-syll > | aback 
—back 


' Note Merc 6éghwelé ‘every’, 6éghuuer ‘everyhwere’, with i-umlaut of /ox/ < */ai/. 


> Other examples of 6 for d, such as CP 227.8 sérig ‘sad’, are scarcely significant. 

> Tt is necessary to specify the long vowel as [+back] since it enters into contrast with 
/zex/, whereas at this point there is no similar contrast between short low vowels. The 
lengthening can, of course, be more elegantly stated within a non-linear framework 
which would make clear the intrinsic nature of the compensatory lengthening. 


5.8 Typical examples of this change are: *aik > dc ‘oak’, ba ‘both’, brad 
‘broad’, ban ‘bone’, *haljan ‘heal’ (with later i-umlaut, see §5.79(1)). Early 
Lat borrowings with Lat ae show the same development, such as Caesar 
> cdsere ‘emperor’.' The change has few morphological effects, but is found 
most notably in the pret.sg. of strong class I verbs, such as rdd ‘he rode’. 


' Crécas ‘Greeks’, cf. Goth Krékos, may have either Gk au or Lat ae. In either case 


the Gme development is unclear. The OE diphthongal form Créacas is best explained 
as the equation of WS (ea) with Angl (e) before velars, see Flasdieck (1929: 342). It 
is unlikely that Crécas is a late loan from OHG, see Luick (1914-40: §216 and 
references). 


5.9 The chronology of this change is clear, since it must be later than the 
Inguaeonic shift of Gmc */a:/ > /ex/, for otherwise */ai/ would also have 
developed to /z:/. On the other hand, the change must have been prior 
to the period of first fronting (§§5.10ff.), since otherwise by that change 
*/ai/ > */zei/, which would surely have given /z:1/.' The relative chronology 
of the OE sound changes is different from that of the corresponding OFris 
changes, since in OFris */ai/ normally develops to é (= /z:/), except in 
environments where restoration of a would take place, and this suggests 
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the sequence */ai/ > */zei/ > /zex/ (> /ex/).’ For further details of chronology 
see Campbell (1959: §132). 


' That first fronting preceded monophthongization of */ai/ is suggested by Luick 


(1914-40: §§121-2), largely on the basis of the difficult form wéan ‘woe’ acc.sg., with 
nom.sg. wéa < *waiwum, cf. the expected wawa, wawan. Other explanations are 
equally implausible, see Brunner (1965: §128A3). 


> Not all OFris forms can be so explained, but this must be the basis of the explanation, 


see Campbell (1939: 95-7), Steller (1928: §18), Siebs (1891: §29). 


(c) First fronting 


5.10 The general Inguaeonic tendency for low vowels to be fronted except 
in special circumstances is continued in OE (and OFris) by the change 
known as first fronting (or Anglo-Frisian brightening), whereby Gmc */a/, 
with the exception of nasalized *[4] discussed in §§5.3-6, is fronted to /z/ 
in most positions. The view of most modern writers, such as Luick (1914-40: 
§164), Campbell (1959: §§131, 139n1), Brunner (1965: §50), is that the 
shift was unconditional (except under conditions of nasalization), and 
that /a/' could later be restored in one of the following two ways. Firstly, 
before /w/ in all dialects, covered /l/ in Angl, and covered /r/ in Nbr, 
the following sequences of changes took place: (1) *clawe > *clewe (first 
fronting) > clawe ‘claw’ acc.sg. (retraction rather than breaking); (2) Angl 
*ald > *celd (first fronting) > ald ‘old’ (retraction rather than breaking); 
(3) Nbr *arm > *cerm (first fronting) > *arm ‘poor’ (retraction rather than 
breaking).” Secondly, after the period of breaking a sound change known 
as restoration of a, whereby */z/ > /a/ when a back vowel appeared in 
the following syllable, for full details see §§5.35-8, would cause */z/ < */a/ 
to revert to /a/. Thus we would find the following sequence of changes: 
*drayan > * dreyan (first fronting) > *drayan (breaking inapplicable, see 
§5.16n1) > dragan (restoration of a) ‘draw’. An older view, as expressed in, 
for example, Bilbring (1902: §§91, 127, 132-4), is that first fronting failed 
before /w/, covered /I/ in Angl, and covered /r/ in Nbr,’ and also that it 
failed in the environments for restoration of a, which was not seen as a 
real sound change. 


' With the development of /x/ and then restoration of a, there arose a phonemic 


contrast between the low vowels, best symbolized as /z/ ~ /a/. 
2 


* For details of breaking and retraction see §§5.16-31. 
> So too, at least in part, Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §203). 


5.11 The arguments in favour of the more modern view are as follows. 
Firstly, and most importantly, forms such as éa ‘river’ < *aho must have 
the following development: *aho > *e#ho > *eaho > *éao > éa, or, in 
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Angl, *aho > *eho > *eaho > *eho > &éo > éa. If first fronting had 
failed because of the following back vowel, then the form would have 
been **d. The same arguments apply to verbs of the sléan type, see §5.38. 
Nbr and Rul forms such as s/d, slan ‘slay’ are then to be explained analogi- 
cally, and are thus not counter-examples to this view. Hence restoration of 
a is a genuine sound change and must have taken place after the period 
of breaking. Parallel arguments apply to cases of breaking before /rr/ 
and /Il/, as in pearroc ‘enclosure’, gealla ‘gall’. Forms of the type clawe are 
assigned a similar development on the grounds that first fronting was 
unconditional. 


5.12 The arguments in favour of the older view of the interaction of first 
fronting and breaking/retraction are as follows. Most convincingly, it is 
claimed that a development of the type *clawe > *clewe > clawe is both 
redundant and not demonstrable, and hence clawe should be assumed never 
to have had @. Secondly, in those dialects which have ald rather than eald, 
it is equally redundant to posit a stage *@ld, although that stage will be 
needed in dialects with eald. Obviously, disregarding for the moment the 
question of restoration of a, the same will apply to forms of the type galla 
rather than gealla. The same argument can be applied to cases of Nbr 
retraction before r-clusters, as in barnum ‘children’ dat.pl. For the interaction 
of restoration of a and first fronting, see below §§5.13, 38. 


5.13. The position held here, and argued in more detail in §5.38, is that 
restoration of a was a genuine sound change and that in most, but not 
all, dialects it occurred after the period of breaking. On the other hand, 
there seems no justification for assuming an intervening stage *clewe 
in the development of clawe, nor for a similar stage in the development 
of ald. In the case of examples with following r-clusters, however, the 
variation of forms in Nbr (and the early Merc glossaries) demands the 
postulation of an intermediate stage with /z/. It therefore seems likely that 
first fronting was prevented by a following /w/ or the velarized allophone 
of /I/, namely [t], which occurred between back vowels or when covered 
by a following consonant, provided that the preceding vowel was not 
high or mid front, see §2.73.' It would appear that r, whatever its precise 
articulation, was not sufficiently back to prevent first fronting. It is particu- 
larly important to note that fronting occurred not only when */a/ was 
monophthongal but also when it was the first element of the diphthong 
*/au/, which was later to develop to éa, see §§5.41ff.°° The new vowel 
created by first fronting is later subject to many developments according 
to environment and dialect: breaking, restoration of a, palatal diphthongization, 
i-umlaut, second fronting. The change may be approximately characterized 
as follows: 
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Vv [-son] 
tlow | > [—back] / [-cons] 
+nas +son 

+cons 
-back 


' Given the contrast between eald and ald, it is clear that in dialects with the former 


type /l/ was insufficiently velarized to prevent first fronting. For more detailed discussion 
see §5.15. 

2 Since */au/ > */zeu/ regularly develops to /zera/ ((éa)), see §5.41, I shall henceforth 
use the spelling éa except where the distinction between it and */zeu/ is crucial. But it 
should be remembered that éa is not the product of first fronting. The same convention 
will apply to the eventual equivalent short diphthong. 

> Of course uw in */au/ is a non-syllabic form of /u/, and does not equal /w/. 


5.14 Examples of first fronting are too numerous to quote extensively, 
but the following are typical: * craft > creft ‘skill’, *sceh (> seah by breaking) 
‘he saw’, *crebba (> crabba by restoration of a) ‘crab’, *séal (> séeal by 
palatal diphthongization) ‘he shall’, *nc@rjan (> nerian by i-umlaut) ‘save’. 
Alongside clawe with failure of first fronting before /w/ there are similar 
examples such as awel ‘hook’, gesawen ‘seen’, brawe ‘punishment’ acc.sg.' 
For examples before [t] see §5.15 and for the effects of second fronting see 
§§5.87-92. Typical examples of the change as it applies to Gmc *aw are: 
dead ‘death’, *héurjan (> hyran by i-umlaut and other changes) ‘hear’. 
Early Lat loans with a or au show the same development as native forms, 
hence ceaster ‘city’ < *éaester < castra, céas ‘strife’ < causa.’ Late Lat loans 
regularly preserve a, as in castel ‘village’.* Similarly au is preserved in late 
loans such as clauster ‘cloister’ < claustrum.* Morphologically this change 
shows few important features, but *a > @ can be seen in the pret.sg. of 
strong class IV and V verbs, such as stcl ‘he stole’, set ‘he sat’. First fronting 
of *au develops as éa in the pret.sg. of strong class II verbs, such as béad 
‘he commanded’, céas ‘he chose’. There are no significant dialectal variations 
for this change except before [t], see §5.15. 


' However, if /i/ or /j/ directly follows, first fronting proceeds even before /w/, as in 


ewe ‘ewe’ < *e@wi < ami, strewede ‘he strewed’. /e/ here is the result of i-umlaut. 

* The development of *au > a, seen in cluster ‘bolt’ < claustrum, clise ‘enclosure’ 
< clausa, and the umlauted form -clysan, is Lat, not OE. 

3 Hence we find alternative forms, one, early, with the normal development to < @, 
the other, later, with retention of Lat a, for example, earc, arc ‘ark’, éearcern, carcern 
‘prison’. In a number of cases the situation is ambiguous, for example, sealm, salm 
‘psalm’, where the latter may be due to the development outlined in §5.15, and in 
other cases we may simply be dealing with retention of the Lat orthographic form. 
Other examples show reborrowing much more clearly, for example, lactuce ‘lettuce’ 
against earlier leabtric. For discussion see especially Campbell (1959: §§495-6, 
545). 
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+ But there is a different development when au is here followed by a word-final liquid. 


In such cases the following liquid is syllabified and (presumably) velarized, and w is 
then lost, for example, Lat caulis > cal ‘cabbage’. Alternatively u may be retained under 
the influence of inflected forms, for example, caules, giving cdul. Later forms show 
retention of the diphthong with syllabic /, r represented by (-el, -er), thus cawel and 
lawer ‘laurel’ < laurus, Pawel < Paulus. For further discussion and references see Luick 
(1914-40: §§216 and A1). 


5.15 The only significant dialectal variations concerned with first fronting 
occur when *a is followed by covered and velarized [t]. In these circum- 
stances first fronting to @ with later breaking to ea, thus giving eald ‘old’ 
< *ald, etc., occurs in some dialects, but in other dialects, as discussed in 
§§5.10-13, first fronting fails because of the velar quality of the following 
consonant. It must be assumed that, in those dialects where first fronting 
occurs, to be followed by breaking, the /I/ is insufficiently velarized to 
prevent fronting, whereas in the other dialects the degree of velarization is 
greater.’ The position in the different dialects is as follows. In EWS there 
is considerable variation. The greatest degree of retention of a is seen in 
Hand A of Chron(A), where (a) occurs 94x, (ea) 16x, excluding personal 
and place-names, whereas in CP (ea) spellings predominate and in Oros 
(a) are even fewer.” In LWS (ea) spellings are normal, and (a) spellings are 
extremely rare.’ In Kt texts before 800 there is only one example of an 
(ea) spelling, namely Ch 31 (c.767) + Uuealhbiines, which is scarcely 
trustworthy,’ but by the time of the tenth-century Glosses (ea) greatly 
predominates, for example, OccGl 49.160 onwaldum ‘power’ dat.pl., but 
see n2, and 338 sald ‘given’, alongside 692 sealde, 1039 seald, various 
forms of eall ‘all’, 287 wealle ‘wall’. In the circumstances the (a) spellings 
cannot be said to provide convincing evidence of the persistence of an 
a-dialect. In Angl dialects, on the other hand, (a) spellings are practically 
universal, the only exceptions being the frequent use of (ea) in Rul, especially 
in eall, the Merc Ch 89 Ealduuft and EpGI 713 fealga ‘harrows’. The forms 
in Rul are almost certainly due to WS scribal influence and neither of the 
other two forms can be regarded as fully trustworthy.’ From this distribution 
we may conclude that in the North and Midlands there was a single a-dialect 
whereas in the South there were originally two sub-dialects, an a-dialect and 
an ea-dialect. Gradually, however, the ea-dialect encroached on the a-dialect, 
although the geography of the change remains obscure. Typical examples 
of failure of first fronting before covered [1] are: all ‘all’, ald ‘old’ and the 
preterites of the class 1 verbs sellan ‘give’, tellan ‘tell’, etc., that is, salde, 
talde. In dialects where first fronting proceeds to be followed by breaking, 
we find eall, eald, sealde, tealde. It follows from what was said in §5.13 
that in those dialects where covered /l/ inhibits first fronting, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that /I/ between back vowels would also inhibit first 
fronting. Therefore Ps(A) 79.10 -wala ‘root’, 57.6 galend ‘enchanter’, 
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CorpGl 310 falud ‘fold’,® Ep, ErfGl 1462 scalue, CorpGl 976 scala ‘scale’ 
and similar forms in Nbr are due to failure of first fronting rather than 
restoration of a.’ 


' Tt might be claimed that this account makes first fronting unnecessarily complicated, 


but since the argument above, if it were not applied to first fronting, would have to 
be applied to breaking before /I/ in exactly the same form, as in Girvan (1931: §62A1), 
such a claim carries no weight. 

2 Even in those EWS texts where (ea) spellings predominate onweald ‘power’ tends 
to have the stereotyped spelling onwald, cf. here the Kt form cited below. For a full 
discussion of this rivalry between two dialect types and the special status of the sequence 
-wald-, see Stanley (1969), Lutz (1984), Hogg (1988). 

> In #Hom there appears to be only one form with an (a) spelling, AHom 23.115 
all. But this is most probably due to weak stress. Two apparent examples in /EGI dalc 
‘clasp’, fald ‘fold’ are from earlier *daluc, *falud, see also n6. 

* Also worthy of note is the late seventh-century Kt form Ch 8 + AEldredi. But it is 
doubtful whether this genuinely indicates that even in a-dialects there was an inter- 
mediate stage w, as claimed by Toon (1983: 130), both because of the uncertain status 
of the text and because there is good reason to suppose two rival dialects in the Kt of 
the time. 

* Note that fealga lacks Angl smoothing. 

° Alongside CorpGl 1920 falaed, also in Ep, ErfGl, which shows interchange of the 
unstressed vowel, see §6.64. 

7 Luick (1914-40: §146) restricts such failure of first fronting to Merc, but there 
seems no logical reason for supposing that it might happen in that dialect but not in 
the other a-dialect areas. A similar failure in Nbr helps to explain the interesting 
observation of Ball (1962: 143) that in Nbr, although restored a is frequently levelled 
out by analogy, the opposite occurs before /, where there is extension of a. Examples 
include: DurRitGl stale ‘theft’, tal, tales ‘tale’, Ru2 tale, Li tal, etc., huales ‘whale’. 


II Breaking 


5.16 Very early in the prehistoric OE period the front vowels @, é and 7 
were diphthongized when immediately followed by a velar or velarized 
consonant or consonant group. The consonant and consonant groups before 
which diphthongization occurred are: (1) the voiceless velar fricative /x/, 
usually spelled (h), see §2.60;' (2) the velarized liquid [t] when covered by a 
following consonant, including itself;? (3) the liquid /r/ when it was similarly 
covered, which was either velarized or had an articulation similar in effect 
to velarization, see §2.74 and Lass (1977); (4) the labiovelar approximant 
/w/2 Between the front vowels and these consonants there developed a 
transitional glide which in the first instance would be a non low, nonsyllabic 
back vowel, that is, /u/ or /o/. At a later stage, certainly by the time of the 
earliest written texts, this glide developed into a nonsyllabic back vowel 
of the same height as the preceding front vowel, see §§5.41-6 for details, 
and hence the diphthongization may be summed up as *@ > éa,* *é > 0, 
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*7 > 10.5 The traditional name given to this development, a calque from 
Grimm (1822), is breaking or, following Mayhew (1891), fracture. Where 
the vowel which is broken (see n6) is long, the resultant diphthong is 
identical with the diphthongs which developed into OE from Gmc, but 
where the broken vowel is short, the resultant diphthong is equivalent in 
length to a short vowel, and hence the new contrast in OE between long 
and short diphthongs first arises at the time of breaking, see §§2.19-29 
for discussion. The diphthongs which arise from breaking are subject to such 
later developments as i-umlaut and, where applicable, Anglian smoothing, 
as well as the general changes affecting all OE diphthongs variously. This 
sound change displays many similarities to the later u-/a-umlaut, see §5.103 
for discussion. 


' Tt is especially important to note that diphthongization did not occur before the 


voiced velar fricative /y/, for example, wegas ‘ways’, not **weogas, dragan ‘drag’, not 
** dreagan, see also §5.10. The explanation for this remains uncertain, see Hogg (1979b: 
91-6). Note further that although many writers distinguish between diphthongization 
before /x/ and diphthongization before /xC/, where C may equal /x/, this is a distinction 
without a difference. 

Diphthongization thus occurs before /II/, as in WS eall ‘all’, but with the exception 
of /Il/ due to gemination in WGmce, where the palatalizing effect of following /j/ gave 
[ll] rather than [tt]. Thus we find hell ‘hell’, sellan ‘give’ < *halj-, *saljan, and many 
other similar forms. Note that in the Angl dialects where first fronting failed before 
[t], there is the parallel contrast of all v. hell, sellan, see §5.15. Since /rr/ is never due 
to WGmc gemination, diphthongization occurs freely before that cluster. On the other 
hand, diphthongization will not occur before ungeminated /rj/, since /j/ has the same 
palatalizing effect on /r/ as it does on [Ilj] < *[tj]. Examples are *nerjan ‘save’, * herjas 
‘armies’. But diphthongization always occurs before /xx/, even when /xx/ is the result 
of WGme gemination, as in hlibhan ‘laugh’ < *hleabbjan. For the status of breaking 
before /w/ followed by /i/ or /j/, see §§5.20, 5.24. 
> Some writers suggest /u/ rather than /w/ here, but this can hardly be correct. 

(ea) is, of course, the regular spelling for /zea/, /aéa/, see §2.34 and §5.13n2. 

In a few early texts unbroken forms are recorded. Almost all cases are of proper 
nouns, but note the following: (1) for eo: EpGl 15 herth ‘hearth’, CorpGl 2108 huerb 
‘whorl’; (2) for ea: EpGl 25 iseern glossing alchior, where there may be confusion with 
isern ‘iron’, EpGl 592 beers ‘perch’, where /r/ is unmetathesized, see §5.26. For the 
last two examples see Pheifer (1974: §43.1). Other examples occur quite commonly 
in mss. written in a foreign hand, such as ErfGl, LdGl. Herfest ‘harvest’ is to be 
explained under i-umlaut, see §5.76, and WS lfred is probably due to borrowing 
from Angl, but could also be from the type of WS which has failure of first fronting 
before /-groups, see §5.15. 

° For criticism of the term ‘breaking’ (and associated terms such as ‘broken’) see 
Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §201). Despite the justness of their criticisms, the terminology 
is so well established that it would be futile to attempt to avoid it. 


4 


5 


5.17 Although the individual details of breaking are remarkably homo- 
geneous over the OE dialects (with the exception of the related forms 
discussed in §5.15), there is considerable variation according to phonological 
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environment. An adequate rule of thumb, however, is that the likelihood 
of breaking decreases in relation to increasing height and length of front 
vowel. In the following discussion the vowels are treated in an order which 
has the most frequently broken vowel first, the least frequently broken 
vowel last. 


5.18 Inanumber of cases a short front vowel is not broken but is, rather, 
retracted to the equivalent back vowel, that is, *@ >a, *e > 0, *i>u. Such 
retraction takes place only where there is some additional phonological 
environment, normally a labial consonant (most frequently /w/) preceding 
or following the consonant which is the immediate cause of breaking. It 
is, perhaps, preferable therefore to call this process combinative breaking, 
which may be viewed as the implementation of a w- or [labial]-prosody. 
Details and examples of combinative breaking are discussed in §§5.28-31. 


(a) ‘Simple’ breaking 


5.19 Notwithstanding the various differences discussed below, the follow- 
ing formulation of breaking is a useful starting-point for reference, to be 
modified in the light of further discussion: 


Vv ( | ) 
O> +back | Vv -voic | 
-syll -back | ———— | , |-obst 
+high ( omee »» | ([+cons}}, 
+back 
+cont 


Condition: Either ( ), or ¢ )y. 


5.20 As stated in §5.17, /e/ is the vowel most frequently broken, and 
indeed combinative breaking is also more frequent with this vowel, see 
§5.29. The diphthongization of /z/ is to /u/, later /aa/, normally spelled 
(ea).' Before /x/ diphthongization is regular in all dialects, although in 
Anglian there is later monophthongization, see §§5.93, 98. Typical examples 
are: seah ‘he saw’, geneahhe ‘abundantly’, eabta ‘eight’..’ Examples of 
diphthongization before medial /x/ which is later lost, see §§7.45, 51, 
include éar ‘ear of corn’, cf. LiGl eher, Rul ehher, sléan ‘slay’.* As discussed 
in §§5.10-15, the occurrence of /z/ before /-groups is dialectally restricted, 
and the details of its distribution are given in §5.15. In LWS and Kt, the 
dialects where /z/ was most common originally, typical examples of the 
diphthongization are: eall ‘all’, bealf ‘half’. Similar forms predominate in 
EWS alongside a-forms, see again §5.15 for further details. Diphthongization 
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before r-groups is regular in all dialects, although in Nbr especially com- 
binative breaking is frequent in a labial environment, see §5.29.° Examples 
of diphthongization are: dearr ‘he dares’, heard ‘hard’, /z/ occurs before 
/w/ only in the sequence /ewi/, and in that sequence breaking fails, see 
§5.14n1 for examples. 


Examples of (eo) and (zu) spellings found in early texts are given in §2.34; note 
also the occasional alternative (za). Examples of spellings with unbroken @ are given 
in §5.16nS. 


? For all vowels the following order of discussion is used: (1) before /x/; (2) before 


covered /I/; (3) before covered /t/; (4) before /w/. Where appropriate the order of 
examples within each subdivision is: (1) before C; (2) before C,C,; (3) before C,C,. 
Alongside normal meaht ‘might’ or, with Angl smoothing, m@eht we find Ps(A) maht, 
OccGl 54 almahtig, both Merc, and Kt Ch 1508 almahtig. It is possible, but not 
certain, that these forms indicate the occurrence of combinative breaking outside its 
normal limits, see §5.31. 
* For Nbr s/la(n), etc., see §5.38. 
* The only instances where a-spellings are found outside the normal limits of com- 
binative breaking are: LVD + Arduini, LiG] (2x), DurRitGl 8.62 arg ‘cowardly’, LiProlMt 
8.62 + darr ‘he dares’. Art, barf are low stress forms, as, most probably, is Czed(L) 
-gard against Czed(M) -geard. For Nbr arn ‘he ran’ see §5.4 and for Nbr darste ‘dared’ 
see §5.34. Note also CP gearnunga ‘merits’ (2x), occasionally also elsewhere, which is 
probably a scribal error. 


5.21. Where it occurs long /z1/ is broken to /eu/, by the time of the earli- 
est texts /zea/, normally spelled (éa).' The only instances can be of WS &,, 
and these parallel the examples under §5.23 for nWS é. Typical WS examples 
include: néah ‘near’, néalé@can ‘approach’, néawest ‘nearest’, néar ‘nearer’. 
Unlike /z/ it must be assumed that /z:/ regularly occurred before /w/, for 
otherwise the nWS development to /e:/ cannot be satisfactorily explained, 
see §3.22n1. In such an environment there is, however, no diphthongization 
but rather retraction to /a:/, for example, WS sdwon ‘they saw’.* Rather 
more difficult to explain are the strong class VII verbs such as blawan 
‘blow’, cndwan ‘know’, sdwan ‘sow’, where /a:/ is found in all dialects. 
For discussion and references see Brunner (1965: §63A2). 


' For the long diphthongs from breaking there do not appear to be any examples of 


the types of spelling referred to in §5.20n1. 


2 In tawian ‘prepare’ and getawe ‘armour’ the length of the vowel is uncertain, see 


§2.91n4 and reference. 


5.22 The short vowel /e/ is regularly broken to /eu/, by the time of the 
earliest texts /eo/, with the spelling (eo),' before /x/. Typical examples are 
feoh ‘cattle’, feobtan ‘fight’. The lack of examples before /xx/ is accidental, 
cf. tiobhian, §5.24. A typical example of diphthongization before medial 
/x/ which is later lost is the contracted strong verb of class VI séon ‘see’ 
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< *seuhan < *sexan, see §5.32. Diphthongization is, however, more restricted 
before /-groups, see §5.24, where /l/ was sufficiently velarized to cause 
breaking only in the groups /lx, lw/, containing a following velar, examples 
being: eolh ‘elk’, geolwe ‘yellow’,* meolwes ‘meal’ gen.sg.° The single excep- 
tion to this is in the group /selC/, where breaking appears to occur if the 
following consonant is /f/.* Only two words show the change: nWS seolf 
against EWS self, LWS sylf ‘self?,> and Gen 2167 asealcan, CP 275.20 
aseolée ‘languish’, and since asealcan is a nWS form there must be some 
doubt as to the degree of penetration into WS of this change. Before r-groups 
the diphthongization is fully implemented, for example, steorra ‘star’, eorl 
‘warrior’.® Before /w/ diphthongization is equally regular, typical examples 
being: bweowol ‘wheel’, cneowe ‘knee’ dat.sg.’ For the development of 
breaking diphthongs under i-umlaut see §§5.82-4. 


The early spelling (eu) is found only in the proper name Bede(M) * Eumer, with 
loss of / and compensatory lengthening, see §2.33. 
2 Note LRid 10 goelu for geolu and see further n3 and §5.105n2. 
3 Pace Luick (1914-40: §137A1), who, followed by most other authorities, denies 
breaking of /e/ before /lw/. In that case the diphthongs of the two examples must be 
due, as Luick says, to analogical transfer from the nom.sg. forms geolu, meolu, where 
u-umlaut would occur, see §§5.103, 111(1). This might explain the apparent rivalry 
of meolu, meolwes and melu, melwes, since the undiphthongized forms would be due 
to failure of breaking before /lw/ or the analogical extension of these forms. But note 
that there are no examples of undiphthongized forms of geolu except in the nom.sg. 
in the Merc glosses, where gelu, etc. may be due to early date and conservative spelling, 
see Pheifer (1974: §56), Ball and Stiles (1983), and the contrast with meolu is unexplained. 
It is also the case that the same rivalry is seen in smeoru ‘fat’, where, for example 
smeru is the slightly more frequent form in Lch, and the absence of a diphthong in 
this word cannot be due to inflected forms, since there is no reason to suppose that 
breaking failed before /rw/. It would appear more probable that the explanation is that 
u-umlaut sporadically failed in the nom.sg., see §5.111(1), and, for further discussion, 
Ball and Stiles (1983). It may also be added that it is more plausible phonetically to 
suppose that breaking occurred before /lw/ than to suppose it did not. 
Leolc, pret. of lacan ‘play’, is most probably due to u-umlaut. 
See §5.171n2 for discussion of the development of these forms in LWS. 
EpGl, ErfGl 944 smeruui ‘fat’ dat.sg. may be due to the analogy of smeru without 
u-umlaut, see n3 above and also Chadwick (1899: 127). Note also EpGl, ErfGl teru 
‘tar’. 
7 But in cnéo(w), where w is due to analogical extension, the diphthong is due to the 
Gmc development of *knewaz > *kneu > cnéo. 


5 


6 


5.23 The long vowel /e:/ is broken to /eu/, by the time of the earliest 
texts /eo/, with the spelling (€0). By chance there are no examples of diph- 
thongization of /e:/ < Gmc *é,,' and hence the only examples are of nWS 
é@= WS &,. Further, the only examples of breaking of nWS @ occur before 
/x/, and in Angl the resultant diphthong is monophthongized by Angl 
smoothing unless /x/ is firstly lost, see §§5.93, 102. Angl examples are 
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Ps(A) néolééan ‘approach’, néowest ‘nearest’. The only possible Kt examples, 
where there is no monophthongization, are: CollGl 12 nior, Ch 1200 néor 
‘nearer’. 


' The -éo- preterites of strong class VII verbs with -/C, such as féoll ‘he fell’, can 
scarcely be due to breaking, given the known restrictions on breaking of e before 
l-groups, see §5.22. 

> Angi nést ‘next’, nésta ‘neighbour’ possibly show failure of breaking before /x/ when 
/i/ stands in the next syllable, if they are parallel examples to the Surrey Ch 1508 nést, 
where failure of breaking is the most probable explanation. See, however, §5.100 
and nl. 


5.24 The short vowel /i/ is regularly broken to Au/, later /10/ with further 
development to /eo/ in many dialects, see §§5.155-62, and is normally 
spelled (io, eo).! Typical examples with diphthongization before /x/ are: 
meox ‘manure’, tiohhian ‘consider’, Peohtas ‘Picts’. All such examples are 
relatively infrequent, and the only examples of breaking before /xC/ are 
from proper names; thus in addition to Peohtas we have Wioht ‘Isle of 
Wight’. Since /i/ is often followed by /i/ or /j/ in the next syllable, most 
forms are found with i-umlaut of the breaking diphthong, for example, 
* sibip > *siubip > WS sihp, Kt siohb, Angl stb (with Angl smoothing, see 
§ 5.94, and loss of / with compensatory lengthening, see §5.124) ‘he sees’. 
Breaking of /i/ before [t] is found only in *filhip > * fiulhip (> WS filbp by 
i-umlaut, Angl fileb by Angl smoothing). Otherwise there are no examples, 
cf. the position with /e/ in §5.22. In WS and Kt /i/ is regularly diphthong- 
ized to /iu/ before covered /r/. All relevant forms have following /i, j/ and 
the diphthong is subject to i-umlaut. Typical LWS examples are yrre ‘anger’ 
(< *iurri), afyrran ‘remove’, birhto ‘brightness’. In Kt io remains under 
i-umlaut but then merges with eo, see §5.160. Note, however, CollGl 49.646 
iorsienne ‘become angry’, 526 stiorce ‘calf’ dat.sg. In Angl dialects breaking 
of /i/ failed before r-clusters if /i, j/ stood in the next syllable, hence various 
forms of afirran ‘remove’, smirwan ‘smear’, hirtan ‘encourage’, CorpGl 
740 gesuirbet ‘polishes’, cirm ‘noise’, ?+ cirn ‘churn’,’ cirnel ‘kernel’, first 
‘roof’. In a number of cases it is theoretically possible that breaking might 
have first occurred to be later removed by Angl smoothing, for example, 
Ps(A) birhtu ‘brightness’, EpGl, ErfGl 792 birciae, CorpGl 1609 birce ‘birch’, 
but it is simpler to assume that breaking failed here as in other cases. 
Against these forms we find a number of examples where breaking has 
apparently occurred, notably Angl iorre, eorre ‘anger’ and the proper name 
element LVD, KSB 12 + Iurmin-, Iurmen. Neither form is easily explained.*** 
For discussion of breaking before metathesized r (half-breaking), see §5.26. 
/il before /w/ is regularly diphthongized in all dialects, except where /i, j/ 
follows in the next syllable and prevents the change,’ hence niowul ‘prostrate’ 
against niwel, cf. niwol, aseowen ‘sifted’ against gesiwed ‘sewn’. 
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' For examples of the early spelling (iu) see below. 


2 Cirm may be an error for cirn, but see Wakelin (1977). 

> Compare Bede + Irmin and the Kt Ch 8 Ivmin, texts where breaking diphthongs 
are often omitted. 

* But it is noteworthy that these are the only examples where /i/ is initial, which 
might offer a possible explanation. 

° There are some other forms where (io) appears, namely hiorde ‘herdsman’ leornian, 
liornan ‘learn’. In these cases we are presumably dealing with breaking of analogical 
/e/. For their subsequent development see §5.84. 

° There is a divergent development to (ie) in EpGl 595 fierst ‘roof’, 933 orfiermae 
‘squalid’, 990 (also ErfGl) georuuierdid ‘disgraced’, and a further variation occurs in EpGl, 
ErfGl 762, CorpGl 1599 sifunsterri ‘Pleiades’, MtGl(Ru) 26.12 smerenisse ‘ointment’, 
and, unless this is a scribal error, ErfGl 933 orfermae. The (e) spellings are most probably 
indicative of lowering rather than diphthongization, and it may be that the (ie) spellings 
have the same intention, see §5.164. On the other hand, it is possible that (ie) is intended 
to indicate the i-umlaut of io. In either case these spellings would suggest an underlying 
WS or WS-related source for the early Merc glossaries, see Wynn (1956: 362-3). 

7 Luick (1914-40: §143), following Biilbring (1900a: 85), suggests that /w/ before /, j/ 
had the quality [y], so preventing breaking. 


5.25 Diphthongization of /i:/ to /iu/, later /io/, etc., regularly spelled (io, 
€o), is considerably more limited than that of /i/, being found only before 
/x/. Typical examples are: betwéoh (betwioh) ‘between’, léoht ‘light’. Cases 
of diphthongization before medial /x/ which is later lost, see §§7.45, 51, 
include betwéonum ‘between’ and the contracted verbs of strong class I 
such as téon ‘accuse’ < *tiohan < *tixan, see §5.32. In Angl, where smoothing 
occurs, the relevant forms regularly have 7, for example, betwih. 


5.26 Due to metathesis, for which see §7.94, an r-cluster can arise which 
is apparently identical to that which causes breaking, and before such a 
cluster a change takes place which is closely related to breaking. The change 
is, however, too late for the normal processes of breaking, and instead we 
find a shift which we may term half-breaking. Under half-breaking the only 
vowel which is affected is /i/,' and it comes to be represented in EWS by 
(ie, i, y), in LWS by (y), and in Angl by (io, eo) or their variants. We may 
suppose that the development in WS implies an identity with the other 
sequences represented by (ie), etc., see §§5.163-4. Therefore half-breaking 
could in WS be interpreted as either diphthongization or lowering, whilst 
it is reasonable to assume simple diphthongization in Angl. But the differ- 
ences may be chronological, see Luick (1914-40: §§262, 136A1).° Typical 
examples are: EWS biernan ‘burn’, iernan ‘run’, fierst ‘period’, alongside 
less frequent birnan, byrnan, irnan, first, fyrst; LWS byrnan, yrnan, fyrst; 
Merce beornan, eornan; Nbr biorna, iorna.* 


/ix/ cannot occur under these circumstances, since metathesis only occurs with short 
vowels. It is clear that nonhigh vowels are not subject to half-breaking and that the 
normal situation is retention of /e, 2/, as in: berstan ‘burst’, fersc ‘fresh’, beerst ‘he 
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burst’, gers ‘grass’. For beers ‘perch’, see §5.16n5. Examples such as LWS bearn ‘he 


burned’, earn ‘he ran’, are due to the analogy of wearp, etc. 


* The position in Kt is unclear. 


> There seems no reason, however, to accept Luick’s postulation of sporadically early 
metathesis to explain EWS biernan, etc. See also Chadwick (1899: 125). 

* Possible additional forms are to be in EWS bierp ‘he bears’, etc., where the r-cluster 
is due to syncope, but these may equally be cases of (ie) for (i). 


5.27 The most significant feature of breaking with regard to early Latin 
loans is that the breaking of Lat e is to /ea/, which probably signifies that 
Lat e was a lower vowel than the corresponding OE sound. Thus we find 
earfe ‘tare’ < Lat ervum. The breaking of Lat a > OE @ is not to be dis- 
tinguished from breaking of @ < Gmc *a discussed above. Hence we find: 
sealm ‘psalm’, see §5.14n3, earc ‘ark’, leabtric ‘lettuce’. In ILat Lat loans 
a remains and thus is not subject to breaking, giving rise to doublets such 
as earc, arc and cearéern, carcern ‘prison’. In the case of erce- ‘arch-’, 
borrowing presumably took place between the time of breaking and the 
time of é-umlaut, for this will explain the presence of unbroken @ (and 
also of ¢é). The same explanation could possibly hold for the more difficult 
elmesse ‘alms’ < Lat *alimdésina. 


(b) Combinative breaking 


5.28 In certain environments and in certain dialects the combination of 
a following r-cluster and a preceding or following labial consonant, most 
commonly preceding /w/, causes retraction rather than diphthongization.' 
The change is only demonstrated with short vowels, where we find /z/ > /a/, 
/e/ > /o/, lil > /u/. The change exceeds the normal limits of breaking in that 
combinative breaking of /i/ in Angl takes place even if /i/ or /j/ stands in 
the following syllable, cf. §5.24 and see §5.31 for examples. On the other 
hand, if /r/ is followed by a back consonant there is no combinative breaking, 
for examples see below.” The details of combinative breaking of /z, e, i/ are 
discussed in §§5.29-31. 


' The only instance of combinative breaking before a consonant other than /r/ is WS 


tuwa ‘twice’ < *twuwa < *twiwa. Such a development is phonetically logical and the 
absence of other forms is accidental. Twiwa is due to the analogy of twiga, and it can 
then develop to tweowa by a-umlaut. 

* The circumstances of this failure of combinative breaking are identical to those of 
Ang] smoothing, and this led Biilbring (1902: §265) to suppose, somewhat implausibly, 
that at least in some cases combinative breaking was later than smoothing. 


5.29 /z/ is retracted to /a/ in Nbr and the early Merc glossaries in the 
sequence /CyerC/ when either C; or C; is labial, thus in a more extensive 
phonological environment than that for the retraction of nonlow vowels, 
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see §§5.30-1.' The sole examples in eNbr with only a preceding labial are 
CedH 1 uard ‘guardian’, RuneAuzon warp ‘he became’; examples with 
only a following labial are: BDS 2 tharf ‘need’, Bede(M) 207 + Iaruman; 
examples with both a preceding and following labial are: LRid 5 uarp 
‘warp’, Bede(M) 242 + Barue ‘grove’ dat.sg. (as place-name). In the principal 
texts of INbr examples of retraction include: arm ‘arm’, arm ‘poor’, barm 
‘bosom’, farr ‘bull’, harm ‘harm’, barf ‘need’, gesparriga ‘bolt’. The preterites 
warp, warp are especially frequent, where the retraction may have been 
promoted by the analogy with similar strong verbs such as halp, etc., see 
Luick (1947-40: §147). Examples in the early Merc glossaries are: ErfGl 
108 foe/s]tribarn ‘foster-child’, 333, 737 -uard (= warp), EpGl, ErfGl 897 
sparu(u)a ‘calf of leg’, CorpGl 1795 Puarm ‘cutting tool’, 2140 tharme 
‘entrails’ (alongside 870 pearm), 88 sarwo ‘artifice’ (cf. 545 seorwum), 426 
warr ‘corn’.** Outside these texts examples are rare, although Rul has a 
few forms such as warp ‘became’, iarwian ‘prepare’ and note also the Kt 
Ch 1200 barna ‘children’ gen.pl.* At all periods the change is incomplete 
and there are many forms with diphthongization rather than retraction. 
Thus in eNbr we find: Bede(I) Bearuae, LVD Georored;’ in INbr many of 
the forms quoted above are also spelled (ea) (or (eo), see §5.44, and, for 
Merc, §5.45): LiGl bearf, DurRitGl earm ‘arm’, and several words have 
only diphthongs, such as bearu ‘grove’ cf. above, cearf ‘he cut’, hearpe 
‘harp’, hwearf ‘he turned’, scearp ‘sharp’. Examples from the early Merc 
glossaries are: EpGl 737 -uueard, EpGl, ErfGl 435 spearu(u)a ‘sparrow’ 
(?), EpGl 108, CorpGI 131 fostorbearn. 


' For possible examples of combinative breaking outside its normal limits, see §5.20n3. 
? For either warr or wear(r). 

3 Forms before geminate rr are in Nbr almost certainly and in the Merc glossaries 
possibly due to early restoration of a, see §5.38. An example from LiGl is gesparrado 
‘T bolted’, cf. also naru ‘narrow’. In Merc we find CorpGl 1451 bisparrade ‘bolted’, 
LdGl 93 uarras ‘calluses’. 

*  Arwe ‘arrow’ has only retracted a in all dialects. 

> Possibly also in Rune48 baeurna, see §2.34. 


5.30 In Nbr, almost exclusively, /e/ is retracted to /o/ in the sequence 
/werC/ where is C is [-back].' Frequent examples from Li, Ru2, DurRitGl 
are: sword ‘sword’, worba ‘become’, worpia ‘honour’, worpa ‘throw’, worp 
‘worth’. Ru2 has occasional forms without retraction, mostly in weorpian 
but also in cwearne ‘mill’ dat.sg. Outside Nbr we have only the untrustworthy 
ErfGl 911 aquorna ‘squirrel’ alongside EpGl aqueorna.’ Nbr examples of the 
failure of the change where C is [+back] (and hence a smoothing environment 
occurs, see §5.93) include: werc ‘work’,’ but cf. EpGl 556 algiuueorc ‘fire- 
making’ (?), dwerg ‘dwarf’, bwerh ‘cross’. LWS forms with wur-, such as 
swurd ‘sword’, are due to a separate development, see §§5.183-7. 
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'  DurRitGl farr ‘far’, Li farra ‘from afar’ are most probably errors for fearr, fearra 


with NNbr (ea) for (eo), see §5.44(2), and thus do not clearly indicate that preceding 
/f/ could also cause retraction > /a/ as suggested by Biilbring (1902: §272), see, however, 
5.31n4. Other cases supposedly showing such retraction are DurRitGl ymbhwarfad 
‘they go round’, which is probably an error for ymbhwerfad, see Brunner (1965: 
§113A3), and Li farma ‘meal’, which is to be derived from *farm-, see Luick (1914-40: 
§136A3). 

2 Note also LdGl 236 acurna, but this is best seen as due to scribal error. 

> I can find no trace of EWS worc mentioned by Luick (1914-40: §266.2) and 
Campbell (1959: §321n2). If the form is a ghost form, then presumably LWS worc is 
to be treated under the later development to wur-, see §§5.183-7. Note, however, Bo 
wyrc and Beo 289, 1100 worc, although the two instances in Beo may be due to the 
influence of worda, wordum in the set phrase. EWS worPig ‘enclosure’, found once in 
CP(H) alongside CP(C) weorpig, may well represent an alternative original form with 
o, see Brunner (1965: §113A1). 


5.31 In Angl and Kt in the sequence /wirC/ where C is [-back], /i/ is 
retracted to /u/. The only example without subsequent i-umlaut is EpGl, 
ErfGl 1047, CorpGl 2008 sin(b)uurful ‘round’.' When /i, j/ stands in the 
next syllable /u/ is umlauted to /y/ and in Angl (y) spellings are almost 
exceptionless, such as wyrp ‘honour’, wyrbe ‘worthy’, ymbhwyrft ‘circuit’.”” 
In Kt e< earlier y is found, for example, CollGl 49 forhwerfede ‘perverted’, 
werOnes ‘dignity’, see §5.194.* The LWS (y) spellings are ambiguous, as in 
wyrs ‘worse’, since they could derive from the i-umlaut of either /u/ by 
combinative breaking or /10/ by simple breaking. However, in EWS CP has 
a remarkable number of (ie) spellings, which suggests that diphthongization 
occurred rather than retraction, even though other EWS texts show much 
less frequent use of (ie).° Thus, except for the example cited in §5.28n1, 
combinative breaking is restricted to nWS. Examples in Angl of failure of 
combinative breaking in smoothing environments are: Ps(A) wircan ‘work’, 
LorGl 2.21 swiran ‘neck’ acc.sg. < *swirhjo. 


' Note also BlHom sinhwyrfel with i-umlaut due to the suffix -il. 


2 Tt is probable that in BDS 1 wuiurthit ‘he becomes’, (-iu-) is a replacement for (-ui-) 
in order to avoid the sequence **uuuirthit, as suggested by Smith (1933: §8c). (ui) is, 
of course, an alternative for (y), see §2.18. BDS 5 uueorthae ‘become’ pr.subj. un- 
ambiguously shows a diphthong, which is most probably due to analogy with verbs 
of the same class without initial /w/, such as steorfan, see Campbell (1959: §149n3). 
There is no need, however, to demand, as Campbell does, that the same analogy should 
extend to uuiurthit, since diphthongization fails before a following /i/ in Angl, see 
§5.24. 

> But one exception is EpGl, ErfGl 990 georuuierdid ‘disgraced’, against CorpGl 2042 
georwyrde, see §5.24n6 for similar forms. 

* Ps 50, Bo aferran ‘remove’ may suggest that originally in Kt retraction occurred 
after labial consonants other than /w/, see also §5.30n1. 

° Thus for wyrs and derivatives CP has 5S instances of (i), 16 of (ie) and 19 of 
(y). But in other EWS texts (ie) spellings are infrequent: Oros wierpe, Chron 716 
arwierpa. 
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(c) Summary 


5.32 Breaking has a number of morphological consequences, the principal 
of which are as follows. 


(1) The present of strong class III verbs such as steorfan ‘die’ shows a 
breaking diphthong as opposed to the monophthongs shown by the 
other principal types, namely helpan ‘help’, bindan ‘bind’. Similarly, 
in the preterite singular both the steorfan and the helpan types show 
breaking diphthongs,' as in stearf, healp, against the monophthong 
of band. The contrast is, of course, obscured by the influence of the 
following nasal in the bindan type, which caused a differential develop- 
ment in the Gmc period. 

(2) A number of strong verbs of different classes originally showed /x/ 
medially after the root vowel in the present and finally in the preterite 
singular. This /x/ was lost during the prehistoric period, see §§7.45-51, 
but the effects of breaking are clear. A single example from each class 
having such forms is: I — wréon ‘cover’; II — fléon ‘flee’; V — séon, seah 
‘see’; fléan ‘flay’. It is only in class V that breaking affects the preterite 
singular. 

(3) Those weak class 1 verbs with root-final /l/ and a syncopated preterite, 
such as syllan ‘give’, show breaking in the preterite, for example, 
sealde. Of course in the a-dialects, see §5.15, we find salde, etc. 

(4) In wa- and w6-stem nouns such as bearu ‘grove’, searu ‘device’, the 
diphthong in the nom.acc.sg. is analogically introduced from inflected 
forms where breaking regularly occurs before /rw/, see §5.22n3 for 
the situation with root vowel */e/. 


Many recent morphological analyses of OE have assumed that breaking 
was synchronically relevant for historic OE, but this assumption has never 
been adequately proven, and it seems reasonable to suppose that breaking 
had at best a minor, peripheral role in the synchronic phonology of historic 
OE. Note especially that breaking is opaque in the sense that there are a 
number of forms in OE which at the level of surface phonetics meet the 
structural description for breaking, such as ern ‘house’, bern ‘burn!’ 


' Of course healp occurs only in ea-dialects. Elsewhere we find halp. 

5.33 It is clear that breaking must be a later change than first fronting, 
since the product of first fronting undergoes breaking, as in *sah > *s@h > seah 
‘he saw’. Similarly, breaking must precede i-umlaut, since the diphthong 
due to breaking is subsequently umlauted, as in *beardjan > EWS hi(e)rdan, 
LWS hyrdan, nWS herdan ‘make hard’. More difficult is the relative 
chronology of breaking and restoration of a, for which see §5.38. 
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5.34 In the Angl dialects there is a change of o > a before covered / or r 
which, because of the environment in which it takes place, is often associated 
with breaking, although the relationship is unclear. Examples of the change 
are: CorpGl 567 gewarht, RuneMortain 1 gewarahte ‘worked’, Ps(A) 
margen, marne ‘morning’, Li, Rul sé(e)alde ‘should’, Ps(A), Ru1, Ru2, LiGl, 
DurRitGl, RuthCr walde, nalde and forms, LiGl, Ru2 darste ‘dared’, ErfGl 
180 dualma ‘confusion’ (?).' The twelfth-century Merc LS 3 (Chad) shows 
that the change persists with warhte, margene, walde. Outside the Angl 
area the change is rarely seen, but WSHGI and WSRGI, from the SE borders 
of Merc, both have margen. Note also Oros 114.10 warhte and CP(C) 
443.11 walde. Given the phonetic environment of the change, which, as 
can be seen from the above examples, mostly involves a preceding labial, 
it is more probable that the primary change is one of lowering rather 
than, as is usually asserted, unrounding, for that involves an unconvincing 
claim of dissimilation, as in Pheifer (1974: §62). A good discussion of this 
change and its spread is to be found in Vleeskruyer (1953: §22), and for 
other views see Brunner (1965: §59A1). 


' Possibly also in ErfGl 198 suarnadun, cf. EpG| suornadun, but the forms are obscure. 


III Restoration of 4 


(a) Restoration of a 


5.35 A further sound change which occurs early in the prehistoric period, 
see §5.38 for the precise chronology, is that by which */x/ < */a/ by first 
fronting reverts to /a/ in open syllables when a back vowel stands in the 
next syllable.' The change also occurs, although in a more restricted manner, 
both when a geminate consonant intervenes and when the intervening con- 
sonant group is either /st/ or /sk/.* In parallel fashion the long vowel /z:/ 
is also retracted to /a:/, but for discussion of this much more limited change 
see §§5.39-40. Bearing in mind that the degree of implementation of the 
change is variable, the following approximate formulation may be useful 
(see, however, footnote 2 below): 


Vv Vv 
Ra > [+back] /__C (Cy) RA 


' As explained in 5.15, in the so-called a-dialects where there is failure of first front- 


ing before [t], forms such as -wala, -falud, etc. are to be explained by that failure rather 
than restoration of a. 

* Apparently the change does not occur before /sp/, hence we find espan, epsan 
‘aspen’ infl., ba@psian ‘hasp’, with or, less commonly, without metathesis. This exception 
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is phonologically odd, for it is reasonable to suppose that /st, sk/ are being treated as 
realizations of a single C slot, see §2.83(1), and /sp/ would normally be treated likewise. 
In the approximate formulation below it is silently assumed that /st, sk/ are indeed so 
treated. The same, of course, would not apply to /ft/, and the traditional view that 
restoration also occurs before /ft/ seems to be borne out only by AntGl 1249 saftriende 
‘rheumy’ and Rune 4 aft ‘after’, in neither of which much reliance can be placed. 


5.36 Restoration of a is extremely frequent in open syllables and the 
following examples show the change with each possible intervocalic con- 
sonant with the exception of /x/, for which see §5.38: stapol ‘pillar’, gafol 
‘tax’, latost ‘latest’, sadol ‘saddle’, bapian ‘wash’ (< * bapojan), bacan ‘bake’, 
gnagan ‘gnaw’, hasu ‘grey’, calan ‘be cold’,' faran ‘go’. Examples are lacking 
with /b/, see §2.53 and n1, cf. §5.39n2, and by §§5.3-6, 10 there could be 
no such change before nasals. Failures of the change or its extension beyond 
normal limits are to be explained on non-phonological grounds, see §5.37. 
Examples of the change with an intervocalic geminate are not frequent, 
and it should be noted that if such a geminate is due to WGmce gemination 
then there will be no restoration of a because of the immediately following 
/\/, for example, secgas ‘men’ < *s@ggjas. Examples with invariant a are: 
cassoc ‘rough grass’, hassuc ‘rough grass’, mattoc ‘mattock’,* crabba ‘crab’, 
racca ‘cord’. Hnappian, hneppian ‘fall asleep’ are about equally frequent, 
whilst leppa ‘skirt’ is more frequent than lappa. Finally, ceppe ‘cap’, teppa 
‘tap’, teppian ‘tap’, teppa ‘tape’, hettian ‘skin the head’ apparently never 
show restoration of a.* The change is exemplified before /sk, st/ by waxan 
‘wash’ (< *waskan by metathesis, see §7.96), ascan ‘ashes’, flascan, flaxan 
‘flasks’, brastlian ‘crackle’ (< *brastuldjan).* 


' But calan is an example of restoration of a only in the ea-dialects, see §5.15. 
7 


*  EpGIl 878, CorpGl 1709 mettocas may be due to variation of the unstressed vowel, 
cf. ErfGl metticas. 

> It is doubtful that the apparent tendency for restoration of a to fail more frequently 
before /pp/ than any other geminate is any more than accidental. 

* Examples before other consonant groups are extremely rare. WS appla ‘apples’ 
could be due to the influence of apuldre ‘apple tree’, and it is possible that Angl accras, 
etc. ‘fields’ is due to foreign influence. Note also the single example CP 293.4 watrode 
‘he watered’, alongside frequent wat(e)rian and infl. forms. 


5.37 Unsurprisingly this change has many morphophonemic implications, 
and the principal types of morphophonemic alternations, together with 
analogical reformations, are discussed below. 


(1) In masculine and neuter a-nouns unrestored @ is found in the singular, 
restored a in the plural, as would be expected phonologically. Hence we 
find deg ‘day’, fat ‘vessel’ against dagas ‘days’, fatu ‘vessels’. When only 
a single consonant intervenes there is very little analogical extension; 
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examples such as Nbr tal ‘tale’ are to be explained under 5.15n7. 
Sporadic extension of both a and @ can, however, be observed. 
Examples are: Oros 15.16 wales ‘whale’ gen.sg., 14.31 hors(c)hwalum 
‘walrus’ dat.pl., EGram 25.1, Ex 487 pao ‘path’, And 533 wadu 
‘waters’ nom.pl. When a geminate intervenes there is a strong tendency 
to extend @ throughout the paradigm, as in: gu@ttas ‘gnats’, hettas 
‘hats’, hnaeppas ‘cups’. Note, however, both prattas and prettas 
‘bowls’, and in sacc ‘sack’ we may possibly have a extended to the 
singular, see nl below, alongside less frequent & (in both singular and 
plural). A few words show only a: batt ‘bat’, bratt ‘cloak’, catt ‘cat’, 
facg ‘flatfish’, prass ‘pomp’.' With intervocalic /f/ or /sk/ @ is frequently 
extended to the plural, as in @sca, e@scum ‘spears’, see (3) below.’ 
In adjectives of the same declension, and the feminine forms of the 
same adjectives, there is considerable analogical reformation, so that 
@ is regular in closed syllables, a regular in open syllables. Hence we 
find hweet ‘active’ masc.nom.sg. but wate masc.nom.pl. But with 
most such adjectives @ may be extended to open syllables, and this 
is especially common with hred ‘swift’, stre@c ‘severe’, for example, 
hredum, strecum. 

In feminine nouns of the 6-declension, such as faru ‘journey’, @ would 
be phonologically expected in the sing. except nom.sg., and in the 
nom.acc.gen.pl. when the inflexion is -e or -ena. However, a is analo- 
gically extended from the nom.sg. to all forms with great regularity 
and hence we find fare acc.sg., etc. In early texts especially there is 
occasional preservation of @, as in BDS 1, LRid 13 -faerae, CP 115.5 
wrece ‘pain’, Beo 154 s@ée ‘strife’. Extension of @ may be found in 
poetical cearu ‘care’, also found in EWS, but it may be that the form 
shows the adoption of cear- from inflected forms such as ceare. No 
fully satisfactory explanation has been given for the form, see Brunner 
(1965: §108A4). 

N-declension feminine (and, theoretically, since examples are lacking, 
neuter) nouns should have @ in the nom.sg., a elsewhere, but a is 
regularly extended to the nom.sg., hence fape ‘aunt’. No doubt this 
extension was promoted by the frequent use of the inflexion -u from 
the 6-declension, for example, fabu.’ The contrast between levelling 
of @ here and extension of @ in the masc. a-declension, well exemplified 
by asée ~ @scan v. @sé ~ cescas, is particularly noticeable. 

In strong class VI verbs of the faran-type, there should be variation 
between a and @ in the present tense and past participle according to 
the inflexion. In WS, however, a is generalized throughout the present 
and in the 2,3sg.pr.ind. it is later subject to i-umlaut. Hence we find 
fare ‘I go’, ferp ‘he goes’. In EWS there is some variation between a 
and @ in the past participle, such as -faren, -feeren, but in LWS a is 
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general. In Angl, however, esp. Nbr, there is a strong tendency in the 
opposite direction, and a is often levelled away in the present and 
past part., esp. the prsg., for example, Li, Ru2 f@ro ‘T go’. 


It should be clear that in the synchronic morphophonology of historic OE 
the distribution of /z/ and /a/ has been subject to considerable analogical 
reformation and cannot be predicted merely on grounds of phonological 
environment. Hence minimal pairs such as f@re ‘journey’ masc.dat.sg. and 
fare ‘journey’ fem.dat.sg. are not infrequent, cf. above. It would therefore 
seem necessary to postulate both /z/ and /a/ in the phonemic system.* But 
there may have been some synchronic reflex of the historical change, to 
deal with the alternation of vowel in a-declension nouns and the different 
alternations in adjectives. Clearly, however, the same rule could not apply 
to both categories.° 

' Of these words it may be useful to note that batt and bratt appear to be Olr loans 
and that facg and prass are of unknown etymology. Catt and sacc, cf. above, may be 
from older *cattu, *saccu, cf. Lat cattus, saccus, but for catt cf. also catte and §5.37.4 
below. 


* Examples of such analogy with intervening /st/ are lacking. 


Note AEGI speedu ‘spade’. 

For an alternative view see Colman (1983a), also Ross (1951) and n5 below. 

Cf. Ross (1951) for an account which attempts to dispense with much of the 
analogical explanation. Dresher (1980) claims that restoration of a was lost in Merc 
and that this is the origin of second fronting, see §§5.87ff., esp. §5.92n3. That analysis 
depends upon a theory of rule loss particular to generative phonology. 


5 


5.38 Although the chronology of restoration of a poses some difficulty, 
it is certain that the change was prior to the palatalization of velar con- 
sonants (§§7.15ff.), since velar consonants remain before restored a but 
are palatalized before &, hence calan ‘cool’, gan ‘go’. For S. (WS, Kt) dialects 
proof that restoration of a was a genuine sound change and that it occurred 
some time after the period of breaking is provided by sléan ‘slay’ and forms, 
where restoration of a took place before intervocalic /x/ which is later 
weakened to /h/ and then lost, see §§7.45-51. Since sléan is from Gmc 
*slaxan, the only sequence of changes which will give the attested forms 
is the following, where there is no restoration of a: *slaxan > *slexan > 
* sleaxan > *sleahan > * sléa-an > sl@an = (sléan). If restoration of a had 
been earlier than breaking (or not a genuine change at all but rather an 
orthographic reflection of a further restriction on first fronting), then the 
sequence of changes would have been: *slaxan > * sla@xan > * slaxan (restora- 
tion of a) > *slaxan (failure of breaking) > *slahan > *sla-an > slan. Since 
forms such as s/dn are not found in WS, Kt' this demonstrates that restoration 
of a was in S. dialects a genuine sound change occurring after breaking. 
Further proof is provided by parallel examples with intervocalic /ll, rr/, 
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although here the position is less certain because of the limited nature of 
restoration of a before geminates. But the presence in WS and Kt only of 
forms such as pearruc ‘enclosure’ < *parruk- and gealla ‘gall’ < *galla 
confirms the chronology. In Nbr, on the other hand, the latter two types 
might have /a/ under either chronology, as in Li gesparrado ‘T bolted’, Ru2 
falla ‘fall’, see §5.29 and n3. However, for WS sléan we find Nbr sid, etc., 
and this strongly suggests that in Nbr restoration of a was earlier than 
breaking.’ Also in Nbr there are forms with /z:/, such as slé@, and these 
can easily be explained as the analogical extension of /z:/ from forms 
without a following back vowel, for example, s/és ‘thou slayest’ < *slaxis. 
In Merc the position is less clear. The early glossaries have a few forms 
which suggest early restoration of a, of which the clearest is CorpGl 1576 
slahae; on the other hand we find EpGl, ErfGl 224 pearroc, CorpGl 486 
pearuc and similar forms, see further §5.31. Rul has both slan and sléan, 
where the (€a) spellings could be explained as typical of the WS influence 
on the text. In Ps(A) we find s/éa ‘I slay’, but this form could in that dialect 
be from either chronology and is hence unhelpful. On the other hand, Ps(A) 
fearras ‘bulls’ suggests that restoration of a was here later than breaking. 
The evidence as a whole, therefore,’ suggests that restoration of a did not 
occur over the whole country simultaneously, but that it began firstly in 
the North-East before the time of breaking and then spread southwards to 
reach areas such as West Mercia, Wessex and Kent at a time after the period 
of breaking. It is probably impossible to ascertain the relative chronology 
of breaking and restoration of a in other areas of Mercia, where the changes 
may even have been contemporaneous. 


' The one exception being CollGl 49.827 ofslanne ‘slay’ infl.inf., which could be 
analogical according to n2 below or a scribal error. 

2 The traditional explanation, that restoration of a was later than breaking even in 
Nbr, must explain s/a, etc. as analogical formations based on the faran-type; so, for 
example Campbell (1959: §145n2). But if the process were analogical one might expect 
a few unlevelled forms, which do not exist. Contrast here Li ferenne, fra beside more 
frequent fara. 

> The one counter-example is common OE éa ‘river’, never **d. But éa could be from 
inflected forms, as is clearly true of Li éa ‘rivers’. See too Girvan (1931: §54a1). 


(b) Restoration of a 


5.39 In WS only’ there is some evidence to suggest that /ze:/ was similarly 
retracted to /a:/ when a back vowel followed in the next syllable. The 
change was undoubtedly more restricted than restoration of a, and most 
examples of the change are paralleled by examples with unrestored /z:/. 
The change only occurs before a single intervocalic consonant, and apparent 
examples show only intervening /k, y, |, 1, p/ as that consonant.” Examples 
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in EWS are: ldcnian (< *lacundjan) ‘tend’, magum ‘kinsmen’ dat.pl., slapan 


‘sleep’, slapian ‘sleep’, swarmodness ‘dullness’,’ warum ‘agreement’. But 


these forms usually exist alongside more frequent forms with &, for example, 
lécnian, mégum, sleépan, slé@pian. In later WS texts d is rather more frequent, 
not only in the above words but in others such as dcumba ‘oakum’,* hraca 
‘spittle’, gestalum ‘accusation’ dat. pi. (hence gestal, etc.), tala ‘slanders’ 
(hence tal, etc.). It is especially important to note the pret.pl. of the strong 
class V verb licgan ‘lie’, where lagon is more common than /égon. Also 
to be found are wagon ‘they weighed’, bdgon ‘they partook’, alongside 
weégon, pegon. 

' This, of course, follows from the fact that /z:/ had already been raised in nWS to 
/ex/, see §3.25. The sole exceptions are: Rul gesdgun ‘they saw’, 3x alongside more 
frequent geségun, geségun, cf. lagon, below, Rul idra ‘formerly’, and CorpGl gestalum 
‘objection’ dat.pl. All three might be taken as examples of WS influence in these texts. 
CollGl 49.368 mdgos ‘kinsmen’ could equally be due to WS influence on a IKt text 
and is in any case scarcely reliable. 

2 Thus the intervening consonant is either a velar, a liquid, or /p/. A more general 
statement may be possible, even allowing for the doubtful status of the liquids, see 
§§2.73-4, which is that restoration of @ was most probable if the intervening consonant 
was [+back], which could in unclear circumstances be extended to [+grave], although 
the absence of the change with intervocalic /f/ should be noted. 

3 From inflected forms of swdr, such as swdrum. 

But this example may be due to confusion of the prefix, as suggested by Girvan 
(1931: §35.3) and Campbell (1959: §162n2). 


4 


5.40 The status of restoration of d is rather uncertain, for the change is 
not carried out with great regularity in either EWS or LWS, and although 
the change is more frequent in the latter, there are still doublets with /z:/ 
for all the examples in §5.39 except plural forms of mdgas ‘kinsmen’ and 
hraca, gestal.' No doubt /a:/ was frequently levelled away under analogical 
pressure, but the frequency of (z)-spellings strongly suggests that the change 
was never wholly implemented. This applies most obviously to restoration 
of a with an intervening labial, see §5.39n2. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that analogical extension of /ai/ is even more frequent than analogical 
extension of /a/, for which see §5.37. Hence forms such as gestal, tal, swar, 
quoted above, should be equated with sporadic pap (5.37n1), nonexistent 
**bwat (5.37(2)). The levelling out of /a:/, on the other hand, is most 
notable in strong class IV verbs, such as béron ‘they bore’, in which class 
/ax/ is never found (except before nasals), and in many strong class V verbs, 
such as sprécon ‘they spoke’ and, most notably, wéron ‘they were’. The 
use of analogy to explain the unexpected distribution of /z:/ and /a:/ is 
rather unsatisfactory and has never been resolved, see Kluge (1882).* 


' But there are many other words with only /a:/, such as maga ‘son’, cf. még ‘kinsman’ 


where /a:/ is never extended into the singular. 
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* The chronology of restoration of a cannot be determined in like manner to the 


chronology of the restoration of a, since crucial examples are lacking, but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the changes were contemporaneous. 


IV Lowering of second elements of diphthongs 


5.41. As noted in §5.1, OE inherited from Gme four diphthongs, namely 
*/iu, eu, au, ai/. The last of these was monophthongized at a very early 
stage, see §§5.7-9, but the others remained, developing as prehistoric OE 
*/iu, eu, eu/, for the last see §5.13. These original diphthongs were fed 
additional members by the breaking of the long front vowels, and they 
came to contrast with equivalent short diphthongs created by the breaking 
of the short front vowels, by which arose */1a, eu, &u/, see §5.16.' Some 
time after the period of the sound changes discussed already, see §5.46 for 
further discussion, the second element of all these diphthongs began to be 
lowered,” except in some Angl dialects when /w/ immediately followed, see 
below. This lowering was undoubtedly from /u/ to either /o/ or /a/ in the 
first instance, and the degree of lowering was in part a general reflection 
of the development of unstressed vowels,’ see §§6.46ff., 59ff., and in part 
dependent upon the height of the first element of the diphthong.* There 
were somewhat different developments in the different OE dialects, and in 
§§5.42-5 we discuss those for WS, Kt, Nbr, and Merc separately. However, 
the majority of dialects show the shifts: */iu/ > /io/, */ eu/ > /eo/, */eu/ > 
za/ (= (éa)), and similarly for the short diphthongs,’ which set of changes 
we may characterize approximately as follows: 


onl Let | Lote] 
-syll alow alow 


' Occasional archaic spellings for diphthongs which are the result of back umlaut, 


see §§2.32-4, do not imply that the changes discussed here are later than back umlaut, 
although this may be in part true, see §5.46. Rather, they primarily show the equivalence 
of short diphthongs due to breaking and due to back umlaut. 

* Traditionally this change has been regarded as one of unrounding, as in Luick 
(1964-40: §119), Campbell (1959: §§275-81), but there can be no doubt that the 
primary change was a lowering and that unrounding was secondary, see Brosnahan 
(1953: §66). 

3 As would be expected under these circumstances, the second element was gradually 
reduced to some kind of centralized vowel, see §§2.30ff. and §2.43. 

* This leads Lass and Anderson (1975: 34-5) to call the change ‘Diphthong Height 
Harmony’, but since the heights of these diphthongs are not invariably equated this 
term is avoided here, cf. McLaughlin (1979). 

° This is not the final stage of development of the OE diphthongs, even leaving aside 
the shifts mentioned in n3 above, since, for example, in some dialects io and é0 merge, 
see §§5.155-62. 
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5.42 In WS the second element of the prehistoric diphthongs is almost 
invariably’ lowered to /o/ after a nonlow vowel and to /a/ after a low 
vowel. Examples for each case are:* *biun > bion ‘be’, *déur > déor ‘animal’, 
*déup > déap ‘death’; *liuht > liobt ‘light’, *n@éub > néah ‘near’; *miux 
> miox ‘manure’, *feuh > feoh ‘cattle’, *seuh > seab ‘saw’. The same 
developments take place before /w/, cf. §5.44. 


' The most significant exception is Chron(A) 530 feala ‘many’, which reoccurs in 


/EHom(P) XX alongside fela in other mss. and elsewhere in the same ms., for example, 
/EHom(P) XVIII.290 fela. The form is due to a-umlaut, which is unexpected here, see 
further §5.105(1) and n1 and cf. also §5.41n1. CP éawas ‘servants’ is a further isolated 
example. See also §6.11. 

* Examples are given in three categories: (1) original Gmc diphthongs; (2) long 
diphthongs by breaking; (3) short diphthongs by breaking or back umlaut. Examples 
are given in descending order of height and where examples are wanting this is indicated 
by omission. Other changes are ignored. 


5.43 In Kt the position is obscured by later modifications of the OE 
diphthongs during the historic period, see §5.160, but there is a sufficiency 
of forms in eighth- and early ninth-century charters to indicate that the 
prehistoric development was parallel to that in WS. Examples are as follows 
(often alongside forms showing the later modifications): *biun > Ch 1188 
bion ‘be’, *bebéude > Ch 1188 bebéode ‘I request’, *héubham > Ch 31 
héabham (place-name);' *néuhor > Ch 1200 néor ‘nearer’; *niumanne > 
Ch 1482 niomanne ‘take’ inflinf., *geweurpicee > Ch 1188 geweordiae 
‘honour’ pr.subj., *weeulh- > Ch 31 wealb- ‘foreigner’ (in place-name).* 


Note even earlier Ch 23 déanberhti (personal name). 


* The development before /w/ seems not to be evidenced in such texts. 


5.44 In Nbr the lowering of the second element is rather different and 
more complex than elsewhere, and furthermore a distinction has to be 
drawn between the position in Ru2 (‘South Northumbrian’ = SNbr) and 
the other (‘North Northumbrian’ = NNbr) texts. The position in SNbr is 
discussed under (1) below; the position in NNbr under (2).' 


(1) The dialect of Ru2 diverges from WS, Kt in that the reflexes of */zeu, 
@u/ of whatever origin are more often spelled (éo) than (éa), the ratio 
in the case of the long diphthong being approximately 3:1, and in the 
case of the short diphthong 6:1 (Lindeléf, 1901: §§33, 48). Similarly, 
we find for the reflexes of */eu, eu/ both (é0) and (éa), in the ratio 
6:1 for the long diphthong, 8:1 for the short diphthong. On the other 
hand, the reflexes of */iu, 1u/ are always spelled (io). It is clear, there- 
fore, that (eo) and (éa) are equivalent spellings in this dialect,? and 
from this it must be assumed that the second element was lowered 
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only to a mid vowel, regardless of the height of the first element. It 
is unlikely that the first elements of these diphthongs were also equated, 
giving a merger of the diphthongs phonologically as well as ortho- 
graphically, see Campbell (1959: §278n3), Brunner (1965: §35A1), 
but see also further below. Examples of the various types are: *onsiun 
> onsion ‘face’, * béud > béod ‘table (2x alongside béadum 1x), * b@ud 
> béod ‘commanded’ (11x alongside béad 4x); *bitwiuhon > bitwion 
‘between’, *néuhliciga > néoliciga ‘approach’ (36x alongside genéalocade 
1x);> *iursiga > iorsiga ‘grow angry’, *feurr > feor ‘far’ (10x alongside 
fear 12x, cf. §5.30n1), *ga@urd > geord ‘enclosure’ (81 x alongside 
geard 15x). Before /w/ there is very little trace of the retention of /u/ 
common in the other Nbr texts (see below), and thus we find iowih 
‘you’, etc. for /iu/, hréownisse, etc. ‘repentance’ against rare hréunisse,* 
and so too with oncnéow ‘he knew’, both for /eo/. 

In contrast to Ru2 the NNbr texts Li and DurRitGl show predomi- 
nantly (ea) for the reflexes of */eu, eu, eu, &u/ and (eo) spellings are 
rare. But as in Ru2 the two spellings were equivalent and there was 
consequent confusion of the two, see examples below. It would appear, 
therefore, that in NNbr the second element of the OE diphthongs was 
lowered to /a/ provided that the first element was [-high].’ Examples 
from the two texts are: *onsiun > onsion ‘face’, * péude > péade ‘nation’ 
(alongside Péod), *Iéufa > léafa ‘faith’, cf. léaf, léof ‘beloved’ and 
bibéod ‘requested’;° *néuhléca > néolééa ‘approach’; *iurre > iorre 
‘anger’, *heurte > hearte ‘heart’ (alongside heorte), *haurd > heard 
‘hard’.’ In these texts /u/ frequently remains unlowered before /w/ if 
the first element is nonlow, and thus we find (iuw, éow) spellings.® 
Such spellings can then be simplified to (iw, ew) or (iu, éu). Typical 
examples are: iwer, iuer ‘your’, hréunisse ‘repentance’.’ Both NNbr 
and SNbr texts show rare (zew) forms for */euw/, such as Li hréwende 
‘repenting’, DurRitGl gifléue ‘flow’ pret.subj., Ru2 séwe ‘sowed’, 
which are usually regarded as scribal errors (Luick, 1914-40: §128A), 
although Rydland (1977), on the basis of some occasional modern 
dialect forms, suggests that there may have been a regular alternative 
development with lowering of /e/. 


' There are few significant forms in the eNbr texts, but the following should be 


noted. BDS 5 déoth- ‘death’ is more probably an archaic spelling (=*d@oth-) than 
an indication of SNbr (éo) for (éa); RuthCr heafunes, fearran, biheald are ambigu- 
ous, since the rune may either show lowering of the second element as in NNbr or 
may indicate no more than a diphthongal pronunciation, see Girvan (1931: §42a2), 
Page (1961). Other spellings in these texts or in Bede and LVD are merely archaic, 
see §§2.32-4 for examples. 

2 See Lindel6f (1901: §33) and Campbell (1959: §278(c)n3). Note that if Ru2 séeal 
‘shall’, sceattas ‘treasurs’, sceacrum ‘robbers’ dat.pl. show palatal diphthongization of 
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/z/, then the consequent diphthong is always spelled (ea). But these forms are difficult, 
see further §5.51 and n3. 
> And once ginoelicade with (oe) for (60). 

On (éu) for (¢ow) see below. 

But exceptionally Li regularly has bibianda ‘behind’ against bibionda (1x). 

(é0) spellings are more frequent in LiGl than DurRitGl, which only has 
éostorlic ‘Easter’ adj. (13x) and éore ‘ear’ (1x). 
’ The only (eo) spellings I have noted are DurRitGl beorno ‘sons’ and eornungum 
‘merit’ dat.pl. 
* There are occasional (€aw) spellings which may have the same significance as the 
(zw) spellings discussed below, such as hréawnisse ‘repentance’. Note that the forms 
are not restricted to strong class VII verbs. 
’ Some support for this failure of lowering may be found in the especially 
frequent use of (eo) for the back umlaut of e with following uw or o, for example, 
feolo ‘many’, seofo ‘seven’. But it is difficult to know how much weight to attach to 
these forms. 


5.45 In Merc the normal development seems to be similar to that in WS, 
and hence we find examples such as (taken from Ps(A)): *bium > biom 
T am’, */léufa > léofa ‘beloved’, *geléufa > geléafa ‘beloved’; *néublécan 
> néolééan ‘approach’; *iurre > eorre ‘angry’, * eure > eorpe ‘earth’, *eurm 
> earm ‘arm’. Ps(A) especially, however, has a number of forms with (éa) 
for (eo), such as néasade ‘drew near’, déada ‘nation’ gen.pl., earde ‘earth’, 
wear0iao ‘honour’ imp.pl. Such forms are rare in Rul, for example, bréad 
‘reed’, wearp ‘threw’, and in the early glossaries only EpGl, ErfGl have 
such spellings and there only for (€0): uuéadhic ‘hoe’ and two or three 
others. In Ps(A) the use of (€a) for (é0) gives rise to forms with (€o) for 
(ea): déode ‘dead’ acc.pl., héofud ‘head’, beorn ‘children’, feodrum ‘father’ 
dat.pl.' The later Merc merger of io and éo, see §5.158, causes further 
confusion, with new (éa) spellings for earlier (10) arising: astéapte ‘deprived’, 
Oéastrum ‘darkness’ dat.pl.,* earre ‘anger’, ondwleatan ‘face’ dat.sg.? A 
fuller list of the various forms can be found in Campbell (1959: §§275-6, 
281).* Before Aw/ both Ps(A) and Rul have a minority of forms which 
suggest retention of /u/ as in NNbr. Examples are: Ps(A) oncnéw ‘knew’, 
trew ‘tree’, getréwlice ‘faithfully’, HyGl 4 dmvgen ‘serve’ pr.subj.pl. (for 
*Oéwgen), Rul iu ‘you’, getré(u)we ‘true’, hré(u)(w)nisse ‘repentance’, cnéuris 
‘generation’. The few such forms in EpGl, ErfGl, for which see Pheifer 
(1974: §41), may well be no more than archaisms, since the early glossaries 
have such spellings in other words too.” 


' Campbell (1959: §§275-6) sees these (é0) spellings in Ps(A) as archaic or conserva- 
tive forms. But their relative frequency in the text suggests that this explanation is 
unlikely. On the other hand, ErfGl 411, CorpGl 877 beosu ‘purple’, CorpGl 400 
weorras ‘calluses’ (cf. §5.29), 545 seorwum ‘devices’ dat.pl. are much more probably 
archaisms. 

? The reading is uncertain, see Sweet (1885: 312). 
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If these forms are not due to confusion of (é0) and (éa), then io and é0 must have 
merged prior to the lowering of the second element. But this is unlikely given the 
probable chronology, see §5.46. 

* Note especially Ps(A) weagas ‘ways’ (3x) alongside normal wegas and, once only, 
weogum dat.pl. For an alternative explanation, from Kt scribal influence, of this and 
other (ea) spellings see Ball (1970: 465). 

° For archaic spellings see §§2.32-4 and also n1 above. 


5.46 The chronology of the above changes is rather uncertain. Since archaic 
spellings such as Rune 48 baurne ‘son’ dat.sg. seem to show that the 
epenthetic vowel due to breaking was originally /u/ and that the diphthongs 
from breaking became identical to, or the short counterparts of, the orginal 
Gmc diphthongs, it is fair to suppose that the above changes occurred after 
the time of breaking. Unfortunately this argument is not entirely flawless 
since archaic spellings can also be found for the product of back umlaut, 
such as CollGl 12 eutende ‘eating’, but such forms are exceedingly rare 
and may be quasi-archaic, see §5.41n1. Even where archaic spellings of 
these diphthongs occur, they are relatively infrequent (being commonest in 
spellings of personal and place-names where archaisms might be expected 
and are of uncertain significance). This makes it highly probable that the 
change was well under way before the time of the earliest texts.’ Consequently 
the major problem is whether the changes took place before or after the 
period of palatal diphthongization and i-umlaut, the two major changes 
which were later than breaking and restoration of a but also fully completed 
by the time of the earliest texts. The most probable suggestion is that of 
Luick (1914-40: §291), that the lowering was a gradual process which 
began before these changes but which may not have been complete by the 
time that they were over. Yet the use of (éa) both for the lowering of 
*/eeu, eu/ and the palatal diphthongization of */z(r1)/, even in ninth-century 
charters such as Ch 264? (h)adheldgeate, healh, or LRid 10 geatum ‘orna- 
mentally’, 8 séeal ‘shall’ against the breaking diphthong in CadH(M) 7 
-geard, could imply that the lowering was relatively early, since the forms 
from palatal diphthongization prove that (éa) was a spelling for a diphthong 
with a fully lowered second element, see §5.49.° Forms such as Ps(A) earre 
‘anger’ are due to scribal confusion or Kt influence, see §5.45 and n4, and 
do not prove a late date for the lowering. Yet the lowering we have dis- 
cussed here is eventually accompanied by a reduction of the vowel, which 
is observable as a process during the historic period, see §6.62. 


' For an alternative view see Campbell (1959: §275). In a synchronic context Lass 


and Anderson (1975: 125-9) order lowering (= Diphthong Height Harmony, §5.41n4) 
after i-umlaut, but McLaughlin (1979) argues the reverse. It should be noted, however, 
that there is scarcely any evidence for a synchronic reflex of the lowering, which plays 
no role in the morphophonology of historic OE. 

A later, ninth-century, copy of the original 778 charter. 


> Not so, apparently, Campbell (1959: §276). 
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V_ Palatal diphthongization 


5.47 The changes discussed in I-III above are recognizable as both 
phonologically and chronologically homogeneous, whereas those discussed 
in IV provide a bridge between those earliest changes and those to be 
discussed below. From the phonological point of view the earliest changes 
are concerned with either original Gmc low vowels or with various velarization 
processes; the changes to be discussed in the next few sections, on the other 
hand, are mainly related to fronting processes, the major exception to this 
being back umlaut, see §§5.103ff. 


5.48 What are probably the earliest amongst this second group of changes 
are those caused by the influence of preceding palatal consonants on stressed 
vowels,’ generally subsumed under the title of palatal diphthongization. It 
is extremely important to note that there were three different types of palatal 
consonant in the language of the period, since the types do not share the 
same distributional patterns.* Type 1 consists of original Gmc palatals, that 
is, exclusively Gmc */j/ > OE /j/ as in géar ‘year’; Type 2 consists of original 
Gmc velars which were unconditionally fronted before every stressed vowel, 
that is, Gmc */sk/ > OE /{/, as in scéap ‘sheep’; Type 3 consists of original 
Gmc velars which were fronted before or after a stressed front vowel, that 
is, Gmc */y/ > OE fj/, */k/ > OE /tf/, as in gifan ‘give’, ceaf ‘chaff. In 
addition to the different types of palatal consonant, three different types 
of stressed vowel might be affected by palatal diphthongization: (1) ‘original’ 
front vowels, that is, vowels which were front in WGmce or became front 
by the operation of the various sound changes already discussed in this 
chapter; (2) umlauted front vowels, that is, vowels which only became front 
through the operation of i-umlaut; (3) back vowels. In each of these cases, 
for different reasons, the actual or alleged influence of preceding palatals is 
phonologically controversial or dubious, and therefore each type is discussed 
separately below. 


' The traditional classification of the changes as due to the influence of initial palatals 


is somewhat misleading. All that is required is that the palatal must directly precede 
a stressed vowel, that is, the palatal should be initial in a stress foot. Thus sceaft ‘shaft’ 
and gesceaft ‘creation’ both show diphthongization after /{/, and the latter example has 
no diphthongization after /j/, since /e/ is unstressed and /j/ is not initial in a stress foot. 
2 For full details of /j/ < Gmc */j/ see §§4.6-9; for full details of the other palatals 
which are derived by the OE changes of palatalization and assibilation, see §§7.15-43. 


(a) Palatal diphthongization of original front vowels 


5.49 In the Prehistoric period of OE, when the front vowels /z(1), e(:)/ 
from Gme *d, *é were preceded by a palatal consonant of any of the three 
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types described in §5.48, then these vowels came to be written as (éa, Ie) 
respectively.'! The most commonly held view, very forcibly expressed as 
early as Bilbring (1900b), followed in essentials by Luick (1914-40: §168), 
Girvan (1931: §64), Campbell (1959: §§185, 188), Brunner (1965: §90), 
is that this orthographic change reflects a genuine diphthongization and 
that the diphthongs which were created became, sooner or later, identical 
to other diphthongs represented by (éa, ie). There is some disagreement as 
to the original nature of the diphthongs, for Bulbring, Brunner, and Girvan 
hold that they were originally rising diphthongs which later became falling, 
whereas Luick considers the diphthongs originally to have had variable 
prominence with a later split into rising and falling diphthongs, and 
Campbell views them as being from the beginning falling diphthongs. A 
minority view, perhaps first seen in Dieter (1898) — against which see 
Bulbring (1900b) — and later in Daunt (1939), Stockwell and Barritt (1951) 
— against both of which see Kuhn and Quirk (1953) - Lass and Anderson 
(1975), and Colman (1985), regards the shift as no more than orthographic, 
with the (i, e) immediately following the palatals being purely diacritic, 
indicating the palatal nature of the consonant. There are four principal 
arguments in favour of the majority view.’ Firstly, the later development 
of the sounds produced by this process is identical to that of breaking and 
other diphthongs represented by (€a, ie). Thus just as seah ‘saw’ > seh and 
héah ‘high’ > héh, so too geat ‘gate’ > get and géar ‘year’ > gér. Therefore 
it seems sensible to suppose that the sounds produced by palatal diph- 
thongization had fallen together with the other diphthongs during the OE 
period and before the later OE/ME monophthongizations. Secondly, in 
those texts where the orthographic changes are to be observed (see below 
for details), they are carried through with a regularity which is more likely 
to correlate with a phonological shift than with a purely graphic function, 
see §§5.50, 53 for exemplification. Thirdly, the test-case word cyse ‘cheese’ 
can only be explained on general principles if it is assumed that the diph- 
thongization was a genuine sound change; otherwise it must be explained 
away in an ad hoc fashion, see §5.72 for discussion. Fourthly, it is clearly 
possible to explain palatal diphthongization as a natural phonological process, 
which it makes it prima facie plausible. But this last point is vulnerable, 
for one common explanation is undoubtedly phonologically unsafe. That 
is, leaving aside the question of stress prominence, the view represented in 
Campbell (1959: §188) that the diphthongs due to palatal diphthongization 
were originally identical to the diphthongs produced by breaking. It is 
inconceivable that, for example, the influence of a following velar on /z/, 
as in breaking, should produce a sound identical to that produced by the 
influence of a preceding palatal on /z/. It is more likely that a preceding 
palatal would cause a partial raising of /ze/ together with diphthongization, 
the second element being dissimilated to low central, so giving a diphthong 
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of the order of [ea]. A parallel change can be supposed for original /z:/, 
and for original /e(:)/ the same process would give [1a, 13]. Through eventual 
reduction of the second element, where appropriate, the distinction between 
such diphthongs and the earlier diphthongs would become so minimal as 
to encourage orthographic identity, especially within a system where devices 
to represent diphthongs were limited, see Hogg (1979b: 97-8), Luick 
(1914-40: §171), Brunner (1965: §90A1). The only other important argument 
for denying the overall genuine nature of the sound change relies on the 
general arguments against short diphthongs discussed in §§2.19-29, which 
are ultimately unconvincing. The question of the relative prominence of the 
two elements of the diphthong seems undecidable. Luick’s view of variable 
prominence, after Child (1903: 11-14), may have most to recommend it, 
although in the vast majority of cases the diphthongs quickly became falling. 
In the light of the above discussion we must conclude that palatal diph- 
thongization of original front vowels was a genuine sound change, which 
may be approximately characterized as:** 


Vv c 
n high| > [n+.5 high] ie high] / |-ant 


—-back + back +cor 


' These spellings, of course, represent only the usual development in EWS. For more 


detailed discussion of the various developments according to date and dialect, see 
below. 

> For further and more detailed arguments see Biilbring (1900b: 97-104). 

> Evidence in favour of the assumption of partial raising can be found in the Nbr 
shift exemplified in *séép > scip, see §5.54 for discussion. See also §5.212n2 for some 
relevant evidence from late texts. 

* Tt should be remembered, as stated above, that [ea, ea] soon merge with /zu, 2u/, 
and then develop as they do, see §§5.41-6. The development of [19, 13] involves merger 
with the other sounds reprsented by EWS (ie, ie), eventually to the monophthong /i/ 
if §5.164 is correct. Here we are concerned with the initial process only. 

> ‘n+.5’, ‘n-.S’ are ad hoc devices to show slight raising and lowering respectively. 
With the exception of Girvan (1931: §64A) it seems not to have been suggested 
that older diphthongs, from whatever source, could have been subject to this change; 
yet this seems quite plausible. In such cases we may assume a slight raising of the first 
element of the diphthongs, but this raising would not have been sufficiently significant 
to be reflected in the orthography, nor would it have caused phonemic split. Against 
this view see Luick (1914-40: §174). 
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5.50 In WS /z/ and /z:/ when subject to the influence of a preceding 
palatal are diphthongized to [13], [19] respectively, with, see §5.49, later 
merger with the other sounds represented in WS by (éa).! Examples of the 
change (in both EWS and LWS) are: séeatt ‘treasure’, ceaf ‘chaff’, geaf ‘gave’; 
scéap ‘sheep’, céace ‘jaw’, géar ‘year’, géafon ‘they gave’.” For discussion 
of the interaction of this change and i-umlaut, see §5.72. 
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' Sometimes this leads to ambiguity, for in a number of words (éa) may represent 


either the diphthongization of /ee(1)/ or the influence of a palatal consonant on /a(:)/. 
Examples of this are geatu ‘gate’ nom.pl., géarum ‘years’ dat.pl. The resolution of the 
ambiguity is very difficult, since it depends upon whether or not /a(:)/ due to restoration 
of a has been analogically levelled from the sing. or not, see §5.37 for discussion of 
the analogies involved. For the initial consonant of geatu see §7.41n1. 

* There are few exceptions to this change, but note that sceddan ‘injure’, with i-umlaut, 
is the regular form in WS. It seems certain that the word is an Angl loan, see Wenisch 
(1979: 211-15). Other occasional exceptions, such as CP 73.10 gwglbarnes ‘wantonness’, 
CP(C) 350.22 sceppend ‘Creator’, Or scl ‘shall’ (2x) may be due to Merc influence 
on the spelling. Elfric regularly has gesthiis ‘guest-house’, apparently with i-umlaut 
of undiphthongized /z/. The form could be an Angl loan. 


5.51 In Nbr there is a clear distinction between NNbr (including the eNbr 
texts) and SNbr in their treatment of /z/' after a palatal. In NNbr there is 
a large number of spellings indicating diphthongization, such as LRid séeal 
‘shall’, geatum ‘ornamentally’, LiGI séeal, sceafte ‘creature’ dat.sg., DurRitGl 
séeall, ceaster ‘castle’. Alongside these are many spellings which indicate 
/ee/l, thus RuneAuzon cestri, Li séel, scceftes, DurRitGl gisccft ‘creation’. 
Doubtless this variation implies either that the sound change was only 
partly implemented, or that scribes were uncertain as to how to represent 
the diphthong, or both.* In SNbr there appears usually to have been no 
change of pronunciation, but note Ru2 sceal (2x). Otherwise /z/ remains, 
for example, giséeft, cestre, gaf ‘gave’. Thus SNbr contrasts with NNbr 
but parallels Merc, see §5.52, in having no palatal diphthongization except 
in one idiosyncratic example.’ 


' There are, of course, no examples of /z:/ in Nbr. 


Such uncertainty would seem to be the best explanation of several spellings with 
(ez) in both Li and DurRit Gl, such as séeceftes, -gecef ‘forgave’. This is simpler than 
the suggestion of a different phonological development, as in Campbell (1959: §186), 
and is probably supported by the very confused DurRitGl 1.121.3 gewo ‘they go’, 
where there can be no question of palatal influence. 

3 That is, provided one acepts that Ru2 séeattas ‘treasures’, sceacrum ‘robbers’ dat. 
pl. show the influence of a palatal consonant on /a/, following Lindelof (1901: §60a), 
see further §§5.44n2, 5.70. 
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5.52 Outside WS and Nbr the only signs of palatal diphthongization of 
/ee/ occur in Rul, where a minority of forms show the change, for example, 
ceastre, geatt, ceaf, sceal, -scéeatta, alongside ca@stre, sc@l, and other words 
with undiphthongized forms only. This may be a further product of WS 
influence on the scribe of this text. 


5.53 In WS /e/ and /e:/ when subject to the influence of a preceding palatal 
are diphthongized to [13], [1a] respectively, with, see §5.49, later merger 
with the other sounds represented in EWS by (ie).' For EWS examples of 
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the diphthongization of /e/ are: scieran ‘cut’, giefu ‘gift’.? For the very 
frequent spellings with (i), such as sciran, gifu, see §§5.163-5. In LWS both 
(i) and (y) spellings are found, such as gifu, gyfu, see §5.167. Although 
instances of /e:/ are rare in WS, examples of diphthongization run parallel 
to those above; hence EWS examples include gie ‘ye’ (occasionally, alongside 
usual gé, showing the regular development in unstressed syllables, and 
which is also the normal LWS form). 


' The change is carried out very regularly, exceptions being rare. Instances of excep- 


tions in EWS, which may be due to Merc influence, appear to be confined to Oros: 
séeld ‘shield’, gelp ‘boast’ (noun only), deofolgeld ‘idolatry’, all alongside diphthongized 
forms. Exceptionally EWS scéd, past tense of sceddan ‘divide’, never shows the change, 
but the more usual WS form is séedd, with the vowel of the present tense. In LWS 
/EHom(U) has 13.67 geldum ‘tax’ dat.pl., alongside AHom(H) 13.67+ gildum, and 
the former may be nWS. 

2 See too GD 44.14 ciellan ‘fire-pans’. 

> Other examples are etymologically uncertain, but it is probable that EWS giet, git, 
LWS gyt, git ‘yet’ should be included here. Occasional poet. gien ‘yet’ does not occur 
in WS prose and is a borrowing of Merc gén, see Wenisch (1979: 161-5). 


5.54 It seems certain that there is no palatal diphthongization of /e/ in 
Nbr, hence séeld ‘shield’, etc.' The status of the development of /e:/ is, 
however, more problematic. After /{/ the only relevant form is common 
Nbr scip < *scép (with the Angl development of @,). The standard assump- 
tion, that this is probably due to diphthongization to *sciep with later 
monophthongization, relies on a presumed parallel with WS, and it is 
equally possible, and simpler, to assume that we have here a raising of /e:/ 
> /is/. By contrast, after /j/ (from whatever source) there is normally no 
change of /e:/, hence gér ‘year’, forgétun ‘forgotten’. But two words, namely 
gé ‘ye’ and gé ‘yea’, show forms apparently indicating diphthongization. 
For gé ‘ye’ the distribution of forms is as follows: Li usually has gie alongside 
less frequent gé(e), except in MtGl where both forms are equally frequent;” 
DurRitGl has gie only; Ru2 has mainly gé(e) with gie, gf 2x each. For gé 
‘yea’ the distribution parallels that for gé ‘ye’ in DurRitGl, Ru2, but in Li 
gée is normal, with giee, gi once each. Any determination of what sound(s) 
these spellings might represent is difficult, but the following seems relevant. 
Firstly, (ie) spellings are restricted to two words which are likely to have 
been used most often in weak stress positions (possibly this may have been 
truer of gé ‘ye’ than gé ‘yea’, see §5.53). Secondly, the use of (ie) to represent 
a diphthong would be highly unusual outside EWS, see §2.37. Both these 
considerations make it most likely that the spellings reflect some kind of 
raising rather than diphthongization, with (ie) used to represent a vowel 
of approximately the value [1(:)].2 A further argument in favour of the 
above is that it is highly improbable that in OE weakly stressed syllables 
could contain diphthongs. In summary, the evidence from Nbr suggests 
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that in that dialect there was never any palatal diphthongization of either 
/e/ or /ex/, but that /e:/ was raised after either /{/ or /j/ under conditions 
which are not yet clear. 


Various forms such as gife ‘give’, forgif ‘forgive’ in DurRitGl only, alongside more 
frequent (for)gefe, etc., are not to be included here. Parallel forms are to be seen outside 
Nbr, thus EpGI 525 gibaen and, possibly, frequent LWS gifan, etc. No wholly satisfactory 
explanation of these forms, which appear to be analogical, has been given, see firstly 
Bilbring (1900b: 101-2), Luick (1914-40: §§172A2, 173A3), and, for the possibility 
of Scandinavian influence, which is probable for ME, Bjorkman (1900: 154-6). 

*  LkGI(Li) 11.42 + gi@ and MkGI(Li) 14.42 g@ show a purely orthographic substitution 
of (z) for (e). 

> Length would, of course, depend on stress, see §2.80. If the base form were the 
weak stress form, as is usual in OE, it would be preferable to see these examples as 
raisings of /e/ rather than /e:/. 


5.55 In Kt and Merc there are no signs of palatal influence on /e(1)/ except 
Rul scipa ‘sheep’ gen.pl. alongside frequent scép, etc., cf. §5.54.! 


1 


PsCa(A) 7.82 gildu ‘I pay’ is more probably an isolated example of the extension 
of an umlauted vowel into 1st sg.prind. from 2nd, 3rd sg. 


(b) Palatal diphthongization of umlauted front vowels 


5.56 In WS and Nbr only, hence not Rul, see §5.55, when é and &, but 
not y, appear as the result of i-umlaut, then these vowels undergo a develop- 
ment parallel to that undergone by original é and @ in WS. Phonetically 
this poses no new problems, and the change can be characterized in the 
same terms as those for palatal diphthongization, see §5.49, except that it 
should be noted that the change appears to take place only after /{/, not 
after /j/ < Gmc */j/, except in one dialect, see §5.58. Naturally the change 
could not take place after the Type 3 palatals of §5.48. The change is, 
however, restricted to a few lexical items, and even in those cases it is no more 
than sporadic. For this and the chronology of the change see §5.72. 


5.57 In EWS the only examples of this diphthongization appear to be in 
CP(H), which has sciendan ‘hurt’ (12x), cf. CP(C) + séendan, and toscéat 
‘cuts in two’, cf. LWS toscét, showing, respectively, diphthongizations of 
the i-umlaut of *4 and *a. Examples of the change from LWS are available 
for the umlauts of a, 4, a, and 6, as follows: sceaddig ‘harmful’ alongside 
sce00ig; scéad ‘sheath’ alongside sé@d;' regular séyndan ‘hurt, shame’, 
gescyndnyss ‘shame’, note however WHom séendan (3x); gescy ‘shoes’, never 
** sescé* Other words in WS have undiphthongized forms throughout, such 
as scencan ‘pout’, scénan ‘break’. In Nbr the change appears to be confined 
to Li, where only two words show the change: (ge)scéoea ‘shoes’ alongside 
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sédéas and MkGI(Li) 5.4 tésééende 3sg.pa.ind. against JnGl(Li) 19.36 
tosceénas. 


' Note here the inverted spelling ELS 3.72, 11.210 sécét ‘he shoots’. 
> As can be observed, the diphthong undergoes the normal LWS development to /y(:)/, 
see §5.167. 


5.58 The only example of diphthongization, more properly raising, of an 
umlauted fronted vowel after /j/ is DurRitGl gimung ‘marriage’ and derived 
forms (13x), which must have the development *yaumj- > *yéamj- > * géamj- 
> *gém- (i-umlaut) > gim-, where the final change parallels Nbr *scép > 
scip, see §5.54. 


(c) Palatal diphthongization of back vowels 


5.59 In all dialects after /j/ (< Gmc */j/ only, see §5.48) and in Nbr and 
most WS after /{/ (< Gmc */sk/), spellings such as (eo) often appear where 
etymologically the sequence palatal consonant + back vowel would be 
expected. Thus we find geoc ‘yoke’, séeort ‘short’ rather than *goc, scort 
(and similarly for long vowels). The question of whether such spellings 
represent genuine diphthongs or whether the (e) (sometimes (i)) is merely 
a diacritic is one of the most difficult in OE phonology. Independently of 
the other arguments concerning short diphthongs, see §§2.19-37, 5.49, 
there are two points in favour of a diacritical interpretation. Firstly, the 
general later development of such forms is as if there never had been any 
diphthong present, thus ME yok, scort. Secondly, similar spellings arise in 
unstressed syllables, where there can be no question of a diphthong being 
present, such as EWS herigeas ‘armies’, CP(C) t adweéséeap ‘they quench’, 
and therefore it would seem plausible to assume the same usage in stressed 
syllables. Against this it may be argued that in LWS spellings such as sécean 
‘seek’ are rare, see §2.68, and therefore that it would be unwise to seek 
too close a parallel between the spellings in stressed and unstressed syllables. 
With regard to the first point, although the statement is true in general, 
there are particular cases in OE where a diphthongal development apparently 
has to be postulated. The most notable cases involve i-umlaut, but there 
may be others, see further the discussion in §5.60. Thus it should be clear 
that the general problem is not easily resolvable, and since it seems unlikely 
that we can obtain more than particular answers to particular cases, these 
will be discussed in more detail in the appropriate sections below. Where 
a diphthongal interpretation seems preferable a further question arises, 
namely whether the diphthongs were rising or falling. Luick (1914-40: 
§169) and Girvan (1931: §§127, 70) argue that although in most cases the 
diphthongs were rising, a substantial minority were falling. Campbell (1959: 
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§§171, 176) suggests that only a very small number were falling. On the 
other hand Brunner (1965: §§90, 92) appears to believe that all such 
diphthongs were rising.' It is argued below that Brunner is correct in denying 
the necessity to propose falling diphthongs. Rather, where diphthongs occur 
we may suppose that the change is due to the insertion of a nonsyllabic 
high front vowel [i] between a palatal consonant and a back vowel, since 
that interpretation is consistent with the phonetics, the orthography, and 
later developments. When diphthongization occurs, therefore, the change 
may be characterized approximately as follows: 


Vv C 
+high -ant Vv 
ae -back |" |+cor aa 
-syll 


' But Brunner believes that in many instances the spellings are purely diacritical, see 


§2.36n1. 


5.60 In EWS when /j/ is followed by /u(:)/ the sequence (geo-) usually 
results. Instances of this change are geoc ‘yoke’, geogup ‘youth’, geong 
‘young’, ge0 ‘formerly’.' In LWS, however, a slightly more frequent spelling 
is (iu-), hence iuc, iugup, iung, ia (alongside .CHom git (6x)).” This spelling 
is rare in EWS, and other variant spellings are equally rare and largely 
restricted to EWS, thus CP 201.21, CP(C) 196.8 + gioke, giogup, giong, 
CP(C) 2.3 TF gid; iongum, id (also 7EGram 37.11); CP(C) 178.21 ft giungan. 
Most of these spellings are no more than expected orthographic variations,” 
and taken together they would seem to confirm that a sound change of the 
form [ju(:)] > [jiu(:)] has taken place.* The only examples with /o(:)/ are 
of gedmor ‘sad’ and its derivatives, which are regularly so spelled, showing 
an important contrast with the geong/iung type above.’ An example with 
/a:/ due to restoration of a is gedra ‘formerly’, but see §5.50n1. With [a] 
the most common spelling is geo-, thus geond ‘through’, begeondan ‘beyond’, 
also CP 443.24 geonre ‘yon’ dat.sg.fem. In EWS there are also occasional 
(gio) spellings, such as giond, begiondan, which do not persist. There is no 
reason to suppose that any of these spellings reflect anything other than 
an insertion of [i] parallel to that above, but the virtually complete absence 
of (gea) spellings® is noteworthy given the distribution of the man/mon 
type, see §5.5. It may be that Brunner (1965: §92A5) is correct in assuming 
this to be the result of the stereotyping of an unstressed form, but it is 
probably also an indication that a genuine sound change has taken place 
rather than the simple insertion of a diacritic.’ 


' The length mark is placed over the second element primarily in order to distinguish 
such spellings from the spellings for long diphthongs from other sources. Such placement 
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would also imply a rising rather than a falling diphthong wherever a diphthongal 
interpretation is appropriate. 

2 Luick (1914-40: §169.1), Campbell (1959: §172), and Brunner (1965: §92.1A) 
state the contrary, that is, that in LWS the usual spelling is (geo), but this seems to be 
based on a misreading of Biilbring (1902: §298). The ratios of (iu) to (geo) spellings 
in Alfric for iuc, iugup, iung are, respectively, 2:5, 2:3, 2:1, whilst ged occurs only at 
ELet 3.120 alongside very frequent iz. 

As is shown by Oros Geoweorpa representing Lat Iugurtha. 

It could be argued that the (iu) spellings are more likely to represent /ju(1)/, but 
these spellings must be placed in context. Firstly, they occur alongside (geo) spellings, 
which probably show a diphthong. Secondly, it is difficult to see what other spellings 
scribes could have used, for (gio) and (geo) would be equivalent, and (giu) would be 
equivalent to the former, because of the merger of /io/ and /eo/ in WS, see §5.155. 
Note that in both Nbr and Kt, where the development of diphthongs is different, the 
orthography allows a more exact representation, see §§5.61, 63. 

°  PsGl(G) 6.7 idimerunge ‘sadness’ is the only example with (iu), and is probably an 
inverted spelling due to the false equation of (geo) and (iu). 

° SedGl 2.1, 2.3 has geand glossing per. 

7 For forms with /i/ in the following syllable which are subject to i-umlaut, see §5.64. 


4 


5.61 The Nbr forms which correspond to those in WS are: giung ‘young’, 
begeonda ‘beyond’ 3x alongside begeande 1x, whilst Li geocc, DurRitGl, 
Rul ioc may show a development from */jok/ rather than */juk/. Additionally 
there is the form ge6na ‘yet’ and, with /j/ transferred from the past, geonga 
‘go’, geong ‘way’ alongside BDS 3 hiniongae ‘departure’. Li, DurRitGl 
giungo ‘I go’, Li giunga ‘I may go’ presumably snow the same development, 
but with an alternative present from *gungan. More frequent than giung 
is ging, for which see §5.64, and the Nbr equivalent of geoguo is always 
giguo, for which see §5.68n4. 


5.62 The relevant forms in Merc are as follows: Ps(A): gung beside PsGl(A) 
118.9 ging glossing juvenior, guguo beside iugud, geond-, geamrung; Rul: 
iuguo, iung, geond, begeonda, idra; CorpGl geoc, geond, bigeonan ‘beyond’. 
It is most probable that the (iu) spellings indicate the same development 
as in LWS, see §5.60, and the (gu) spellings in Ps(A) are more likely to 
show orthographic uncertainty over the correct representation of [jiu] than 
a failure of diphthongization, that is to say, (gu) and (iu) are here equivalent 
spellings.' In geamrung we may have either confusion of (ea) and (eo), see 
§5.45, or, less probably, a development where Gmc *4 + nasal remains 
unrounded, see Brunner (1965: §80A3). For ging see §5.64. 


This is made more probable by PsGI(A) 24.7 guiudu, where (i) and (g) have been 
transposed. Other spellings include 87.16 gude, 102.5 gudud. 


5.63 In Kt the regular spelling of relevant forms is (gio), for example, 
Ch 1510 gioc, CollGl 49.201 giond, 49.94 giomras, but note Ch 1264 
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iocled and Ch 161 (‘Merc-Kt’, Sweet 1885: 455) geocled, also CollGl 49.815 
lunges. 


5.64 Only a few forms show this change with /i/ in the following syllable, 
examples in WS from original */ju(:)/ being gingra ‘younger’, gingest ‘youngest’ 
and CP(C) 70.19 + gicda, CP(H) 71.18 giecda ‘itch’.’ Exceptions are rare: 
CP(H) 387.33 giongra, 451.28 giongrum. For Nbr Li has gingesta (2x) 
alongside giungra (3x), Ru2 has gingra (3x). For Merc Ps(A) has gingrum 
(1x) alongside iungra, gungra (3x), see §5.62, gungesta (1x). It would appear 
from this that the normal development is to gi-. Most probably the original 
change is from */ju/ > [jiu], see §5.59, which is then subject to /-umlaut 
giving *[jiy], which is then monophthongized to /ji/.2 Unumlauted forms, 
such as giungra, giungesta, have been levelled in favour of pos. giung, etc.; 
conversely pos. ging, see examples in §§5.61-2, shows extension of umlaut 
from the compared forms.’ Alongside geond EWS has fairly frequent gind, 
and in LWS WHom has gynd, which may derive from */jandi/ with i-umlaut 
to */jiynd/ and subsequent monophthongization to EWS [jind], LWS [jynd], 
see §§2.37, 5.155ff. Similar forms appear in EpGl beginan ‘beyond’, Li 
begienda, and AldV1 gend probably shows a parallel form in Kt.* 

' With (ie) as an inverted spelling for /i/, cf. LchI&II gicba (frequent). Note also 
CP(H) 71.11 giocda, derived, apparently, from a form without following /i/. 
* Thus Child (1903: 50). Alternative proposals, such as Luick (1914-40: §195), 
Campbell (1959: §178), Brunner (1965: §§92A1, 31A2) and references therein, assume 
a falling diphthong of the type /io/, with umlaut in WS to ie and monophthongization 
after a palatal to /i/. But for WS this fails to explain the total absence of (y) spellings, 
and a similar objection holds for Ang! where the alleged development is: *iu > *yu > 
*y >i (Brunner, 1965: §92A1) or *iu > *iu > *y > i (Campbell, 1959: §176). Luick 
(1914-40: §169A4) suggests for Angl that umlauted /io/ is monophthongized by Angl 
smoothing, but this not only necessitates a shift of prominence but also implies that 
such smoothing takes place before [yn], which seems implausible. Note further that if 
it is assumed that there was no diphthongization after /j/, then the development of 
*/jungira/ would be to **/jyngra/, in which case the actual range of spellings would 
be inexplicable. Thus these shifts provide extremely strong evidence for the development 
of rising diphthongs after /j/. Note finally that in the above discussion no account has 
been taken of length, purely for the sake of simplicity. 
> So Paul (1880: 42) and others. Campbell (1959: §176n2) denies the analogy, at 
least for Ps(A), but the denial contradicts what is said in the body of the text. See also 
n2 above. 
* For an alternative explanation of EWS gind and Kt CollGl 49.111 ginddrencad, see 
Brunner (1965: §92A5). 


5.65 Evidence which would suggest a similar process after /{/ is lacking 
in Merc and Kt, but there are varying degrees of such evidence in EWS, 
LWS, and Nbr. Since the treatment of */fu(:)/ and of */fo(1)/, */fa(:)/ is 
different in each of these dialects, they are discussed separately below. 
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5.66 In EWS the only form suggesting diphthongization of */fu/ > /{ju/ is 
séeolon ‘they shall’, occurring (CP 4x, Oros 1x) alongside usual sculon, see 
§5.68n5 for further discussion. Otherwise (scu-) remains, for example, 
séufan ‘shove’, sculdor ‘shoulder’, onséunian ‘shun’, scur ‘shower’. Thus it 
would appear that there was normally no change in EWS. 


5.67 In LWS the position is not radically different, although the evidence 
is more variable and difficult. Séulon remains as the normal form in WHom 
alongside sceolon (2x) and in WPol alongside séylon (6x), whereas in Elfric 
the normal form is séeolon alongside a minority of sculon forms. For the 
development to séylon, also occurring at HHom 31.12, Let 3.7, WHom 
17.33, see §5.68. The only other forms regularly to show (sceo-) are séedfan 
‘shove’ beside rare sci#fan and sceocca ‘devil’ beside less frequent séucca.' 
In the verb form the spelling probably represents the normal strong class 
II form, that is, sééofan not **séedfan, rather than the analogical scifan, 
see OED shove v. In the latter case Gmc *skukkon could develop to either 
séucca or séocca, cf. EpGl, ErfGl séocha, LS 29.250 séocca and §3.10, and 
hence séeocca may show the normal development of */fo/, see §5.69. 
Otherwise normal WS forms are, for example, séuldor, onscunian, séur? 
The balance of probability, therefore, must be that the limits of the change 
in LWS were very similar to those in EWS. 


1 


There are a few (sceu) spellings: AAGram 137.1 sceufe, PPs 105.27 séeuccum, 
ECHom I 18.250.1 sceule, which appear to argue against the position immediately 
below. But their status must be uncertain, and against these forms note invariable 
séuton ‘they shot’, scufon ‘they shoved’. 

2 WHom 8b.30 has séeoldru ‘shoulders’ and outside Wulfstan and Alfric there are 
a few (sceo) spellings, such as, And 510 scedr ‘shower’, Lch II 1.1.17 séeorfe ‘scurf’ 
dat.sg., PPs 52.1 onsceondlice ‘abominable’. These might well suggest a sub-dialect 
where some change took place, but they hardly constitute sufficient evidence to suggest 
that the change was general in LWS (pace Campbell, 1959: §180). 


5.68 In NNbr the regular development of sculon is to scilon, thus Li, 
alongside equally frequent sciolun, sciolon due to back umlaut of /i/, see 
§5.104(3). CaedH(L) also has scilun beside CadH(M) séylun, CaeedH(D,P) 
sciulun. In other forms the normal development is to s¢y-, thus Li, DurRitGl 
scya ‘shadow’ (alongside more frequent scia),' gescyfen ‘shoved’, séyldrum 
‘shoulders’ dat.pl., scyniga ‘shun’, ofséyfende ‘shoving’. There are two forms 
with séyu-: LkGI(Li) 12.54 séyar ‘shower’, DurRitGl 127.1 ofscyufon ‘they 
shoved’.** The most probable explanation of these forms, to parallel the 
change after initial /j/, see §5.61, is that */fu(:)/ developed an epenthetic 
glide to give /fju(:)/ and that this rising diphthong usually monophthongized 
to give /fy(:)/.* This would also explain LWS séylon, §5.67, with EWS, LWS 
séeolon showing unmonophthongized forms, see §5.66-7, parallel to NNbr 
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sciulun séyur, etc. The extent of the same change in SNbr is uncertain, 
for Ru2 has only sciolun (2x), scyldrum (1x) against séi#a (2x), scir (1x), 
see Lindelof (1901: 37). 


' Since the initial syllable of séia is both stressed and open, the vowel of that syllable 


must be long, regardless of origin. 

* LiMtProl 8 shya, MtGI(Li) 4.16 séaia show only orthographic variation within 
normal limits for the text. 

> Li also has MtGI 12.10 sériuncen, LkGI 18.4 geséryncan, MtGl 13.6 gescriungon, 
forms of sérincan ‘shrink’, which apparently suggest a parallel shift after /{r/. 

* Campbell (1959: §176) explains these forms as due to an original rising diphthong 
becoming falling, then monophthongising to /y/ with later unrounding. For details of 
and objections to this proposal see §5.64n2. It is far more probable that the normal 
result of monophthongization of /ju(1)/ is /y(x)/ but that in the case of scilon there is 
an unusual monophthongization to /i/. Presumably the same process gives Nbr giguo, 
rather than geoguo, see §5.61. 

> Tt must be emphasized that in the dialects discussed in §§5.66-8, séulon undergoes 
developments peculiar to itself. Hence arguments such as that referred to in n4 above, 
in so far as they rely upon the development of séulon, have no particular relevance 
outside that word. Furthermore, the existence of apparently diphthongal forms of that 
word in WS do not prove that the change represented by those forms was general to 
that dialect. 


5.69 The sequences /fo(:)/, /fa(:)/ sometimes remain spelled (sco-, sca-) in 
WS, sometimes are spelled (sceo-, scea-).' As a general guideline it can be 
stated that (e) is less likely to be inserted before 6 than before a, and that 
such insertion is more likely in LWS than EWS. Thus, for example, EWS 
has only séort ‘short’, whereas LWS usually has séeort beside less frequent 
scort.” Examples of the variation include: sé(e)op ‘poet’, sé(e)ond ‘disgrace’, 
gesc(e)Op ‘created’, sé(e)dgian ‘shoe’, sé(e)acan ‘shake’, sé(e)adu ‘shadow’, 
sc(e)adan ‘divide’.? Note especially that for Gmc */a/ + nasal (ea) and (eo) 
spellings occur in the expected dialectal distribution for the monophthong, 
see §5.5. Thus for WS the usual spelling is (ea), for example, s¢(e)amian 
‘be ashamed’, sé(e)anc ‘shank’, and infrequent (eo) is found only in EWS. 
This contrasts with the position after /j/, see §5.60. Given the variety of 
spellings, the development of Gmc */a/ + nasal, and the fact that in EWS 
similar spellings are to be found in unstressed syllables, see §2.68, all 
together with the failure of ME evidence to suggest that a diphthong was 
ever present in these words, it seems most probable that (e) is here purely 
diacritic, indicating the palatal nature of preceding sc-.* 


' The spelling (io) occurs at CP 77.7 sciolde. 

But as an indication of the wide variations which this guideline glosses over, consider 
the ratio of séeolde:séolde spellings in two EWS and two LWS texts: CP(H) — 44:40; 
Or - 46:0; AXCHom 115:3; WHom 13:26. Whilst this may not be indicative of general 
(eo)(o) usage in these texts, it probably correctly suggests that such usage is as often 
a matter of individual scribal preference as of dialect variation. 
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3 Rul has various forms of séeddan (4x) alongside séadan (1x), which are best explained 
as due to WS scribal influence. On the other hand, a few examples in the early Merc 
glossaries such as sceadu seem to be best interpreted as examples of the present ortho- 
graphic phenomenon, see further §5.106n2 and references. 

* Probably the strongest argument in favour of a diphthongal interpretation is an 
apparent parallelism with the behaviour of sc#-, but such a purely theoretical argument 
is not compelling, especially in the light of §5.67. 


5.70 In NNbr the regular spellings of original /fo(:)/, /fa(:)/ are (sce6-, 
scea-), hence séeort ‘short’ and many other forms parallel to those cited in 
§5.69.' Given the greater degree of diphthongization of */fu(:)/ in Nbr 
compared with WS and the regularity of the spellings, it is probably not 
possible to decide whether the shift is purely orthographic or represents an 
actual change in pronunciation. In SNbr the shift is seen only after /fa(:)/, 
hence Ru2 shows a contrast between séeacca ‘shake’, -séeado ‘devil’,” and 
séortige ‘shorten’, giscOp ‘created’. Again it is virtually impossible to evaluate 
the orthographic evidence. 

' But DurRitGlAbbrev has: séort (2x), séoma; JnGI(Li) has sédés ‘shoe’ gen.sg.; 
CzdH(M,L) has scop. 
2 Alongside -séeodo, see §5.44(1), and morsé@do, where (z) is probably insignificant 
(Lindelof, 1901: 37). 


(d) Summary 


5.71 The set of changes described above has very few morphological 
consequences, since any change is usually seen throughout the paradigm. 
It should be noted, however, that the various ablaut series may be obscured, 
as in gildan, geald, guldon, golden ‘yield’ I; sciran, scear, sééaron, séoren 
‘cut’ IV; gifan, geaf, géafon, gifen ‘give’ V. Orthographic change is seen in 
other verbs, such as séeacan ‘shake’ VI. 


5.72 With regard to the relative chronology of the changes, it is clear that 
they cannot be earlier than palatalization of Gmc velars, since, wherever 
appropriate, the palatals arising from that change have the same effect as 
original palatals. Hence the change cannot be earlier than restoration of 
da, see §7.25 and Hogg (1979b: §2). We may also, therefore, reasonably 
assume that the present changes were later than breaking, see §5.38.' The 
major question, therefore, must be whether these precede or follow i-umlaut.” 
Since the relative chronology of palatalization of Gmc velars and i-umlaut 
cannot be determined with absolute certainty, although it is probable that 
the former was well under way and perhaps even complete by the time of 
the latter, see §§7.25-6, 30, Hogg (1979b: §5), Colman (1986), it is essential 
to rely primarily on the evidence afforded by the interaction of palatal 
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diphthongization and i-umlaut. It has long been established that the 
key form here is WS cyse ‘cheese’ < Lat cdseus. As argued by Kuhn and 
Quirk (1953: 146-7),* if i-umlaut preceded diphthongization, then the 
following development would have occurred: */katsi/ > */keetsi/ (first 
fronting) > */tfzrsi/ (failure of i-umlaut, see §§5.74, 80) > */t(zasi/ (palatal 
diphthongization), giving **céase. The reverse order, however, gives: 
*/karsi/ > */keeisi/ > */tf{eesi/ > */t(zeasi/ (palatal diphthongization) > */t/i:si/ 
(i-umlaut, see §§5.74, 164), giving EWS *ciese, LWS cyse.* Those who 
argue against this suggest one of three possibilities. Firstly, that so-called 
palatal diphthongization is purely an orthographic feature (Daunt, 1939; 
Stockwell and Barritt, 1951: 26). Secondly, that cyse is the result of an 
idiosyncratic combination of i-umlaut and the influence of an initial palatal 
(Samuels, 1952: 36). Thirdly, that éjse is an exceptional form (Lass and 
Anderson, 1975: 281-2).° The first of these arguments is refuted by the 
evidence above clearly indicating diphthongal pronunciation, and the last 
two arguments, since they are ad hoc, cannot be strong enough to refute 
the evidence of ¢cyse. At first sight it would appear that the existence of 
forms due to palatal diphthongization of umlauted front vowels would 
suggest that in general the diphthongization was the later change, but this 
is not so. Such diphthongization is only sporadic, see §§5.66—-8, and this 
strongly indicates that the change was already in full operation before the 
time of i-umlaut, but that it continued to operate in a much weakened form 
for some time after that. 


' Hence the argument of Girvan (1931: §64a), which in any case smacks of special 


pleading, that breaking and palatal diphthongization were roughly contemporaneous, 
falls because of the undoubted chronological relation between restoration of a and the 
palatalization of velars. 

2 Note that second fronting and palatal diphthongization are mutually exclusive. Nbr 
forms such as sciolun presumably show that palatal diphthongization precedes back 
umlaut. 

> The argument is originally due to Sievers (1883: 206), supported by Biilbring (1900b: 
88). 

4 The absence of *¢iese from our texts is accidental and unimportant. 

Colman (1985: 16-17) also denies the reality of palatal diphthongization in cyse, 
but her position seems eventually compatible with the approach taken here. 


5 


5.73 It is perhaps worth recalling that in those cases where palatal diph- 
thongization is merely the reflection of an orthographic change, most 
obviously in unstressed syllables, see §5.59, and in those cases where /{/ is 
followed by a nonhigh back vowel, see §§5.69-70, then there can be no 
question of establishing any kind of relative chronology. On the other hand 
the introduction of diacritic spellings in such instances is not inconsistent 
with the relative chronology of the related phonological changes which 
permit the creation of such spellings. 
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VI J-umlaut 


5.74 During the prehistoric OE period stressed vowels became sensitive 
to a high front vowel or approximant in the following syllable, and 
there thus appears a set of changes which is amongst the most thorough- 
going and important in OE. This set of changes is known under the 
collective title of i-umlaut. The sounds which cause i-umlaut are: /i/, as 
in */doxi6/ > /de:6/ = dep ‘he does’, see below; /j/, as in */trummjan/ > 
/trymman/ = trymman ‘strengthen’; /y/, as in */gaduling/ > */gadyling/ > 
*/gedyling/ > /gzedaling/ = ge@deling ‘companion’.'* As will be observed 
from these examples, the number of intervening consonants is generally 
irrelevant, for possible exceptions see especially §5.80. There is, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that we are dealing here with anything other than 
a type of vowel harmony, a process already well known in WGmc, see 
§3.6.? Vowels which are potentially subject to i-umlaut may be classified 
into three types: (1) back vowels; (2) front vowels; (3) diphthongs.* All 
back vowels are subject to i-umlaut, when they change to the correspond- 
ing front vowel, thus */u(1)/ > /y(:)/, */o(:)/ > /o(:)/,° */a(:)/ > /ee(:)/. In S. 
dialects especially, /o(:)/ unrounds to /e(:)/, hence dép above, see further 
§5.77. The i-umlaut of front vowels is much more restricted, for long 
vowels are never affected, the umlaut of */e/ is uncertain, and the umlaut 
of */z/ is not fully carried out. With these reservations, however, we 
may posit changes of the form */e/ > /e/ and (?) */e/ > /i/, see §§5.80-1 
for full details. For the i-umlaut of diphthongs there is a clear difference 
between WS and nWS. In WS */io, 10/ is umlauted to the sound represented 
by EWS (ie), whose precise quality is uncertain, but which may represent 
at first a diphthong of the order of /iy, 1y/, see Colman (1985), which 
perhaps then falls together with the diphthong produced by palatal 
diphthongization of /e/ as the monophthong /i(:)/, see §5.164. For the 
possible umlaut of */eo, €o/ see §5.84 below. The umlaut of */za, &a/ 
is the same as the umlaut of */io, 10/. The changes occurring here are 
obscure, partly because of the methods used to represent diphthongs in 
WS, but it seems likely that in i-umlaut the first element of the diphthong 
was raised where possible, and that this raising was accompanied by raising 
and fronting of the second element. If this is so, it implies that */io, 10/ 
was already on its way to /eo/, since otherwise the first element of the 
diphthong could hardly have been raised.° In nWS the only diphthong to 
be affected by i-umlaut is */za, 2a/, which changes to /e(:)/. Presumably 
*/io, 10/ is unaffected because its first element has not started to lower, 
unlike the position in WS, see above and n6. Given the above we may 
characterize the i-umlaut of back vowels, front vowels, and diphthongs 
approximately as follows: 
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Back vowels: 


+son 
V > [-back] / C, | +high 
-back 
Front vowels: 
+son 
V > [n+ 1 high] / | high} C, | +high 
-back 
For diphthongs: 
([max high] [max high])w<> +son 
VV > [2+ 1 high] |}7 + 1 high] / Cy | +high 
—back — |aws —back 
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In principle, at least, the three rules for each dialect can be collapsed 
together, but the result is rather complex, cf. Lass and Anderson (1975: 


128). 


' /y/, of course, can only arise due to the operation of i-umlaut, and the phenomenon 


by which an umlauted vowel can itself cause umlaut is often known as double umlaut 
(Luick, 1914-40: §198 and A2). It is clear that /y/ has the same relevant phonetic 
characteristics as /i,j/, and therefore it is proof that i-umlaut is an iterative rule, see 
S. R. Anderson (1974: 124-33). This, of course, contradicts the claims concerning the 
properties of iterative rules made in Halle and Vergnaud (1988: 34-5). For details of 
iterative umlaut, and the possibility that in WS the umlaut of */z:a/ could also cause 
umlaut, see §5.76. 

2 There are three major types of exception to i-umlaut. Firstly, if /j/ is the result of 
the palatalization of earlier */y/, as in *dag ‘day’, see §§7.16, 29, then that /j/ does 
not cause umlaut, see for further discussion §5.86. Note here that Ps(A) deg, etc. is 
due to second fronting, not i-umlaut, see §§5.87ff. Secondly, if /i/ is due to the raising 
of /e/ before /j/ in unstressed syllables, as in halig ‘holy’, hunig ‘honey’, médig ‘brave’, 
see §7.70n1, then there is no umlaut. The same applies to the medial /i/ of weak class 
2 verbs, such as lufian ‘love’, where earlier */e/ is the i-umlaut of */o/, see further 
§5.85(8). Thirdly, an /i/ in the second element of a compound does not cause umlaut 
provided that the word is still treated as a transparent compound. This is most 
frequently seen in personal names, such as Osric, never **Esric, but may also be the 
cause of alternations such as dnlic, énlic ‘only’, drlic, Ps(J) 30.25 érlice ‘early’, JnGl 
armorgen, &érmorgen ‘in the early morning’, Puslic, pyslic ‘such’, sdmtinges (rare, cf. 
Campbell, 1959: §204.2), semtinges ‘in close connexion’. But for alternative explanations 
see §5.85(10a). Note, however, that the presence or absence of i-umlaut is not caused 
by stress, which is merely a reflex of the morphological status of the element containing 
lil, cf. Sievers (1902) and most authorities. 

> Two other explanations of i-umlaut have been common in the past, although both 
are now discredited. The first of these is the Mouillierungstheorie of Sievers (1901: 
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§765), see too Luick (1914-40: §200), which claims that the process is one by which 
a consonant or consonants immediately preceding /i/ are palatalized and these palatalized 
consonants in turn front or raise the stressed vowel. For the arguments against this 
theory see Samuels (1952: 38-40), Campbell (1959: §192). The second explanation, 
again associated with Sievers, see Brunner (1965: §94A), suggests a process of i-epenthesis 
before a palatalized consonant (via the Mouillierungstheorie). For arguments against 
this suggestion see Samuels (1952: 40n3) and §2.18. 

* For the i-umlaut of diphthongs created by the palatal diphthongization of back 
vowels see §5.64. 

° For the arguments in favour of the transcription /o(:)/ rather than /ce(:)/ see §2.17. 

° The umlaut of the WS diphthongs is obscured not merely by the orthography, but 
by other factors too. That the first element was raised, even for */io, 10/, is probably 
confirmed by the failure of that diphthong to umlaut in nWS, for if the first element 
was already maximally high it could not raise further, and it is probable that the 
diphthong lowers first in WS, see §5.155. Although the phonemic merger of /io/ and 
/eo/ was clearly later than i-umlaut, it is possible that some lowering had already taken 
place in WS only. 


(a) i-umlaut of back vowels 


5.75 In all dialects of OE earlier */u(:)/ is umlauted to /y(:)/, regularly 
spelled (y).'* Examples are very numerous and are typically of the types 
trymman ‘strengthen’ < *trummian, bryd ‘bride’ < *bridi-. The change is 
found not only with all cases of */u(:)/ developed from WGmc, but also 
with */u/ by nWS combinative breaking of */i/, as in wyrp ‘honour’, see 
§5.29 for details and examples. 


' For examples of the archaic spelling (ui) for (y) see §2.18. In the earliest texts there 


are also a number of spellings with (u), such as EpGl uppae ‘upper chamber’, ErfGl 
81 gedurstip [sic, for gedyrstig| ‘bold’, CorpGl 723 ontadri ‘barren’. These are scarcely 
of any significance, nor are other variants such as (wy-, wi-), for which see Stolz (1908: 
55), Angstrém (1937: 20). 

2 For the LWS treatment of this y see §§5.170-3, and for the shift to @ in Kt see 
§§5.194-5, 


5.76 As noted in §5.74, when */u/ is umlauted to /y/ and stands in a 
medial syllable, then that /y/ can itself cause i-umlaut.' Examples are avail- 
able for the subsequent umlaut of all monophthongs except /z/, since that 
had become /a/ by restoration of a, and, accidentally, /o:/.2 Examples for 
each vowel are: *ufumist > yfemest ‘upmost’, *dtumist > ytemest ‘outmost’, 
* ovusti > efest ‘haste’,’ * gaduling > geedeling ‘companion’, *apuling > apeling 
‘prince’, *e@tgaduri > etgaedere ‘together’, *fastunnja > fasten ‘fasting’, 
*haluftri > heelfter ‘halter’,* * haruvist > heerfest ‘harvest’, * latumist > letemest 
‘last’, *saturni-deg (< Lat *satirni) > seterndeg ‘Saturday’, *avunsti > 
efest ‘envy’, *dmurja > émyrge, émerge ‘embers’ (< Gmc *ai), *arundi > 
érende ‘errand’ (with *d due to restoration of a). The forms énige ‘one- 
eyed’, beside dnige, and énlipe ‘single’, beside dnlipe, suggest that the 
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umlaut of éa could also itself cause umlaut,° which may be a helpful indi- 
cation of the phonological status of the sounds represented by (ie). But 
against this is the regular form endemes ‘similarly’ < *anddmis, see §5.79(1), 
which has unexpected umlaut in an analogous form.’ 


' This /y/ is soon afterwards reduced to /e/ since it is unstressed, see §6.64. 
2 


* Included here is the i-umlaut of */a/ in those Merc dialects which show second 
fronting, since that change is probably later than i-umlaut, see §5.92. Hence Ps(A) 
festen ‘fasting’, etc. show second fronting of /z/ due to iterative umlaut, not umlaut 
of /ze/ due to second fronting. Included here all the alleged examples of iterative umlaut 
of */e/ in Luick (1914-40: §198b), Campbell (1959: §203n1). 

Alongside of(o)st < *ovosti without iterative umlaut, see Brunner (1965: §44A4 and 
references). 
* Tt is not necessary to suppose that helfter shows umlaut of */a/ due to failure of 
first fronting in an a-dialect area (§5.15), that is, *halftri > helfter. But this is probably 
the explanation of @/f ‘elf? alongside y/f, where the latter shows umlaut of *ea due to 
breaking, see further §5.82n4. 
° Tt is usual to include here &¢e ‘eternal’, derived as *ajuki > *ajyci > *@yéi (loss of 
/\/ intervocalically) > *@ci (hiatus resolution) > *@ée. But it is quite plausible to assume 
that /j/ umlauts the preceding vowel without iterative umlaut. More common than éée 
is éée, cf. CaedH éci, where it is probable that intervening /j/ prevented restoration of 
a, giving *@juci > *ejyci by umlaut. For a different view see Luick (1914-40: 
§243A2). 
° The alternation of umlauted and unumlauted forms here is due to their fluctuating 
status as compounds, see §§5.74n2, 85(10e). 
7 But Met 9.1 érlést ‘cruelty’ is of no significance here, even if the nature of the error 
is uncertain, see Campbell (1959: §204.2n3). 


5.77 In all dialects of OE earlier */o(1)/ is umlauted to /o(:)/, usually 
spelled (oe).' Theoretically only */o:/ should be subject to i-umlaut, since 
in WGmce */u/ was retained before a high vowel, see §3.5. Forms with the 
i-umlaut of */o/, therefore, are either loan-words or native words where 
*/o/ was analogically introduced.’ Typical examples of the umlaut of */o/ 
and */o:/ are: doehter ‘daughter’ dat.sg., oele ‘oil’ (< Lat oleum); débel 
‘home’, foét ‘feet’. In WS and Kt especially /o/ and /o:/ are unrounded to 
/e/ and /e:/, and unrounding can be seen to a limited extent in Angl also.* 
Unrounding of /o/ is more frequent than unrounding of /o:/. In EWS /o/ 
remains only in oele alongside more frequent ele, and /o:/ remains only in 
dépel alongside more frequent épel.* In LWS only unrounded forms are to 
be found. Thus in these dialects we may assume that the unrounding was 
virtually complete by the time of the earliest texts. In Kt there are a number 
of examples showing unrounding of /o(:)/ in the ninth-century charters, 
and in the tenth-century OccGl 49 the spelling is always (e), see §5.194—-5 
for full details and discussion. In NNbr the usual spelling of /o/ is (oe), 
but both exen, exin ‘oxen’ and merne ‘morning’ dat.sg. always have (e), 
and it is sometimes alleged that this is due to a following palatal consonant 
or consonant group. With /o/ due to early shortening of /o:/, see §5.200, 
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Li has gebledsad(e) ‘blessed’ occasionally alongside much more frequent 
gebloedsade, etc., but DurRitGl always has the rounded forms; note 
also MtGI(Li) 10.31 sellra ‘better’. For /o:/ NNbr usually has (oe), but 
after w (e) is quite common, for example, Li wéstig-, cuén beside woéstig 
‘desert’, cw6én ‘queen’, DurRitGl gicweme (1x) alongside frequent gicvdéme, 
etc. ‘pleasing’. But it is likely that (we-) and (woe-) spellings are equivalent, 
for it is highly improbable that unrounding would take place most fre- 
quently after /w/, see the further examples and discussion in §§5.177-8. 
Other examples of (€) are confined to Li and are rare, such as MtGI(Li) 
8.12 + téda, JnGI(Li) 19.22 geréfa ‘Pilatus’. In SNbr the facts are quite 
parallel to NNbr, note especially Ru2 exen ‘oxen’, and the only significant 
divergence is that bletsiga ‘bless’ and forms always appear to be unrounded, 
for further details see Lindel6f (1901: §§71, 73). In the early Merc glosses 
/a(:)/ generally remains, but occasional examples of unrounding can be 
found, such as ErfGl 391 bécéae ‘beech’, 889 gefegnessi ‘repairs’, CorpGl 
569 cellendre ‘coriander’. In Ru1 /o/ remains except in mergenne (1x) alongside 
meergen, mergne the i-umlaut of marne, see §5.34. With early shortening 
bledsade, etc. is more frequent than gebloetsad. For /o:/ Rul has a remark- 
able number of spellings indicating unrounding, approximately one-sixth 
of all instances being spelled (@) (E. M. Brown, 1891: §54).° In Ps(A) 
the only form regularly to show unrounding is ele alongside less frequent 
oele, note especially here oexen against Nbr exen. Other examples are 
merely sporadic. 


' There are a very few spellings with (#) for (0é@): CP 225.5 onhréran ‘stir’, Oros 


258.10 gedémde ‘judged’, Bo 54.17 gefég ‘joins’, MkGI(Ru2) 3.5 gibéted ‘made 
good’, Rul wéstenne ‘wilderness’ (3x), MtGl(Ru1) 24.6 gedréfde ‘disturbed’, so too 
PsGl(I) 76.17, AELS 18.88. The significance of these forms is unclear. For the (oi) 
spellings of early texts see §2.18, and for Kt (eo) for (oe) see §2.17n1. Occasional (eo) 
spellings elsewhere are probably errors. They are especially common in Rul, for example, 
fédd ‘feed’, leading to gedédémed ‘judged’, fedérdun ‘they travelled’. 
* Most notable here are a number of examples in Nbr where pa.parts. of strong verbs 
show i-umlaut of */o/ due to variation of the inflexion, see §5.85(6). Examples are; Li 
gecnoeden ‘kneaded’, geswoeren ‘sworn’, gewoerden ‘become’, awoerpen ‘thrown away’, 
Ru2 gebroecen ‘broken’. 

But the weak class 2 formative element */o:/ is always unrounded, see §5.74n2. 
* But CPHead 17 welddendum, CP(C) 8.3 + doe pr.part., pr. subj. of dom ‘do’ are 
disyllabic analogical formations, see further §§5.133, 147. 
°  Cw6én is due to the i-umlaut of Gmc *d + nasal, see §5.78(2). 
In addition there are nine examples of various forms of héran ‘hear’ with (6é), 
which may suggest that /e:/ and /o:/ had fallen together. 


6 


5.78 The developments of Gmc *a + nasal and Gmc *4 + nasal when 
subject to -umlaut are different from one another, and hence are discussed 
separately below. 


(1) 
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In the first instance, at least, Gmc *a + nasal, which may by the time 
of i-umlaut have been a sound in the region of [v] or [5], see §§5.3-6, 
is, when umlauted, represented by (a), presumably representing either 
[2] or [ce], the equivalent front vowels. (z) is a frequent spelling in 
the earliest texts: EpGl has 23x (z), such as aenid ‘duck’, aend ‘and’ 
(< *andi), caempan ‘soldiers’, against 9x (e), such as embrin ‘urn’, 
emer ‘bird’; similarly LRid has caend@ ‘he begot’! and (z) is frequent 
in the proper names in BedeH. But very quickly the regular spelling 
becomes (e): thus ErfGl has 21x (e), 12x (a), such as end, cempan, 
but aenit, and in CorpGl (z) occurs only 3x, see for the above Pheifer 
(1974: §48). Even the very early CadH(M) has end. This would seem 
to indicate a very early raising of [z] > [e] or a raising and unrounding 
of [ce] > [e].* For all other OE texts (e) is the regular spelling and (z) 
is exceptional; nevertheless there are some texts which show a higher 
proportion of (z) spellings than usual, such as Rul (E. M. Brown, 1891: 
§12a), WHom(C) (Whitelock, 1963: 40), EHom(F) (Pope, 1967-8: 
181), and several of the WS psalter glosses, see Kimmens (1979: xxx) 
for full references, and for further examples see Vleeskruyer (1953: 
9). Bilbring (1902: §171) suggested that (z) spellings outside the 
earliest texts belonged to a south-east Saxon patois along the Kt border, 
but it now seems clear that these forms had a much wider distribu- 
tion, and probably indicate localized failures to raise the sound as far 
as [e], cf. references immediately above.** Typical examples of the 
normal OE developments are: *sandjan > sendan ‘send’, * frammjan 
> fremman ‘perform’.’ 

Gmc *d + nasal had at the time of i-umlaut probably developed only 
as far as [9:], see immediately below for discussion, and this would 
suggest that when umlauted it became [cer]. However, the regular 
spellings for the umlauted sound are (0é) and (é), following exactly 
the principles for the umlaut of */o:/ outlined in §5.77, for example, 
WS, Kt cwéman ‘please’, Angl cwoéman, and so for cwén ‘queen’, 
wen ‘hope’.® Similar forms occur where the nasal was lost due to 
sound changes in Gmc and the prehistory of OE, for example, éhtan 
‘persecute’, gés ‘geese’, néban ‘venture’, séfte ‘soft’, smébe ‘smooth’,’ 
tép ‘teeth’. We may therefore assume a very early merger of [ce] with 
/ox/. The evidence for assuming, however, that the original umlaut is 
of *[9:] > [ce] comes from bremblas ‘brambles’ < Gmc * bramil, giving 
sg. bremel and occasional brem(b)el. The latter forms suggest that 
the original shortening was to the same sound as the umlaut of Gme 
*q + nasal, giving, see above, normal (e), occasional (z), see also 
§5.79(1). This could only have happened if the umlauted sound were 
indeed *[5:] rather than *[or]. 
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5.79 


' Here Hoad (1978: 107) reads cend@ ‘with uncertain e’, in contrast to other editors, 


see Smith (1933: 44). 

° The raising is a normal phonetic process for nasalized vowels, and is seen frequently 
in Gmc, see, for example, §§3.11-12. There is thus no reason to suppose the following 
nasal must have been strongly palatalized, as some writers have suggested, for example, 
Campbell (1959: §193d). 

3 Although the contrast between EpGl, ErfGl, and CorpGl seems to show that (z) is 
the early spelling, (e) the late spelling, it is possible that this reflects no more than 
sub-dialectal differences, cf. here the short Med 5.10 (Schaumann and Cameron, 1977: 
306) which has only (a) (2x) yet is close to, but later than, CorpGl. 

* The ME evidence suggests that [z] persisted most frequently in Essex and parts of 
Middlesex, see Luick (1914-40: §363A2). 

° In bernan ‘burn’ < *brannjan, ernan ‘run’ < *rannjan, and probably weerna ‘wren’ 
alongside wrenna, r-metathesis has occurred before the nasalized vowel was raised, 
hence the vowel became oral and remained as [ez], see Stanley (1952), Hogg 
(1977b). 

®° Rul has a few (z) spellings, such as cwén, cweémdon ‘they pleased’, for which 
compare §5.77n1. Such spellings occur very rarely elsewhere. But n@m ‘taking’, 
benéman, genéman ‘deprive’ and related forms are most probably reformations of 
*noem, etc. due to the change of pa.pl. n6mon > ndmon, despite the dialectal problems, 
see Bammesberger (1979b) for a review of the evidence. 

7 CorpGl 232 unsmopi, CIGI 1.402 unsmope ‘rough’ are parallel to the (u) spellings 
of §5.75n1. 


Although the developments of earlier */a, a:/ when subject to -umlaut 


are phonetically parallel, their phonological characters are somewhat dif- 
ferent, and therefore they are discussed separately below, the umlaut of the 
long vowel being discussed first. 


(1) 


In all dialects of OE earlier */a:/ is umlauted to /z1/, regularly spelled 
(z).' It is probable that in all cases */a:/ is due to the normal develop- 
ment of Gmc */ai/, see §§5.7-9,7 and the @ which results from i-umlaut 
is usually known as @, in order to distinguish it from @,, the normal 
development of Gmc */a:/ in WS. Typical examples of the umlaut of 
*/ax/ are: hélan ‘heal’, cf. hal ‘healthy’, s@ ‘sea’. Since the mono- 
phthongization of */ai/ was too late for the consequent */a:/ to be 
influenced by a following nasal, see §§5.6-7, the iumlaut of this 
*/ax/ is identical to the umlaut of the other examples of */a:/, hence 
énig ‘any’, cf. dn ‘one’. But if /z/ before a nasal is then subject to 
early shortening before a consonant cluster, then /e/ most usually 
results, due to raising before a nasal, see §5.78.1 and n2. Examples 
are: endemes ‘together’,’ endleofan ‘eleven’, enwintre ‘one-year-old’, 
Angl enne ‘one’ acc.sg.masc. against WS énne.* 

When /i/ or /j/ stands in the next syllable, then, due to the earlier 
sound changes discussed in this chapter, Gmc *a has usually developed 
to /z/ by the time of i-umlaut, and, except before nasals, for which 
see §5.78(1), */a/ is the normal phonological development only 
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before /-groups in the a-dialects, especially Angl, see §5.15, or by 
combinative breaking, see §5.31.° To these contexts may be added 
examples of Latin loans containing Lat a but which were borrowed 
too late for first fronting to take place. However, it also appears to 
be the case that in a large number of words */a/ could come to stand 
before /i, j/ due to various analogical developments, and it is then, of 
course, subject to umlaut to /z/. But the position is complicated by 
the fact that */z/ itself is not always umlauted, see §5.80 for further 
details. In some cases, therefore, the evidence may be ambiguous 
between umlaut of */a/ and the failure of umlaut of */z/. Such cases 
are indicated at the appropriate points below. Because of these com- 
plexities the various principal types of */a/ and their umlauts are 
discussed separately below. 


(a) Failure of first fronting: In the a-dialect areas forms such as * faljjan, 
*aldira occur at the time of i-umlaut, and they regularly umlaut to 
fellan ‘fell’, eldra ‘older’. Other examples of this change include 
cweelman ‘kill’, m@ltan ‘melt’, walle ‘well’.© In Rul, however, there 
is a minority of forms with (e), namely various forms of belgas ‘wine- 
skins’ (4x), eldra (3x), cwelman, -heldan ‘incline’.’ These spellings may 
be an early indication of a general shift to /e/ which occurs in these 
forms in all Angl dialects of ME except the WMidl, see Ekwall (1917b), 
Jordan (1974: §62).° The same explanation probably holds for the 
even rarer examples of (e) in the early Merc glossaries, such as EpGl, 
ErfGl 818, CorpGl 1653 -felge ‘felly’, which can scarcely be due to 
the umlaut of *ea, contra Pheifer (1974: §50.2). 

(b) Combinative breaking: As discussed in §5.31, in Nbr and the 
early Merc glossaries */z/ is sometimes retracted to /a/ rather than 
diphthongized in breaking environments where there is a preceding 
or following labial consonant. In such cases the result of umlaut should 
be /z/, but instances of /z/ are quite rare, either because of the spo- 
radic nature of combinative breaking or because of development to 
/e/ as under (a) above. In Nbr examples are to be found in Li only in 
various forms of hwerfa ‘turn’, underfe ‘useless’, waerma ‘warm’, 
weerc ‘pain’.”'° The only certain instances in early Merc are EpGl 
1091 auuaerdid ‘damaged’, ErfGl 186 haeruendlicae ‘with contempt’, 
CorpGl 790 ferd ‘army’, 517 gegaerwendne ‘preparing’ acc.sg.masc., 
572 geuaerpte ‘he recovered’. Examples such as ErfGl, EpGl 111 
segilgaerd more probably show the umlaut of retracted /a/ in weak- 
stressed syllables. In all these texts these forms are heavily outnumbered 
by forms such as hwerfa, ferd, etc. 

(c) Iterative umlaut: Forms with */a/ due to a following */u/ which 
is umlauted to /y/ regularly have /z/, see §5.76 for full details. 
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(d) Inflexional analogy: In WS the variation between a and @& 
in strong class VI verbs was eliminated in favour of a, for example, 
fare ‘I go’, see §5.37(5). However, in 2,3sg.prind. this /a/ is then 
umlauted to /z/, hence ferst, feerp. In Angl, forms such as fered could 
theoretically have the same source, but since in those dialects i-umlaut 
is there regularly levelled, see §5.85(6), /a/ is more probably due to 
the reverse of the process found in WS. Also to be noted here are 
various examples of habban ‘have’ with the sequence -@bb-, such as 
hebbe T have’. 

(e) Derivational analogy: There is a considerable group of words which 
have related forms where in one case /i, j/ stands in the following 
syllable and in the other a back vowel stands in the following syllable, 
for example, s@cc ‘strife’ < *sakkjO against sacu ‘strife’ < *saku. It 
would appear that in such cases /zx/ due to first fronting has been 
levelled out and that here we have examples of i-umlaut of */a/. Forms 
parallel to s@éc ~ sacu include: ness ‘cape’ ~ nasu ‘nose’, mecg ‘man’ 
~ magu ‘child’, gemaecéca ‘companion’ ~ gemaca ‘companion’, wecce 
‘watch’ ~ wacian ‘watch’, wreéca ‘exile’ ~ wracu ‘pain’. All these words, 
except s@cé, are also found with /e/ as the i-umlaut of unlevelled /z/, 
that is, ness, mecg, gemecca, wecéca, wrecéa. Another group consists 
of words where the influence of related forms may be more suspect. 
Firstly, there are the denominal verbs paeppan ‘traverse’, steppan 
‘step’, ste@ppan ‘stay’, where /a/ could only have been restored on the 
analogy of nom.pl. papas ‘paths’, stapas ‘steps’, stabas ‘shore’.'' 
Secondly there are deadjectival verbs such as hweettan ‘sharpen’, lettan 
‘delay’, related to bwatu ‘active’ nom.pl.neut., latu ‘late’. Forms with 
/e/ for both goups include steppan, hwettan, lettan. In view of the fact 
that -umlaut of /z/ does not appear to be consistently carried out, 
see §5.80, all the forms cited here are ambiguous, since they may be 
due either to levelling away of /z/ or to failure of i-umlaut because 
of an intervening geminate, and neither explanation is exclusive of 
the other.” 

(f) Suffix variation: In some words where there is variation between 
back and front vowels in an unaccented suffix, /a/ may have been 
taken over from positions before back vowels and then be subject to 
i-umlaut. Relevant examples include: r@éed ‘hall’ (alongside reced), 
heelep ‘man’ (alongside hele). It should be noted that these forms are 
exclusively poetical, and other forms with parallel -umlaut are Angl, 
such as Nbr, Rul gefel ‘tribute’ ~ gafol, EpGl, CorpGl hecid ‘pike’ 
~ hacod, EpGl, CorpGl haecile, MtGl(Li) hala ‘cloak’ ~ haéele. Hence 
it may be supposed that these forms are of nWS origin.’ 

(g) Latin loan-words: A number of Latin loan-words show /z/ as 
the i-umlaut of Lat a, for example, c@fester ‘halter’ (< capistrum), 
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leden ‘Latin’, megester ‘master’. The best explanation of such forms 
is that they were borrowed between the time of first fronting and the 
time of i-umlaut. Sometimes contrasting pairs can be found, one with 
i-umlaut of Lat a, such as ce@ren ‘sweet wine’, one with j-umlaut of 
Lat a as it develops through first fronting and other pre-umlaut changes, 
such as éyren. Other such pairs include Nbr @éed against eced ‘vinegar’, 


EpFl fecilae ‘torch’ against feéele.'* 
' In Angl, esp. Merc, there are indications that this /a:/ was subsequently raised 
before dentals, although relevant (é) spellings are always in a minority. Examples are: 
EpGl, ErfGl, CorpGl bléctha ‘skin disease’, ErfGl bédendre ‘impelling’, ténil ‘basket’, 
uréni ‘lasciviousness’, CorpGl geléstunne ‘accompany’, -ténel ‘basket’. Ps(A) has a small 
number of such forms, as in /éred ‘he teaches’, various forms of fordréstan ‘afflict’, 
alédde ‘he led away’, also atlédde ‘he led out’, gebréded ‘dilated’, flésc ‘flesh’. Rul has 
a considerable number of such spellings, proportionately more than other texts, and 
forms, or their derivatives, which occur more than once are: ér ‘before’, cléne ‘clean’, 
délan ‘divide’, hélend ‘Saviour’, hwéte ‘wheat’. In Nbr single instances of some of the 
above words occur: Li flésé, huuéte, geléred, DurRitGl cléne, Ru2 élc ‘each’. Occasional 
forms in WS, such as CP 57.8 keléd ‘led away’ are scarcely significant, and the same 
holds for forms not before a dental, such as ErfGl 681 scinlééan ‘wizard’, although it 
is unlikely to be due to Kt influence because of chronological difficulties. For the ME 
developments see Jordan (1974: §48). 
2 But Nbr hwélé ‘which’, swélé ‘such’, of variable length, probably show i-umlaut 
of *hwalik, *swalik, although their history remains problematic. WS bréw ‘eye-lid’, 
léwan ‘betray’ could either show i-umlaut of */a:/ or merely unretracted /z1/ before 
/wi/, paralleling the behaviour of /z/ in the same position, see §§5.14n1, 5.24. The 
latter is the more probable, cf. PsGI(D) 10.5 bréwas. 
> If this is an example of i-umlaut, see §5.75. 
The same process is not found with manne, nenne ‘none’ acc.sg.masc. 
MtGl(Ru1) mergen, mergne ‘morning’ dat.sg. also belong here, being the umlauted 
forms of margen, see §5.34. Note that such forms are occasionally found outside Angl, 
for example, /ELS 3.344, 6.253 meergen. 
® Ps(A) welle (2x) most probably shows original *e, cf. ON vella, OHG wella. 
7 But elles ‘else’, usually included here, has /Il/ due to WGmc gemination and thus 
shows normal i-umlaut of */z/. 
* Both their geographical spread in ME and their total absence in Ps(A) exclude the 
possibility of /e/ due to second fronting, see further the discussion and references in 
§5.87. 
? WS weréan, weré alongside rare wyré show borrowing of the Nbr form. 
MkArgGl(Li) 1 gecerred ‘turned’, alongside frequent gecerred, etc. is of no signi- 
ficance here. 
' Stapas shows reformation as an a-stem plural alongside stepe nom.sg. showing the 
original i-stem form with i-umlaut, see §5.85(2). 
© A further example of the i-umlaut of analogical /a/ may be gest (poet.), cf. nWS 
gest, WS giest, Gen 1346 gasta gen.pl., but this could also be due to failure of i-umlaut, 
see §5.80. Despite the evidence of alliteration the quality of initial g is uncertain. 
Note also ErfGl gebil, hecele, with e due to second fronting. 
Ceelé ‘cup’ against Ps(A) celc merely shows absence v. presence of second fronting 
and therefore should not be taken under here. Calic, with no palatalization, i-umlaut, 
or syncope, is a late Latin loan. 
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(b) 1-umlaut of front vowels 


5.80 The only front vowels to be affected by umlaut were the short 
vowels, see §5.74, and hence /z:/ (nWS /e:/) was unchanged, for example, 
WS déd ‘deed’, léce ‘physician’, mare ‘famous’, nWS déd, etc. On the 
other hand, */z/ was in all dialects sometimes umlauted to /e/ but sometimes 
remained as /z/. Since the different developments appear to be at least in 
part phonologically conditioned, the different relevant environments are 
discussed separately below. 


(1) 


(2) 


1 


When the intervening consonant or consonant group is a single or 
geminate consonant then */z/ is regularly developed to /e/.' Typical 
examples include weak class 1 verbs such as: herian ‘praise’, nerian 
‘save’, werian ‘clothe’, wecgan ‘move’, wrebpan ‘support’; strong verbs 
with weak presents, such as hebban ‘raise’, scebpan ‘injure’; i-stem 
nouns such as hege ‘hedge’, mere ‘lake’, mete, mett ‘meat’; ja-stem 
nouns, such as here ‘army’, bedd ‘bed’, secég ‘man’; various other 
words, such as, bet(e)ra ‘better’. 

When the intervening consonant group is non-geminate, then some- 
times /z/ remains, sometimes /e/ results.2 Examples of words which 
regularly have /z/ are: esc ‘ash tree’, see §5.37(4), espe ‘asp’, feestan 
‘make firm’, me@stan ‘feed on mast’, beftan ‘bind’, neglan ‘nail’, 
feepman ‘embrace’. Examples of words which regularly have /e/ are: 
eft ‘again’, rest ‘rest’,’ egle ‘troublesome’, esne ‘servant’, stefne, stemm 
‘stem’, hrefn, hremm ‘raven’.’ Some words vary between /z/ and /e/, 
such as @&fnan, efnan ‘perform’, ste@fnan, stefnan ‘regulate’, and, 
possibly, nWS gest, gest ‘guest’, but see §5.79n12. The explanation 
of this apparently sporadic development is controversial. Luick (1914-40: 
§189A2) suggests that */i/ may have had a stronger influence on */z/ 
than */j/, but this does not even explain weak class 1 forms, such as 
feestan, where */i/ and */j/ would vary within the paradigm. Campbell 
(1959: §194) suggests analogical influence from unumlauted forms, 
parallel to the phenomena discussed in §5.79, but this neither explains 
all instances nor accounts for the regularity with which /z/ is often 
found in many words. For criticism of both suggestions see further 
Girvan (1931: §72). It is much more probable that */z/ was more 
resistant to i-umlaut than the back vowels and that therefore an 
intervening non-geminate consonant group could partially inhibit the 
change. 


Examples such as ferst are explained by §5.79(2d) and examples such as s@&éc, 


steppan, hwettan are explained by §5.79(2e). As previously mentioned, forms before 
geminate consonants could theoretically be taken here, but the regularity of /e/ in, for 
example, bedd, wreppan, argues against this. 
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* In those dialects where second fronting occurs /e/ is always found, but its source is 


always ambiguous between the operation of i-umlaut and second fronting. In Kt /e/ 
is also regularly raised to /e/, see §§5.188-91, and the parallel ambiguity is therefore 
found. 

3 But in Nbr both rest and rest are found, so too the verb resta, restan ‘rest’. Such 
forms are found very occasionally elsewhere, for example, Let 4.195 rest. 

* See Campbell (1959: §193d,n4), and note also the very occasional hrefn. 


5.81 Since */e/ before */i/ had already been raised to */i/ in Gmc, see 
§3.6, there could in OE be no examples of regularly developed */e/ in an 
umlauting environment. Analogical restoration of */e/, as suggested by 
Luick (1914-40: §190), Campbell (1959: §195), although possible, is not 
convincingly argued for, since it rests on a false parallel with analogical 
restoration of a. On the other hand, Angl weordes ‘thou becomest’, etc. 
must show analogical introduction of e, since breaking of */i/ fails before 
a following /i/ in Angl, and there are no signs of combinative breaking, see 
further §§5.20, 29. The analogy is, therefore, evidenced. But if the analogy 
did take place there are never any signs of palatal diphthongization of 
restored */e/, see Girvan (1931: §71A3). Hence it is safest to assume that 
alternations such as bere, birst ‘I bear, thou bearest’ are due to the Gmc 
raising of */e/, although the possibility of i-umlaut of analogically restored 
*/e/ cannot be excluded. 


(c) I-umlaut of diphthongs 


5.82 The i-umlaut of the diphthongs /za, #a/ is in EWS regularly repre- 
sented by (ie), and in LWS by (i, y), both probably developments of earlier 
liy, ty/, see §§ 5.74, 164, and in nWS by ¢e) (= /e(:)/).! Typical examples are 
as follows: (1) from /aa/ < Gme */au/: WS bicnan ‘beckon’, cigan ‘call’, 
geflyman ‘drive away’, hyran ‘hear’, gelyfan ‘believe’, igland ‘island’, nyd 
‘need’, nWS bécnan, etc.; (2) with */eea/ < */z1/ by breaking: WS nihst 
‘next’, see §5.23 for nWS nést; (3) with /ea/ by palatal diphthongization: 
WS cyse ‘cheese’ < *ciese, see §5.72; (4) with /aa/ < */e/ by breaking: WS 
hlibban ‘laugh’, niht ‘night’, cirran ‘turn’, fyrd ‘army’, yldra ‘older’, gewyldan 
‘subdue’, nWS hlehhan,* neht, cerran, ferd,’ Kt eldra, geweldan.* 

' But -é can be found in a small minority of EWS forms, for example, occasionally 
in dégle ‘secret’, géman ‘care for’, léfan ‘allow’, and a few other words. This is no 
doubt merely a sign of Merc influence on EWS. In early manuscripts of Bede (2) spell- 
ings can be found, which are purely graphic, see Luick (1914-40: §194A2), and similar 
spellings in Rul merely show confusion of (#) and (é). 

2 Angl hlehas, hlahad, etc. lack i-umlaut, cf. WS hleahtor ‘laughter’. 
> For Angl forms with combinative breaking and i-umlaut see §5.79(2b). 

For Angl forms with failure of first fronting, see §5.79(2a). It is noticeable, however, 
that in those EWS texts which show signs of being (influenced by) an a-dialect, see 
§5.15, the i-umlaut is almost always of ea, for example, Chron(A)Hand(A), CP, Oros 
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ieldra. Instances of @ are to be found only in the personal name 4/fred, which was 
fossilized in its Merc form, and other instances of the name-element 4/f-, cf. EWS ielf 
“elf. Occasional examples with -e-, no doubt the Angl i-umlaut of ea, can be found, 
such as CP(C) 118.17 + geweldan, CP(H) 447.9 welm ‘fountain’, but it would seem 
clear that in these dialects /I/, when followed by /i, j/ in the next syllable, was not 
normally sufficiently velarized to prevent first fronting. 


5.83 In WS only the i-umlaut of */io, 10/ is regularly represented by EWS 
(ie), LWS (i, y).! For the phonology of this change see §5.74 and n6. This 
holds for all cases, regardless of origin or length. Typical examples are as 
follows: (1) with */io/ < Gmc */iu/: byt ‘he commands’, cyst ‘he chooses’, 
libtan ‘lighten’, onsyn ‘face’, gestyran ‘steer’; (2) with */io/ < */iu/ by diph- 
thongization in Gmc, see §3.19, fynd ‘enemies’, frynd ‘friends’; (3) with 
*/io/ by breaking of */i:/ before /x/:? Iyhtan ‘alleviate’, wrihp ‘he covers’ 
and similarly other contracted verbs of strong class I; (4) with */0/ by 
breaking of */i/ before /r/ + consonant: byrhto ‘brightness’, afyrran ‘drive 
out’, yrre ‘anger’, wyrsa ‘worse’, wyrd ‘he becomes’.? In nWS /io, 10/, 
wherever they occur,* remain unaffected by i-umlaut, hence biot, etc., except 
where later changes intervene, cf. Kt -siohd ‘he sees’ against Ps(A) gesid 
by Anglian smoothing.” 


For cases where /io/ appears to remain unchanged or become /eo/ see §5.84. 

EWS examples with (ie) are lacking in this type and must be inferred. 

Cf. here Angl weordes, etc., discussed in §5.81. 

But note that /io, 10/ do not always occur in all types in nWS. This is particularly 
the case where /10/ is due to breaking before /r/ + consonant, which in Angl fails before 
a following /i/, see §5.20. 

* But in Ps(A) there are a considerable number of (ie) spellings reminiscent of EWS, 
notably frequent onsien ‘face’, cf. Nbr onsion. Bjérkman (1914) suggests that the form 
is disyllabic and is a reformation on the pattern of other words formed by a verbal 
stem + -en suffix, such as lufen ‘joy’, selen ‘gift’. A similar disyllabic structure probably 
accounts for gesie ‘I see’, etc. and fienda, fiendum ‘enemies’ gen.dat.pl. PsGI(A) 30.21 
gedieda ‘languages’ gen.pl. is probably an error. 


N 


5.84 Just as */e/ could not stand before a following */i,j/, see §5.81, so 
too */eo, eo/ could not regularly stand in the same position. As with */e/ 
there is no firm evidence to prove that an analogically developed */eo, €0/ 
has been subject to i-umlaut, but the behaviour of the other diphthongs 
suggests that if this did happen, then the +umlaut of */eo, ¢0/ would be 
to EWS ie, LWS i,7, and nWS io, these results being identical with the 
i-umlaut of */io, 10/.' Hence EWS? eldiedig ‘foreign’, gepiedan ‘join’, stieran 
‘steer’ alongside eldéodig, gebéodan, stioran show i-umlaut of either */io/ 
or */eo/, and because of the interchangeability of the diphthongs the issue is 
not decidable. The forms leornian ‘learn’, léode ‘nation’, gepéode ‘language’ 
never show i-umlaut, nor do heordan ‘hards of flax’, gereord ‘voice’, gereord 
‘food’, where */10/ could never have occurred, see §§3.20-1. But many 
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unumlauted forms are no doubt due to the analogy of related forms, such 
as péod, stéor, leornap, reord.’ In Nbr, the only dialect which regularly 
preserves the distinction between io and éo, see §5.159, the forms of leornia 
are inconclusive, for Li prefers (eo) and Ru2 prefers (io), see Sievers (1900: 
33-4). But the strong preference displayed in those texts for geriord, riord, 
etc., see Campbell (1959: §124n4), suggests that in this dialect */éeo/ at 
least was i-umlauted to /0/. 


' The claim of Sievers (1900: 44-5), supported by Campbell (1959: §202), that 
*/eo, €o/ was sometimes i-umlauted to /io, 10/ in WS is phonologically improbable, 
given that the i-umlaut of */aea, aa/ was originally to the sounds represented by ie. 
It is also unnecessary, since it merely substitutes for the analogical levelling of i-umlaut 
the analogical levelling of the Gme raising of */e/ > */i/. We may therefore dispense 
with this special development, which Sievers called Halb-Umlaut. 

* In LWS only styran, alongside infrequent stéoran, regularly shows i-umlaut in the 
texts of Alfric and Wulfstan. For the other words /ECHom I 506.10 has gepyde 
‘joined’, and the only example of umlauted elpéodig is the less reliable PsGI(E) 38.13 
elpidig. 

> There is no obvious analogical base for heordan, but the form need never have been 
subject to i-umlaut, see §3.21n2. 


(d) Summary 


5.85 As was said in §5.74, i-umlaut is one of the most important and 
thoroughgoing sound changes in the history of OE. Consequently there are 
many areas where the change has important morphophonemic implications, 
and the most important of these are discussed below. 


(4) 


I-umlaut distinguishes ja- and j6-stem nouns from the corresponding 
a-, O-stems, so that all the former show umlauted stem vowels, such 
as here ‘army’, seég ‘man’, cynn ‘race’, yrfe ‘inheritance’, synn ‘sin’, 
yp ‘wave’.' 

Most i-stem nouns” should show i-umlaut throughout their paradigm, 
but if they have transferred to the a- or 6-declension before the time 
of i-umlaut then unumlauted forms will occur, hence meaht ‘might’ 
alongside miht, stapas ‘steps’ alongside stepe ‘step’, gasta ‘guests’ 
gen.pl., see §§5.79, 80. 

A number of a-stem nouns,’ especially in early texts, apparently show 
an inst.sg. in -i, such as RuneThornhillC on bergi ‘on a mound’, but 
in all cases except the adverbial forms éne ‘once’, hwene ‘a little’ 
i-umlaut has been levelled away, at least to the extent that such exam- 
ples are genuine, see n3 and §6.53 and n1. 

Masc. athematic nouns should show i-umlaut in the dat.sg. and the 
nom.ace.pl., for example, mann ‘man’, but menu dat.sg., nom.acc.pl. 
Similarly, fem. athematic nouns should show i-umlaut in the gen.dat.sg. 
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and nom.acc.pl., for example, bdc ‘book’ but béé gen.dat.sg., 
nom.acc.pl. But i-umlaut is often levelled away, for example, bdce 
gen.sg., although in the case of WS niht ‘night’ especially it can be 
extended. The same variation is to be seen in the (masc.) md-stems, 
for example, fréond ‘friend’, frynd ‘friends’. Similarly the r-stem 
nouns such as f@der ‘father’ should show i-umlaut in the dat.sg., for 
example, déhter ‘daughter’ dat.sg.; occasionally this is extended to 
the gen.sg., for example, Ps(A) doéhter, and, rarely, to the plural, as 
in Rul brdépre ‘brothers’. But usual feder dat.sg. shows levelling. 
A group of common adjectives show the comp. and sup. with i-umlaut, 
such as lang ‘long’, lengra, lengest. 

In the 2,3sg.pr.ind., pa.subj. and pa.part. of strong verbs, the last 
only occasionally, see below, a following */i/ should cause i-umlaut 
of the root vowel where possible, but in fact the distribution of 
umlauted forms is different for each of the three categories. In the 
2,3sg.pr.ind. i-umlaut should occur in regular verbs of classes II and 
VI, in many verbs of class VII, and in an additional few verbs such 
as cuman ‘come’. Hence are found: cyst ‘thou choosest’ against céose 
‘T choose’, ferst ‘thou goest’ against fare ‘I go’, see §5.37(5), filst 
‘thou fallest’ against fealle ‘I fall’, and many similar examples. But 
in Angl the i-umlaut is usually levelled away, for example, ¢céoses, 
etc.’ In the pa.subj. the i-umlaut is almost always levelled away, but 
it is evidenced in a few pret.-pres. verbs, most frequently in scyle 
‘shall’ pr.subj.sg. alongside scule. In the pa.part. the ending *-in was 
in competition with more frequent *-an, but a few forms nevertheless 
show i-umlaut, such as EWS, LWS cymen ‘come’. 

In classes V-VII a few verbs show formative */j/ before the endings 
of the present tense only, and hence are known as weak presents. 
Such verbs show all the characteristics of weak class 1 verbs in their 
present tense, including i-umlaut: typical examples include biddan 
‘ask’, hebban ‘raise’, wépan ‘weep’. 

Weak class 1 verbs formed their present tense with the formative 
*//, and have */i/ as a connecting vowel in the preterite. Hence they 
show i-umlaut throughout the paradigm, for example, fremman ~ 
fremede ‘perform’, déman ~ démde ‘judge’. But a small group of weak 
class 1 verbs form their preterite without a connecting vowel, and 
thus show an alternation between an umlauted stem vowel in the 
present and an unumlauted stem vowel in the past, such as cwellan 
~ cwealde ‘kill’, bencéan ~ pohte ‘think’. But, especially in WS, if the 
i-umlaut in such verbs is of a low vowel then the change is often 
analogically extended to the preterite, for example, rebte ‘narrated’ 
against reahte, cf. reccan, téhte ‘taught’ against tahte, cf. t@écan. 
Such extension of i-umlaut occurs only if the verbal stem ends in 


(10) 
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/x/. Since weak class 2 verbs have the formative */o1j/ in many parts 
of the present tense, */o:/ elsewhere, the stem vowel is always un- 
umlauted. Hence it might be thought that i-umlaut of the stem vowel 
was a diagnostic for weak class 1 against weak class 2, but the 
transfer in LWS of such weak class 1 verbs as nerian ‘save’ to weak 
class 2 shows that the diagnostic was by this time at least no longer 
synchronically valid. Note, of course, that */o:/ in */orj/ was subject 
to i-umlaut, becoming */e/ in all dialects with later raising to */i/, 
see §6.52. 

Weak class 3 verbs should show i-umlaut in many parts of the 
paradigm, but the system is prone to much irregularity and analogy. 
For a full discussion of such forms see Campbell (1959: §§762-3), 
also §5.79(2d). 

There are many cases where i-umlaut does or should distinguish 
words which are derivationally related, see §5.79(2e). Of special interest 
are derived forms with a suffix containing /i/, of which the following 
types are the most important. 


(a) Words with the suffixes -iht, -in (> -en), -ing, -is¢ normally, and 
with the suffix -inéel always, do not show i-umlaut, hence staniht 
‘stony’, léaden ‘of lead’, earming ‘wretch’, folcisé ‘popular’, hasinéel 
‘little house’, cf. stdn, léad, earm, folc, his. Some of these forms 
appear alongside forms with i-umlaut, such as sténiht, yrming, and 
some almost always show i-umlaut, such as gylden ‘golden’, mennisc 
‘human’.° Unumlauted forms are either reformations on the base of 
the simplex, such as stanibt, or post-i-umlaut formations, such as 
folcisé, see also §5.85(11).’ The dual pers.pron. asié ‘us two’ has 
suffixal -ic, but never shows i-umlaut, presumably on the analogy 
of the simple plural as. 

(b) The suffix -ig is developed from both */ij/ and */zj/, cf. EpGl 
615 hunaeg-, ErfGl 615 huneg-, CorpGl 1214 hunig-, and if it is 
from the latter then unumlauted forms appear, such as bodig ‘body’, 
halig ‘holy’, meahtig ‘mighty’, monig ‘many’, stdnig ‘stony’, sundrig 
‘separate’ (rare), Purstig ‘thirsty’. Umlauted forms are frequent for 
mihtig, syndrig, and are occasionally found in menig, menig, but are 
otherwise rare or non-existent.* 

(c) The suffixes -nes(s), -nis(s) are variously derived from *-nassi, 
*-nissi,*-nussi and hence sometimes show i-umlaut, sometimes not. 
Generally speaking LWS does not show i-umlaut, EWS occasionally 
does, and Angl regularly does, thus LWS untrumnesse ‘weakness’, EWS 
untrumnesse, untrymnesse, Ru2 untrymnisse, Nbr untrymnis(s)e. 

(d) The suffixes -el, -en, -er are partly from Gme */il, in, ir/, cf. 
§5.85(10a), and partly due to OE epenthesis, see §§6.38, 42. In the 
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former cases i-umlaut is regular, for example, yfel ‘evil’, yldra ‘older’, 
but in the latter epenthesis is too late to cause i-umlaut, for example, 
eppel ‘apple’, ofen ‘oven’, acer ‘acre’. 

(e) The second elements of compounds normally contained suffixal 
*/i/ and should therefore show i-umlaut, but umlauted and levelled 
forms often appear side by side, such as dnige ‘one-eyed’ beside 
dnéage, see too §5.76, fiberféte ‘four-footed’ beside fiperfote, twibéte 
‘doubly compensated’ beside twibdte. 


(11) If the first element of a compound is an i-stem, it might be expected 
that it should show i-umlaut, paralleling the simplex, but if the first 
syllable is long then */i/ is lost before the time of i-umlaut, hence 
néadpearf ‘necessity’ beside more frequent nydpearf, samcucu (< * sdmi- 
with early shortening) ‘half-dead’, CorpGl 799 sculthéta ‘bailiff’ beside 
many compounds with first element scyld-, JnGI(Li) 13.33 uuscbearn 
‘adopted son’. The same phenomenon is found less often with short 
syllables, but note frequent elpéodig ‘foreign’ beside elbéodig and 
hup(e)ban ‘hip-bone’, hup(e)seax ‘dagger’ beside hypeban, hypeseax. 
The frequency of umlauted forms in all the above cases may also be 
due to reformations on the analogy of the simplex forms.” 


It should be clear from the above that despite the fact that i-umlaut can 
be clearly observed in a great many morphophonemic alternations, it is 
nevertheless the case that it is frequently subject to morphological con- 
ditioning in the synchronic grammars of OE dialects. It is therefore difficult 
to suppose that phonological accounts of OE which assume a general syn- 
chronic rule of i-umlaut, such as Wagner (1969), Lass and Anderson (1975), 
can be fully justified. 


' Obviously many such nouns will also be distinguished by gemination, such as cynn, 


but, equally obviously, this is not a sufficient distinction, especially after degemination 
of final geminates, see §§7.80-1. 


2 


But some i-stem nouns are originally -es-, -os-stems, and if these have a heavy stem 
syllable there is usually variation between umlauted and unumlauted forms, such as 
gebenn, gebann ‘proclamation’. In the case of gecynd ‘nature’, however, unumlauted 
forms are extremely rare. 

Three fem. 6-stem nouns show -i for the instr.sg. but without i-umlaut: RuthCr 3 
rédi ‘cross’, RuneAuzon 4 -cestri ‘city’, EpGl gitiungi ‘preparation’, to which may be 
added EpGl, ErfGl 109 megsibbi ‘kinsman’, a j6-stem. If -i is genuine, see §6.53n1, 
the i-umlaut must have been levelled away. 

* But forms of cuman are especially resistant to the levelling of i-umlaut, for example, 
Ps(A) cymes ‘thou comest’, etc., and in Angl the umlauted forms are often extended. 
° Technically, of course, the class V verbs have Gme raising of */e/, see §3.6, rather 
than i-umlaut. 

°  Manniscum dat.pl. occurs at HomM 5.110 and Solil 1 27.15. 
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7 In Nbr the element -wiht is reduced to a suffix, appearing as -iht, and causes i-umlaut 


in éniht ‘anything’, néniht ‘nothing’, cf. WS ndnwibt, which remains as a compound 
and hence does not show i-umlaut, see §5.74n2. 

* Thus hélig is restricted almost entirely to Ps(E), st@nig occurs three times in ACHom 
II 6 and in some texts in Bald’s Leechbook, and pyrstig is restricted to Nbr. 

° Tt may also be the inverse of the failure of i-umlaut in many compound words, see 
§5.74n2. 


5.86 The chronology of i-umlaut with respect to the major early sound 
changes such as breaking and palatal diphthongization has already been 
discussed, see §§5.33, 46, 72-3. For the relative chronology of i-umlaut 
and second fronting see §5.92. Since front vowels due to i-umlaut can then 
be subject to back umlaut because of suffix variation, see §§5.79ff., as in 
*gsil > *esel > esol > eosol ‘ass’, it is clear that i-umlaut is the earlier 
change, and the fact that i-umlaut is complete by the time of the earliest 
texts whereas both smoothing and back umlaut are not always carried 
through is further confirmation of the relative chronology of i-umlaut. 
More difficult is the relation of i-umlaut and palatalization. On the one 
hand, velar consonants are not palatalized before front vowels due to 
i-umlaut, hence céne ‘bold’, gés ‘geese’, c@g ‘key’, gélan ‘hinder’; on the 
other hand /j/ which is the result of palatalization of earlier */y/, as in deg 
‘day’, does not cause i-umlaut. The evidence clearly conflicts, and even if 
the further evidence of palatal diphthongization is taken into consideration, 
see §5.72, there is no immediately obvious solution, see Hogg (1979b). 
However, Colman (1986) has argued that syllable structure constraints, 
such that the umlauting and umlauted sounds must not be in the same 
syllable, would block i-umlaut in deg but not in cég, and the argument 
is appealing. In this context it is probably safest to assume that the two 
changes of palatalization and i-umlaut were very closely related chronologi- 
cally but with palatalization as the slightly earlier change. Yet the possibility 
of some chronological overlap cannot be entirely excluded. 


VII Second fronting 


5.87 Inthe West Mercian dialect typified by the language of the Vespasian 
Psalter Gloss (Ps(A)), (e) and (a) are found where other dialects have (z) 
and (a).' Hence we find deg, degas ‘day, days’ rather than usual deg, 
dagas. Since these changes bear a clear resemblance to the first fronting of 
Gmc *a > @ they are together known as second fronting. The changes 
proceed regularly in all environments except that of a following velarized 
[t],? where no change takes place, for example, eldra ‘older’ < *aldira by 
i-umlaut, see §5.79n2, hwalas ‘whales’. It may also be supposed that a 
following /w/ would prevent second fronting, although there are no relevant 
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examples, see Luick (1914-40: §179 and A1). In these circumstances the 
change can be seen to be prevented by an immediately following back 
sonorant. One continuing matter of controversy is whether the shift of /z/ 
is to /e/ or to [e], and if to the latter what the phonemic status of [e] might 
be. The view that the shift was more or less directly to /e/ is held by 
d’Ardenne (1936: 181-6), Dobson (1972: Ixxiii, n1), and Hogg (1977a: 72) 
amongst others; Zettersten (1965: 66-71) and Kristensson (1983, 1986a, 
1987: 39-42), following and building upon Ekwall (1963), argue that [e] 
developed as an allophone of /z/, whilst Jack (1990) argues that /e/ was a 
new phoneme which persisted throughout the OE period. The argument, 
which is based on the development of ME place-names, is by no means 
concluded, and the view presented here, but with alternatives mentioned 
where appropriate, is that the shift was of /z/ > /e/. In those circumstances 
we may approximately characterize the process of second fronting as: 


Vv —back / [+obst] 
(-back), 7 (low), | 77 |[-back] 


Condition: if a, then b. 
' In older works these changes are often asociated with Kentish raising of @, see 
§§5.189-91, for example, Biilbring (1902: §91), Luick (1914-40: §§178-81), Girvan 
(1931: §87), Brunner (1965: §52). For arguments against this see Campbell (1959: 
§290), Ball (1962: 130), Hogg (1977a: 74-5). 

> The precise conditions under which [t] rather than [I] appears are difficult to deter- 
mine. But the operation of first fronting, (§5.15), and breaking, (§§5.16n2, 5.22), 
suggest that [t] < Gmc *[t] remains velarized in the immediate environment of a back 
vowel, see further d’Ardenne (1936: 185), Hogg (1977a: 78), or when covered by a 
following consonant. 


5.88 Earlier */zx/ is raised to /e/ with great regularity in Ps(A), typical 
examples being:! bec ‘back’, feder ‘father’,* fet ‘vessel’, hefde ‘had’, segde 
‘said’, weter ‘water’; the pa.sg. of strong verbs of classes IV and V, such 
as aber ‘I carried away’, sprec ‘he spoke’, wes ‘he was’; imp.sg. and pa.parts. 
of strong verbs of class VI, such as fer ‘go!’, gescepen ‘created’. There is 


one example of raising before [I], namely Ps(A) 39.11 hel ‘he concealed’. 
' But in positions of weak stress the raising is not always carried through, hence et 

‘at’, ceo ‘he said’, d@s, det forms of the dem.pron., wes are found alongside et, 

etc. Other exceptions, such as Ps(A) 55.5 deg, 2.9 fet, are of no significance. 

2 Alongside feadur, see §5.89. 

> Examples of failure of raising before velarized [t] are found with /z/ as the i-umlaut 

of */a/, for example, eldra ‘older’, see §5.87. 


5.89 Earlier /a/ is fronted to /x/ with great regularity in Ps(A), typical 
examples being of cases where /a/ is due to restoration of a:'* draeca 
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‘dragon’, hreece ‘throat’, maegon ‘they may’, cf. meg ‘he may’, wreca ‘venge- 
ance’ gen.pl., and various class 2 weak verbs: cwecian ‘quake’, plegian 
‘play’,’ wacian ‘watch’. But except before velars this /z/ is subject to back 
umlaut, see §5.106, and develops to /za/ ((ea)). Hence we may infer from 
featu ‘vessels’, feadur ‘father’, geatu ‘gates’, heafuc ‘hawk’ etc. earlier * feetu, 
*feedur, * geetu, *heefuc and many other forms.* 

' As with raising of /z/, this fronting is not always carried through in positions of 
weak stress, hence regular ah ‘but’. This may also be the explanation of the present 
tense forms of habban ‘have’, such as habbad, hafast, hafad, although as with forms 
of this verb in other dialects there may have been a desire to differentiate maximally 
habban and hebban ‘raise’. Other exceptions, such as Ps(A) 73.13, 14 draca, 17.39 
magun, are rare and of no significance. 

2 But note that /a/ from Gme *a + nasal is in this dialect [>] and not subject to second 
fronting, for example, mon ‘man’. See further §5.5. 

Originally a class 3 verb, transferred to class 2. 

Examples of failure of fronting before velarized [t] are: ald ‘old’, cf. eldra, haldan 
‘hold’, hwalas ‘whales’, wyrtwalan ‘roots’, and forms of galan ‘sing’. 


4 


5.90 Outside the dialect of Ps(A) the above changes are only occasionally 
seen, but the raising of /z/ is more widespread than the fronting of /a/. In 
the earliest Merc glossaries EpGl and the less reliable ErfGl both show 
lel < /e/ only in 106 séeptloum ‘launching straps’ dat.pl. and 558 mer(e) 
‘monster’, and in addition each glossary has a small number of examples 
particular to itself, see Pheifer (1974: §38). CorpGl has rather more examples, 
the ratio of (z): (e) being approximately 5:1, for discussion and examples 
see Kuhn (1939: 14-15), also Wynn (1956: §§1-3, 47-8). Rul has a minority 
of (e) spellings, as in efter ‘after’ (1x) against wft(er) (32x), sprec ‘he spoke’ 
alongside more frequent spra@c, cwep ‘he spoke’ (15x) against cwap (165x) 
(E. M. Brown, 1891: §1c). In the later OccGl 54 and LS 3 (Chad) (e) is the 
usual spelling, and unraised (z) is found only in a minority of forms. The 
evidence of the later texts accords well with the evidence of the ME ‘AB 
dialect’, see d’Ardenne (1936), Dobson (1972), and we may therefore suppose 
that the dialect of Rul was marginal to the second fronting area. The language 
of the early glossaries is more ambiguous, since it may reflect either a 
dialectal or a chronological distinction, see §5.92. In the Merc glossaries the 
fronting of /a/ is perhaps more common than the raising of /z/ and forms 
with (z) or (ea), see §5.89, are frequently found alongside forms with (a), 
see Pheifer (1974: §§46, 56), Kuhn (1939: 12-13) for details. But in the 
other texts mentioned above this fronting is never seen, except in occasional 
forms of no significance. Outside Merc both changes are quite absent. 


5.91 The only morphological alternations which could arise as the result of 
second fronting would be due to the presence or absence of an immediately 
following velarized [t] according to whether or not that liquid was followed 
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by a back vowel. There are, however, no clear-cut examples of this, see 
Hogg (1977a: 80). Alternations such as deg ~ degas, meg ~ maegon are, 
of course, due to restoration of a, not second fronting. 


5.92 The relative chronology of second fronting has been a source of 
considerable disagreement. Thus d’Ardenne (1936) and Ball (1962) have 
argued for a date no later than restoration of a, Luick (1914-40: §181) 
and Campbell (1959: §253) suggest that it immediately preceded i-umlaut, 
so too Kristensson (1986a: 455-6), whilst Girvan (1931: §89A2) and Hogg 
(1977a) claim that it immediately followed i-umlaut, and Kuhn (1939) 
argues that it was roughly contemporaneous with back umlaut. ME evidence 
shows that where /z/ is due to second fronting, as in g@tu ‘gates’, ccefertiin 
‘hall’, there is no palatalization of the initial velar, and hence second fronting 
must have followed palatalization. Further, since /z/ by second fronting is 
subject to back umlaut where appropriate, see §5.89, it seems clear that 
second fronting must be the earlier change. These two points confine second 
fronting to a relative time almost contemporaneous with i-umlaut, and 
indeed Colman and Anderson (1983) argue that second fronting was merely 
a sub-part of the i-umlaut process. The argument for an earlier date rests 
upon the supposition that if second fronting were later than i-umlaut, then 
eldra < *aldira might be expected to raise to **eldra (or, at least **(eldra), 
for the phonemic interpretation is irrelevant), because the /I/ would by then 
be develarized. But if second fronting were the earlier change [t] would still 
be velarized at the time of i-umlaut, second fronting would not take place, 
and i-umlaut would shift *aldira > eldra. But there is no reason to suppose 
that [t] would be develarized by i-umlaut, and the argument is thereby 
much weakened.' On the other hand, proponents of a later date for second 
fronting argue that if second fronting were early, then *baeddj- would give 
* beddj- and then that i-umlaut of */e/ would give **bidd rather than bedd 
‘bed’. The reverse chronology would clearly give bedd. This argument rests 
on two assumptions: firstly that */e/ can be subject to i-umlaut, see §§5.81, 
84; secondly, that the second fronting of /e/ was /e/ rather than /e/. As 
such, this argument can be no stronger than the previous one. To the theo- 
retical arguments we may add the fact that the Merc glossaries show only 
sporadic examples of second fronting, see §5.90. This could be due to the 
sound change not having been fully implemented at the time of the writing 
of the archetype (late seventh century). But even here an alternative argument 
from dialect differences is possible. The relative chronology of the raising 
of /z/ and the fronting of /a/ is equally difficult. The latter change cannot 
have preceded the former, since in that case the resulting /z/ would have 
been raised. But the two changes may either have been simultaneous or 
the raising may have occurred first, thereby instituting a drag chain. The 
evidence of the various texts is either inconclusive or contradictory.** 
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' The often-quoted form /éran ‘teach’ is irrelevant, since the stem vowel is long, and 


second fronting affects short vowels only. 
2 


“Thus the evidence of §5.90 suggests that in the dialect of the early Merc glossaries 
the changes were simultaneous, since they occur with similar frequency, but the absence 
of fronting of /a/ in the other Merc texts, even those like LS 3 (Chad) which show 
regular raising of /z/, suggests that the changes were quite separate, with the fronting 
of /a/ the result of a drag chain which was dialectally very restricted. 

> Dresher (1980) argues for a quite different view of second fronting whereby 
in essence the fronting of /a/ was the consequence of the loss of a synchronic rule 
corresponding to restoration of a, cf. Ball (1962), but otherwise adopting the view of 
Kuhn (1939). But his argument rests crucially on the validity of the generative concept 
of rule loss, a discussion of which is outside the scope of this work. 


VII Anglian smoothing 


5.93 In the Anglian dialects of OE,' at or shortly before the time of the 
earliest texts, see further §5.102, the short and long diphthongs /10, iu, €0, 
eo, 2a, ea/ of whatever source were monophthongized when followed, 
either immediately or with an intervening liquid, by the velar consonants 
/k, x, y/. The monophthongizations are as follows: ju, iu/ > /i, i:/, /éo, eo/ 
> le, ex/, /ea/ > /e/ with later raising to /e/ before liquids, see below and 
§5.98, /aea/ > /e:/, in some texts /ze1/, see §5.99. Thus we find contrasts 
between, for example, Ps(A) birhtu ‘brightness’ (see, however, §5.94), betwih 
‘between’, werc ‘work’, néh ‘near’ (< *néoh with breaking of */e1/ = x,), 
meeht ‘might’, merg ‘marrow’, héh ‘high’, and WS birhtu (< EWS bierhtu), 
betwioh, weorc, néah, see above, meaht, mearg, héah.? This process of 
monophthongization, termed ‘smoothing’ by Sweet (1888: 22), which was 
later translated into German as ‘Ebnung’ by Biilbring (1899a: 3),* has 
continually posed difficulties for OE scholars, and the explanation offered 
below can be no more than tentative. The major difficulty is well exemplified 
by the history of Angl néh. For this word we can postulate proto-OE *néh, 
which by breaking is diphthongized to *néoh, see §5.23, since (h) represents 
/x/, but *néoh is then, by smoothing, monophthongized back to néh before, 
apparently, the same consonant, cf. méowest ‘nearest’ and other derived 
forms where /x/ is lenited and lost before smoothing. The changes of breaking 
and smoothing appear to be phonologically contradictory, and this has led 
some scholars, notably Brunner (1965: §119A1), to suppose that smoothing 
was a largely orthographic change, in other words that Angl scribes felt that 
it was unnecessary in the relevant forms to signal the diphthongal pronuncia- 
tion. But in that context the regularity of the monophthongal spellings in 
Angl, and their corresponding failure to appear in non-Angl, together with 
the individual developments which some of the monophthongized forms 
undergo, would be remarkable. Yet it is clear that the consonants which 
caused smoothing had not necessarily been subject to palatalization and 
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assibilation, both because of later evidence, such as ME werk(e) ‘work’, 
and because the conditions for palatalization and assibilation, see §§7.16, 33, 
were not present in the relevant forms. It is probable, therefore, that the most 
plausible explanation will be one that supposes neither that the smoothing 
consonants remained fully velar, nor that the change was purely ortho- 
graphic, nor that palatalization and assibilation necessarily affected the 
consonants. Important examples are those such as gesihp ‘sight’ < *gesiuxip, 
which show that /x/ caused smoothing even when followed by /i/, and it 
is probable that in that environment there occurred a palatal fricative allo- 
phone of /x/, namely [g], see Jordan (1974: §§196-8) for the ME evidence.* 
We may therefore suppose that the smoothing consonants were palatal 
allophones of the velar phonemes /x, k, y/, that is, [¢,c, y’],° orthographically 
(h, c, g). But the following difficulties present themselves. Firstly, the envir- 
onment for the creation of fronted allophones is uncertain. It is most likely 
that the most favourable environment would be a preceding front vowel, 
but of course in smoothing environments the consonants are always pre- 
ceded by diphthongs with a back second element. A solution to this would 
be to suppose that the second element of diphthongs had already been 
reduced to [a]. However, this is chronologically suspect, see §§2.30, 43, 
5.41, 46. In phonemic terms, at least, the relevant diphthongs must be 
analysed as containing a second element which is [+back], and that would 
suggest that the creation of palatal allophones was phonetically improbable. 
However, a prosodic explanation may be more helpful. In prosodic terms 
breaking can be accounted for as a sequence of front vowel + back con- 
sonant in which the latter is dominant and controls a leftwards w-prosody 
over the sequence, see §5.18, the primary realization of the prosody being 
the epenthesis of a nonsyllabic back vowel. It may be that by the time of 
smoothing the front vowel had become the dominant element in the 
sequence, over which it then exercised a rightwards j-prosody, the primary 
realization of which would be the palatal allophones of the velar consonants 
referred to above.® Secondly, there is the question of whether or not con- 
sonants which have been subject to palatalization and assibilation cause 
smoothing. Evidence that they apparently do not come from examples 
where /z1/, the i-umlaut of */a:/, is not raised to /e1/, as in smoothing, for 
example, éht ‘property’, cég ‘key’, r@can ‘reach’, but such forms are capable 
of a rather different explanation, see §5.99.’ Possible examples of smoothing 
before such consonants are extremely rare, but note EpGl, ErfGl 132, 
CorpGl 285 beré ‘birch’, which might or might not show palatalized ¢, see 
Brunner (1965: §120A4).* The evidence is thus inconclusive. On the other 
hand there are three factors which help to confirm that smoothing took 
place before velars only if those velars had been fronted. Firstly, smoothing 
fails before /w/, which was never subject to fronting, for example, tréow 
‘tree’, see further §§5.44—-5 for this and similar forms and also for the 
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simplified spellings (tréu, tréw). The explanation must be that smoothing 
does not take place before an unfronted velar. Secondly, smoothing does not 
take place before /lx, rx/ if fronting has been inhibited by an immediately 
following back vowel, hence Ps(A) duerh ‘crooked’ but Oweoran acc.sg.” 
Thirdly, the raising of /z/ > /e/ before liquids, see above and §5.98, is 
scarcely explicable unless those liquids were develarized, cf. the influence 
of velarized liquids in breaking. And it is extremely unlikely that the liquids 
could be non-velar unless the following consonant were palatal(ized). 
Therefore we may conclude that Anglian smoothing was a process of 
monophthongization before a palatal or palatalized consonant (even if that 
consonant was merely an allophone of a velar consonant).'° The change may 
therefore be approximately characterized as follows, where the stipulated 
condition refers to the subsequent raising of /z/ > /e/ before liquids: 


Vv Vv Vv +cons C 
—back -syll 7 (ow), | O/ —obst —ant 
(-long), +cont |, }—-cor 


Condition: if a, then b is obligatory; elsewhere b is optional. 
' In the earliest Kt charters, such as Ch 21, 23, 24, there are monophthongal spellings 
before ht, hp, hs, as in the personal name-element berht, and similar forms are found 
in later charters, such as Ch 1200.5 rebtlicast ‘most correct’ alongside 14 reohte ‘right’ 
dat.sg. Girvan (1931: §90) suggests that Anglian smoothing penetrated the earliest 
Kt texts, but this could simply be due to Merc scribal influence, see further §5.99n7. 
The less regular examples of monophthongization in later texts are more probably due 
to the change known as palatal umlaut, see §5.115 and also n3 below. 
2 For LWS héh, néh, etc., see §§5.119-23. 
> Prior to this the monophthongization had been referred to as ‘sogenannter 
Palatalumlaut’. The change in terminology had the unfortunate repercussion that the 
conditioning consonants were considered to be velar, and the parallels with palatal 
umlaut proper were lost. Nevertheless it has to be stressed that palatal umlaut was 
dialectally, chronologically, and phonologically a distinct sound change, see further 
§§5.113¢f. 

On apparent OE evidence from the runic inscription on the Ruthwell Cross, see 
§2.50 and the references therein. 
* The degree of fronting involved in the smoothing consonants is uncertain, and 
therefore [y’] is used to distinguish the relevant sound from /j/. 
° Tf this is correct, then the formulaic characterization of smoothing given below is 
rather misleading, since it fails to demonstrate that the front element of the diphthong 
is the primary activator of the change. 
7 Nbr éghwelé ‘each’, éghwer ‘everywhere’, éghwona ‘from everywhere’ are often 
cited as evidence that raising of /z:/ only took place before true velars. It is then 
suggested that in these cases /j/ became velar due to the following -hw- and thus that 
/ze:/, the i-umlaut of earlier */a:/, was permitted to raise. If, as is argued in §5.99, 
/ze:/ due to i-umlaut is never raised, these forms must have a different explanation; 
furthermore, it is by no means certain that /j/ would velarize to /y/ in this position. 
On the other hand, it is entirely reasonable to suggest that these forms are due to the 
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development of Gmc */ai/ under low stress, see §5.7 and cf. Merc déghwelc, etc. In 
the Nbr cases we should assume that */ai/ developed to a sound intermediate between 
/ax/ and /ox/, and this umlauted to /e:/ perhaps through a stage *[e:]. Note that in these 
words a minority of Nbr forms show (2). 

* Another possible example, Ps(A) 90.14 gefrigu ‘I free’, is to be explained differently, 
see §5.137 and Luick (1914-40: §247A1). See also §5.96n1. 

’ An alternative explanation, that in these environments [h] was lost before a back 
vowel earlier than smoothing but before a front vowel later than smoothing, see 
Campbell (1959: §231), is clearly unattractive and lacks textual support, see further 
§5.100(1). 

‘© Tt is worth repeating that smoothing is here seen as the implementation of a j-prosody. 
Of the major handbooks, only Girvan (1931: §91) holds a similar view. Biilbring (1902: 
§§193-4) believes that smoothing took place before palatal and velar consonants alike. 
Luick (1914-40: §§238, 241) argues that ‘true’ smoothing took place only before fully 
velar consonants and that the shift of, for example, “gesiuxip > gesihb was a different 
change occurring before palatals, see Luick (1914-40: §192). Campbell (1959: §222) 
sees the change as occurring before back consonants, except in a few cases (essentially 
those of Luick, 1914-40: §192), where it must have occurred before palatals (Campbell, 
1959: §233). Brunner (1965: §119A1) views the change as purely orthographic, although 
occurring only before velar consonants. 


5.94 Since the diphthong */1t/ could only arise by the time of smoothing 
through breaking and since breaking of */i/ before */r/ + consonant probably 
failed before following */i/, it is most likely that forms such as birhtu 
‘brightness’, birce ‘birch’ never had a diphthong, see §5.20. Consequently 
the only examples of smoothing of */ru/ are due to breaking of */i/ before 
*/x/, and in such cases */iu/ is regularly monophthongized to /i/.' Typical 
examples of the change in a variety of Angl texts are: EpGl, ErfGl 10, 
CorpGl 196 frict(r)ung ‘divination’, ErfGl 384, CorpGl 800 siid (= sid) ‘he 
sees’, Ps(A) plibt ‘danger’, gesiho ‘sight’, Rul gesihst ‘thou seest’, LiGl ribta 
‘correct’ and forms, mixen ‘dunghill’, DurRitGl geribta ‘correct’, Ru2 gesibp 
‘he sees’, from earlier *friubtrung, * siubip, etc. 


' The fact that smoothing is most regular, even in the earliest texts, if the diphthong 


is */u/ or */iu/, see the following paragraphs, is further evidence that the change was 
caused by a j-prosody. Exceptions to smoothing of */1u/ are sporadic and of little 
significance, such as MtGl(Ru1) 6.18 geséop on the analogy of other forms, similarly 
LkGI(Li, Ru2) rebtanne infl.inf. with (e) from rebt. 


5.95 Whether from Gme */iu/ or Gme */i:/ by breaking, the diphthong */iu/ 
is monophthongized to /i:/ before palatal consonants’ with great regularity 
in all Angl texts.” Examples of the smoothing of Gmc */iu/ are: EpGl, ErfGl 
12, CorpGl 112 flio ‘disease of the eye’ (< *fliubj6), EpGl, ErfGl 97, CorpGl 
185 getiunge ‘order’,’ libtan ‘lighten’ and related forms in Ps(A), LiGl, 
Rul, and Ru2, MtGI(Ru1, Li) 23.37 ciken, cicceno ‘chicken’. Examples of 
smoothing of */iu/ due to breaking include: bitwih (all texts, in variant 
forms), CorpGl 2007 pixlum ‘axles’ dat.pl., with variants in EpGl, ErfGl, 
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Rul /tht ‘light (in weight)’, Ps(A) wi(g)bed ‘altar’, Ithtan ‘alleviate’ and 
forms, also in DurRitGl, LkGI (Li, Ru2) 11.5 /zh ‘lend!’, and various forms 
of WS wréon in all texts, but often with later hiatus resolution, see 
§§5.132ff., for example, Ps(A) onwrih ‘uncover!’, wrid ‘he covers’. 


But examples with an intervening liquid are lacking. 

There are a few examples where (é) rather than (i) is found, but these are of no 
significance. LiGl, DurRitGl bituén (5x) is probably an error for more frequent bituien 
< *bitwiuxen by smoothing, loss of /x/ and hiatus resolution; MtGl(Li) 11.30 /éht ‘light 
(in weight)’ is probably due to scribal confusion with /éht ‘illumination’, and only Beo 
1032 fela gen.pl. is unexplained. For an alternative view see Luick (1914-40: §236A2). 
> This and the other forms quoted here without following 4 normally show lenition 
and loss of intervocalic */x/, see §§7.45-51. 


2 


5.96 With only a few exceptions in the earliest Merc texts, the diphthong 
*/éo/ is regularly monophthongized to /e/ in all Angl texts before palatal 
consonants with or without an intervening liquid. Typical examples of the 
change are: EpGl, ErfGl 132, CorpGl 285 berc ‘birch’, see §5.93, EpGl, 
ErfGl, CorpGl el(c)h ‘elk’, EpGl, ErfGl 699, CorpGI 1450 weréi dat.sg.,' 
Ps(A) feb ‘money’, gefeht ‘battle’, were ‘work’, Rul feb, cnebt ‘servant’, 
werc; LiGl, DurRitGl, Ru2 have similar forms, and examples in the eNbr 
texts are: CaedH (M,L) 3 uwerc, LRid 4 derh ‘through’, RuneAuzon 2 -berig 
‘mountain’ (with later epenthesis, see §6.35), 6 fegtab ‘they fight’, and 
smoothing is also regularly evidenced in the proper names of Bede(M) and 
LVD. The early Merc glossaries have a very few examples of unsmoothed 
diphthongs, all of which have an intervening liquid, although that may be 
due to chance: EpGl 556 -geweorc ‘work’, EpGl, ErfGl 981 séeol(h)égi 
‘squinting’,*® ErfGl 320 [eloritmon ‘camel driver’, CorpGl 1672, 1771 -biorg, 
-beorg ‘protection’. Rul has a larger number of unsmoothed forms, examples 
being: weorc (2x), feoh (3x), beseoh ‘look!’, but these may show no more 


than the WS influence which is obviously apparent in this text. 
' This form could be an instance of smoothing before palatalized and assibilated ¢, 

but alternatively the monophthong could have been extended from the nom.sg. See 

also §§6.50-4 on the status of the inflexional -i. 

2 Alongside cneht, also gefeht ‘battle’ and related forms, cf. similar sporadic examples 

in Nbr, such as LiGl, Ru2 sek ‘see!’. There is no satisfactory explanation of these 

forms. Rul werc (2x) could be due to confusion with were ‘pain’. 

3 This form can scarcely be due to earlier loss of , as implied by Campbell (1959: 

§227), see §§5.100(2), 102. 


5.97 With a few exceptions in the earliest Merc texts, the diphthong */eo/ 
from whatever source is regularly monophthongized to /e:/ before palatal 
consonants (there being no instances with intervening liquids).' Examples 
of the smoothing of Gmc */eu/ are: CorpGl 1194 ft léhtfaet ‘lantern’, 1354 
flége ‘fly’, 556 thégh ‘thigh’, Ps(A) /ébt ‘illumination’, flégan ‘fly’ acc.sg., 
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Rul /éht, monsék ‘lunatic’, with similar forms in the INbr texts. Examples 
are lacking in the eNbr texts, but see below. Examples of the smoothing 
of */eo/ due to breaking are confined to néh < *néoh, which is lacking in 
the early Merc glossaries, but found in all the other major Angl texts and 
also in the eNbr RuneAuzon 10 unnég ‘distant’.* There are no smoothed forms 
in either EpGl or ErfGl, the relevant examples being 817 -fliogae, fliogo 
‘fly’, ErfGl 295 théoh ‘thigh’, to which may be added CorpGl 1832 péob-. 
This is more probably due to the early date of the texts than to influence from 
a southern, perhaps Kt, dialect. Rul has approximately as many unsmoothed 
as smoothed forms, hence -séoke, leoht, cf. above, fléoh ‘flee!’, atéoh ‘draw 
away!’, wéox ‘it grew’. The imp. forms above are probably analogical, and 
other forms may be due to no more than scribal confusion. 


' In Ps(A) and Rul there are a number of examples with apparent smoothing to /it/, 
all of which are strong class II verbs, such as Ps(A), Rul /igende ‘lying’, Ps(A) fligu ‘I fly’, 
Rul smikende ‘smoking’. They are probably due to analogy with the 2,3sg.pr.ind., see 
Luick (1964-40: §273A3). 


* Rul has here a number of examples with -é-, for example, néhstu ‘next’ fem. 


Compare here §5.96n1, although the present forms may more probably be ascribed to 
WS influence. 


5.98 With a few exceptions in the earliest Merc texts, the diphthong */aa/ 
is regularly monophthongized to /zx/ before palatal consonants with or 
without an intervening liquid. But if /r/ immediately follows /z/ there is 
then raising to /e/ and this raising is regular in all but the earliest Merc 
texts.' Examples of the smoothing of */aa/ directly before a palatal con- 
sonant are: EpGl 673, 674 naechthraebn ‘night-raven’, ErfGl 26 neectegela 
‘nightingale’, CorpGl 1155 laex ‘salmon’, 625 saex ‘knife’, 1955 waexit ‘it 
grows’, EpGl, ErfGl 13, CorpGl 259 aex ‘axle’, EpGl, ErfGl 836 aec(h)tath, 
CorpGl 1696 aehtad ‘he considers’, EpGl, ErfGl 840 aehrian, egrihan, 
CorpGl 1696 aegnan ‘chaff’ pl. (see further Pheifer, 1974: §50.3), Rul seh 
‘he saw’, neht ‘night’, meht ‘might’, waexap ‘he grows’, Ps(A) gesaeh ‘he 
saw’, maehte ‘he might’, -saex ‘knife’, waex ‘wax’, CedH(M) maecti ‘powers’ 
acc.pl., and similar forms generally appear in the INbr texts, see, however, 
n2 below. In this environment the only important unsmoothed form is 
EpGI 555 leax, cf. laex above, and Rul geseah (6x, alongside more frequent 
geseh) is a further instance of WS influence on the scribe of this text.* 
When /r/ intervenes, the early Merc glossaries usually have /zx/ rather than 
/e/, the relevant examples being: EpGl, ErfGl 811, CorpGl 1616 faerh ‘pig’, 
CorpGl 1255, 1772 haerg(a) ‘temple’, EpGl, ErfGl 588, CorpGl 1249 merh 
‘marrow’, ErfGl 547 fri[s]t-, CorpGl 1108 first-maerc ‘interval’, CorpGl 
1121 gemaercode ‘it marked’, CorpGl 1827 sperca ‘spark’, ErfGl 410, 
CorpGl 930 uaergrod, waergrood ‘gallows’, against CorpGl bercae ‘barking’ 
(see Hoad, 1978: 55), ErfGl 227, CorpGl 362 mer{[clisae[r]n ‘branding-iron’, 
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CorpGl 1308 merg ‘marrow’. A further form with /z/ is LRid 13 aerigfaerae 
‘arrow flight’, perhaps because of early epenthesis of /i/, although note that 
the epenthesis does not prevent the monophthongization. Otherwise /e/ is 
regular in Angl, for example, Ps(A) berg ‘temple’, Rul gemerkade ‘he 
marked’, LiGl berg ‘pig’, Ru2 mercung ‘marking’, and many other forms. 
Unsmoothed forms in the earliest texts are: EpGI 652, CorpGl 1284 bearug 
‘pig’,’ CorpGl 153 mearh ‘horse’, EpGl 227, 547 (-)mearc(-) ‘mark’, EpGl 
409 uueargrod. 


' Except for EpGl fealga ‘harrows’, there are no examples of this diphthong before 


// since Gme *a did not front in such circumstances in Angl, see §5.15. Fealga must 
be a dialect borrowing, perhaps from Kt. 

2 In addition to the above forms, all Angl texts have a variety of forms with (e), 
which are to be otherwise explained. (1) Ru2 has eight forms of wexan ‘grow’, also 
wexbredes ‘tablets’, which are most probably due to raising before /x/ which has been 
further fronted by following /s/. This change appears to have been dialectally restricted, 
but it also occurs quite frequently in the proper names of other possibly SNbr texts 
such as Bede, LVD, see Biilbring (1899a: 6), Campbell (1959: §224) for examples. 
Outside SNbr such examples are no more than sporadic: PsGI(A) 96.5 wex ‘wax’ 
alongside wax, ErfGl 555 lex ‘salmon’ alongside /aex, and they may be no more than 
spelling errors. For apparently relevant forms in Rul, see (4) below. (2) In all texts 
there are a number of words in which unumlauted and umlauted forms co-exist. The 
unumlauted forms have generally been quoted above, umlauted forms should show 
(e), as in neht ‘night’, meht ‘power’, ehher ‘ear of corn’. (3) In all texts past forms of 
weak verbs aweééan ‘wake’, bideécan ‘cover’, reccan ‘direct’, which should have (z), 
for example, re@hte ‘he directed’, more frequently take the vowel of the present, hence 
rehte, etc. (4) Rul has a comparatively high number of (e) spellings in: ebtu ‘I consider’, 
exlan ‘shoulders’, gebehtunge ‘consultation’, acc.sg., wexan ‘grow’, wexep ‘it grows’ 
(without i-umlaut, see §5.85(6)). There is no certain explanation for these forms, 
although scribal error is most probable, see also (1) above. (5) ErfGl 928 brectme 
‘noise’ dat.sg. may be due to the frequent avoidance of (z) by the continental scribe. 
3 This form is not due to back umlaut, as suggested by Campbell (1959: §360n2), 
for /u/ is due to later epenthesis. On the etymology of the word see Ball and Stiles 
(1983: §3.2.2 and App.) Compare also LiGl berg, above. 


5.99 The diphthong */ea/ < Gmc */au/ is, with a number of exceptions, 
particularly in early texts, monophthongized before palatal consonants! 
to a sound represented by (2) or (€) according to text. (&) spellings are 
restricted to the early Merc glossaries and related texts,” where they are in 
variation with (é), and all other texts, even the earliest Nbr texts, use (é) 
for the smoothed sound. It seems most probable that this reflects a dialectal 
at least as much as a chronological distinction, cf. Bilbring (1902: §193), 
Luick (1914-40: §238), Girvan (1931: §93), Campbell (1959: §225), for 
the complete absence of (&) in eNbr and WMerc would be remarkable if 
the distinction were purely chronological. The dialectal distinction can be 
phonologically explained as follows. Since /ze:/ < Gmc */ai/ by i-umlaut does 
not regularly develop to /e:/ even when followed by a palatal consonant, 
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see §5.93 and n7, it can be assumed the sound produced by smoothing of 
*/eea/ was slightly higher than /z:/ by i-umlaut but not as high as /e:/, that 
is, approximately [e:]. In most dialects this [ex] was assimilated to /e:/, but 
in the dialect of the early glossaries there was vacillation between /e:/ and 
/ze1/. The distribution of (#) and (é) in the early glossaries is as follows: 
EpGl - 5x (#), 3x (@); ErfGl - 7x (&), 8x (@); CorpGl - 17x (#), 9x (é). 
Examples of (2) include: (-)/déc ‘leek’, déc ‘also’, -bdég ‘ring’ (not EpGl), 
and examples of (é) include: égan ‘eyes’ (not ErfGl), lélodrae, lélothrae 
‘meadow-bur’,’ ErfGl gécaes, CorpGl iéces ‘cuckoo’. In these glossaries 
there are also a fair number of unsmoothed forms: EpGl 9x, ErfGl 4x, 
CorpGl 2x, examples including: /éactrogas ‘clusters’ (a loanword), EpGl, ErfGl 
andléac ‘opened’, EpGI fléah ‘flea’.* In the other major Angl texts, however, 
smoothing to /e:/ is practically universal, with the exception of forms cited 
in n2.° Hence we find common Angl éc ‘also’, héh ‘high’, bég ‘ring’, and 
many other forms.*” 


There are, of course, no examples with an intervening liquid, see §§5.25, 23. 

(&) spellings which occur in other texts are to be otherwise explained. They occur 
most commonly as the result of shortening in weak-stressed positions, hence frequent 
ac ‘also’, deh ‘although’, which occur generally in Angl, although, by chance, Ps(A) 
has no examples of the former. For LiGl fléh ‘he flew’ and a few other preterites of 
strong class II verbs, see §5.101(2). 
> Presumably these examples have (é) due to the influence of the simplex léh (WS 
léah) ‘meadow’, see §5.100n2. 

* Note the contrast between the steady decline of unsmoothed forms and the increase 
of (&) spellings, which confirms the non-chronological explanation of the latter. Note 
also that the late ninth-century Merc text Med 5.10, later than CorpGl, see Schaumann 
and Cameron (1977: 310-12), has (&) only: 22, 28 déc ‘also’, 11 ddég ‘it avails’. 

° There are a few scattered unsmoothed spellings: béah ‘although’ Rul 2x, DurRitGl 
1x; éage ‘eye’ Rul 3x; éac ‘also’ LiGI 12x (including spellings such as (ézc)). 

° Note especially the following eNbr forms: LRid 4 héh- ‘high’, 11 déh ‘although’, 
and possibly RuneBewcastle 2 sigbécn ‘victory monument’, see Page (1960, 1973: 148). 
7 In early Kt charters &c ‘also’ is frequent, and note further Ch 41.19 Hégy0e place- 
name, 1510.24 Bégmund personal name. Despite Campbell (1959: §314) these seem 
to be clear examples of Merc scribal influence. 


5.100 There are two principal exceptions to the above series of changes, 
which are discussed immediately below. 


(1) In the sequence: diphthong + liquid + /x/, smoothing takes place only 
if /x/ is not immediately followed by a back vowel. Thus we find 
contrasts such as ErfGl 364a, CorpGl 627b @ola ‘elk’ against elch, see 
§5.96, PsGI(A) 68.15 féle ‘I may enter’ against PsGI(A) 72.28 wtféalan 
‘adhere’, Ps(A) Owéoran, Owéoru ‘perverse’ infl. (4x) against Owerh 
(2x). In such cases it is most probable that the following back vowel 
prevented /x/ from being fronted and that therefore the phonological 
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conditions for smoothing were not met. The chronological explanation 
of, for example, Luick (1914-40: §239) and, more firmly, Campbell 
(1959: §231), namely that /x/ was first weakened and lost before a 
back vowel, seems both ad hoc and implausible. 

Usually smoothing took place before /x/ was lost between sonorants, 
see §5.102 for further details, but if /x/ stood between a diphthong 
and a liquid or nasal,' then /x/ was lost too early for smoothing to 
take place and the diphthong remained.* Typical examples include: 
various compounds of héh (WS héah), such as héalecas ‘skilled physi- 
cians’, héanis ‘highness’, various compounds of néh (WS néah), such 
as néolécan ‘approach’, néowest ‘neighbourhood’, also éorod ‘troop’ 
(< *eohbrod). However, smoothing of */iu, 10/ > /i:, i/ always takes place 
even in these environments, for example, wi(g)bed ‘altar’, see §5.95, 
CorpGl fil < *fixl, which further confirms the view that smoothing 
was earliest and most extensive if the first element was [+high]. 


' Except in newly formed OE compounds, /x/ could not normally occur in such 


positions before a true obstruent. But in such compounds the same process is seen, 
hence néosian ‘visit’, and many proper nouns in early texts, such as LVD + Héaburg, 
+ Pléouald. 

* There are a number of examples where smoothing is indicated, no doubt due to 
the influence of the simplex, such as CorpGl 1960 hdéhnisse, PsGI(A) 11.9, 18.7 
héhnisse, 140.4 genéhlécu ‘I approach’, see too §5.99n3. But LRid 4 héhcreeft ‘skill’, 
EpGl, ErfGl 881, CorpGl 1761 puerhfyri ‘difficulties’ may simply have preserved /x/. 


5.101 There are no major morphophonological consequences of smoothing, 
but the following minor alternations should be noted. 


(1) 


(2) 


Since /x/ is protected from fronting when it is preceded by a liquid and 
followed by a back vowel, see §5.100(1), smoothed and unsmoothed 
forms may alternate in a few paradigms, according to whether or not /x/ 
has been fronted. Hence we find alternations such as Owerh, Owéoran. 
Wherever appropriate strong class II verbs should show smoothing of 
-€o- in the present, -éa- in the past sg., hence flégan ‘fly’, fléh ‘he flew’. 
In Merc, however, -i- is sometimes found in the present, see §5.97n1, 
and LiGI past tense forms such as fldéh are frequent. It is probable 
that in the latter case this is due to a wish to avoid homonymic clash 
between the smoothings of -é@o- and -éa-, see §5.99, rather than to 
any analogical process.' In Nbr where -é- occurs in the past sg. this 
may be extended to other past forms, such as gebrécon ‘they enjoyed’ 
for gebrucon. 

In derivational morphology there are often alternations between 
smoothed and unsmoothed forms of the type néh ‘near’ ~ néowest 
‘neighbourhood’, see §5.100(2). 
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' Tt is sometimes suggested, for example, in Campbell (1959: §225), Brunner (1965: 
§119AS5), that flaéh, etc. have /z:/ on the analogy of the preterite of strong classes IV 
and V, such as sh ‘he saw’. But the analogy seems arbitrary and dubious, as indicated 
by Campbell (1959: §740). 


5.102 The relative chronology of smoothing has been the subject of 
considerable debate, but certain points are clear. Firstly, smoothing must 
have been a later change than second fronting, for otherwise in WMerc 
/z/ by smoothing of */aa/ would always have been raised to /e/, and that 
change only occurs if /r/ immediately follows, hence geswh, etc. Thus 
smoothing is also likely to be later than i-umlaut, which is not independently 
provable.’ Secondly, it is clear from the examples above that smoothing 
was earlier than loss of 4 unless ) was immediately followed by a con- 
sonant, cf. sip ‘he sees’ < *sixib < *siuxip, héan ‘high’ wk.adj. < *héxan < 
*héaxan against héanis ‘highness’ and the other forms cited in §5.100(2). 
Thirdly, a number of unsmoothed forms have been noted above, see 
§§5.96-9, for which the only reasonable explanation is that in the very 
earliest texts smoothing was not always indicated because the change was 
relatively recent. This is not the case with changes previously discussed. 
We may, therefore, conclude that smoothing was a later change than the 
others discussed earlier in this chapter. Furthermore, since the number 
of unsmoothed forms is greater for diphthongs with /z(:)/ as their first 
element, it may be that the sound change first affected high vowels, that 
is, that diphthongs with a nonlow first element were more sensitive to 
smoothing. More difficult, however, is the relative chronology of smoothing 
and back umlaut, for the latter see §§5.103ff. There are two plausible 
methods for explaining forms such as Angl wegas ‘ways’. Firstly, if smoothing 
preceded back umlaut, it must be assumed that back umlaut failed in 
such environments, presumably because the intervening consonant, although 
phonemically velar, was phonetically palatal, see further §5.103. Secondly, 
if back umlaut were the earlier change, we may suppose the following 
development: *wegas > weogas (back umlaut) > wegas (smoothing). Amongst 
the principal writers on the topic, Girvan (1931: §107) holds the first view, 
Bulbring (1902: §§202, 204, 208) and Campbell (1959: §247) the second, 
and Luick (1914-40: §235A3), whilst believing that back umlaut did not 
take place in cases such as wegas, suggests that the relative chronology of 
the two changes is undecidable. However, as demonstrated by Ball and 
Stiles (1983), see also Girvan (1931: §107), there are no texts which show 
back umlaut without also showing smoothing,” but there are several early 
texts, such as EpGl, RuneAuzon, CedH, which show smoothing but not 
back umlaut.’ Hence there is strong textual evidence for accepting that 
smoothing was the earlier change. For full details of the chronology of 
back umlaut see §§5.103, 112. 
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' Alternations such as n@eht ‘night’ with smoothing of */aéa/ and neht with i-umlaut 


of the same could arise whichever of the changes was the earlier. 


> RuthCr 45 has heafunes ‘heaven’ gen.sg., a clear example of back umlaut, but by 


chance there are no examples of smoothing in the text. 

> LRid 10 geolu ‘yellow’ shows analogical transfer of the diphthong from inflected 
forms where breaking took place before /lw/, see §5.22 and n3, Ball and Stiles (1983: §4.2). 
For EpGl 652 bearug ‘pig’ see §5.98n3, and forms in the early Merc glossaries such as 
EpGl, ErfGl 902 séeadu ‘shadow’ are best explained as due to palatal diphthongization 
of */a/, see §5.69 and n3. 


IX Back umlaut 


5.103 At or about the time of the earliest texts the short front vowels /i/, 
/e/, /ee/ tended to diphthongize to the sounds represented by (io, eo, ea), 
that is, Ho/, /éo/, /ea/, when there was a back vowel in the following 
unstressed syllable.! This back vowel could either be /u/, in which case the 
diphthongization is known as u-umlaut, or /a/, in which case it is known 
as a-umlaut.” Collectively the changes are known as back umlaut. Both the 
nature of the diphthongization and the fact that that diphthongization 
is caused by a following [+back] element demonstrate that the change is 
phonologically very similar to the earlier change of breaking, see §5.16.° 
Whilst u-umlaut is general in all dialects, in WS a-umlaut is largely restricted 
to the high vowel /i/, a restriction not found in the other dialects. Further, 
the nature of the intervening consonant(s) is crucial to the operation of the 
sound change, and this is a matter of considerable dialectal variation. With 
only a few scattered exceptions, see below, §5.107 for examples, there must 
be only one intervening consonant, and in WS the umlaut is regular only 
if that consonant is a labial, that is, /p/, /f/, /m/,* and labiovelar /w/, or one 
of the liquids /I/, /r/. In Kt, on the other hand, the umlaut appears to pro- 
ceed regularly regardless of intervening consonant. For Angl there is no 
general agreement as to the precise conditions under which the change took 
place, see further below, but the overwhelming majority of Angl forms 
show no diphthongs in relevant environments if the intervening consonant 
is an original velar. These dialectal variations may be exemplified by the 
following instances of the u-umlaut of */i/ (ignoring various later develop- 
ments irrelevant to the general issues): *sifun > siofon ‘seven’; * gewritu > 
WS gewritu, nWS gewriotu ‘writings’; *regul > WS, Angl regol, Kt reogol 
‘rule’. For the Angl cases with an intervening velar, the following alterna- 
tive explanations have been offered: (1) back umlaut did take place before 
velars, but the diphthongs were subsequently monophthongized by Anglian 
smoothing, see §§5.93ff., that is, the development was of the type *regul 
> *reogol > regol, see Bulbring (1902: §§233-5), Campbell (1959: §247), 
Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §214); (2) regardless of the relative chronology 
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of smoothing and back umlaut, the latter change did not take place before 
an intervening velar in Angl, that is, *regul > regol directly, see Girvan 
(1931: §107), Luick (1914-40: §235A3), Ball and Stiles (1983: §6.1), 
although all these writers admit to certain exceptions. Since, however, 
smoothing seems certain to have been an earlier sound change than back 
umlaut, see §§5.102, 112 and references, the first of these explanations 
must be untenable. Nevertheless, the second explanation faces two difficulties. 
Firstly, there are occasional forms such as CorpGl 114 heagodorn ‘hawthorn’, 
cf. 1897 haegudorn, see further §5.106(1), which unambiguously show 
back umlaut.’ Secondly, it is phonetically improbable that a velar consonant 
should inhibit back umlaut, consider here the similarities between this change 
and breaking, referred to above, and also the discussion of smoothing 
in §5.93. However, these difficulties may not be insuperable. As stated in 
§5.93, Anglian smoothing is most probably due to the exercise of a j-prosody 
stemming from a front vowel (the first element of a diphthong), which 
in most environments fronts a following velar consonant, thus causing 
a monophthongization of the diphthong. It would, therefore, be logical 
to assume that a front vowel which directly preceded a velar consonant 
would be even more likely to exercise such a fronting effect. Such velar 
fronting would have to occur at least at the time of smoothing and hence 
earlier than back umlaut.® Thus the development of *regul would be to 
*reg’ul by velar fronting and this form would not undergo back umlaut 
because of the palatal nature of the intervening consonant. It is entirely 
consistent with the general nature of back umlaut, with the failure of 
breaking before a palatalized consonant, see §5.16n2, and with the process 
of smoothing that back umlaut should be so inhibited.’ The various Merc 
examples which unexpectedly show back umlaut in these contexts can also 
be systematically explained, see §§5.106(1), 112, below. A further com- 
plication is that when the front vowel is immediately preceded by /w/, then 
in a large number of cases the vowel is not diphthongized but is instead 
retracted to the corresponding back vowel, that is, /i, e, 2/ > /u, 0, a/, cf. 
the similar change with respect to breaking discussed in §§5.28-31. It is 
clear that the labiovelar nature of /w/ has an intensifying effect on back 
umlaut parallel to its effect on breaking. This change, which may be 
conveniently described as combinative back umlaut to distinguish it from 
‘simple’ back umlaut, is most notable in WS, although examples are to be 
found in all dialects. Combinative back umlaut is discussed separately in 
§§5.108-10.8 We are now, however, in a position more generally to char- 
acterize back umlaut as the epenthesis of a back nonsyllabic vowel after a 
short front vowel when there is a back vowel in the following syllable, 
provided that only a single consonant intervenes. In all dialects that con- 
sonant must not be a palatal and in WS only labials and liquids permit the 
change.’ The change can therefore be characterized approximately as: 
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Vv Vv +cons Vv 
Os -syll / -back lea +back 
+back]~ | (ahi), -cor (thigh), 
ahigh [+ant] 
[—back] 
[+voc] 


Condition: if a = [-high], then b (WS only). 


' Since earlier */z/ had retracted to /a/ before a back vowel, see §§5.35-6, back 


umlaut of /z/ could only occur regularly in those dialects where second fronting had 
occurred and produced new examples of /z/ before a back vowel, see §§5.87-90. In 
no dialect does the change ever occur with long vowels. 

/u/ usually becomes /o/ sometime during the OE period and /a/ is from earlier */o/, 
see for the latter §6.28. The chronology of u-lowering relative to back umlaut is 
uncertain, see §6.58. Although o-lowering is undoubtedly earlier than back umlaut, 
a-umlaut is often referred to as o/a-umlaut. 

3 See further Brosnahan (1953: §§124-33). The similarities are so close that they led 
Lass and Anderson (1975: 102-7) tentatively to suggest that the two rules might be 
collapsed together, see also Jones (1989: 78-81). However plausible this might be from 
the synchronic point of view (and the phonetic problems are difficult), the two changes 
are quite separate chronologically, see further §5.112. 

* There are no examples of single medial /b/, see §2.53. It is sometimes suggested 
that if the intervening consonant is /m/, then the change does not always occur regularly, 
see §5.104n2. 

> Campbell (1959: §247) speaks incorrectly of ‘the complete absence in Anglian except 
in analogical forms of back umlaut before back consonants’. Compare here Campbell 
(1959: §207). 

® Luick (1914-40: §709A1) appears to suggest that this change is probable and 
not necessarily a ME development. For the position in ME see Jordan (1974: §§88, 
190). 

7 It follows from the above that velar fronting had not occurred in Kt at this stage. 
The position in WS is less clear, because of the much greater restrictions on back 
umlaut in that dialect. 

* In the sections on simple back umlaut which follow I have excluded from the 
discussion all cases in WS in which /w/ immediately precedes. However, similar examples 
from nWS which show diphthongization rather than retraction are included for purposes 
of illustration wherever necessary. Such examples are briefly referred to in the sections 
on combinative back umlaut, together with the relevant examples from WS. 

’ Some scholars, notably Davidsen-Nielsen and @rum (1978), have argued that the 
most general characteristic of back umlaut is that the intervening consonant is acoustically 
[+grave]. Attractive as this proposal is theoretically, it is noteworthy that there is no 
dialect in which all and only all the consonants permitting the change are [+grave]. 


(a) Simple back umlaut 


5.104 Depending upon the quality of the intervening consonant, see 
§5.103, earlier */i/ is regularly both uw-umlauted and a-umlauted in all 
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dialects to /0/, initially represented by (io).' Details and examples of the 
development in each dialect are given immediately below. 


(1) 


In WS although both w-umlaut and a-umlaut of */i/ are regular when 
the intervening consonant is a labial or a liquid, the umlaut is fre- 
quently levelled out from other parts of the paradigm, see further 
§ 5.111. Examples of u-umlaut which can generally be found in both 
EWS and LWS include: seolfor, sylfor ‘silver’,? seofon, syfon ‘seven’, 
eordbeofung ‘earthquake’;* examples of a-umlaut include: teolad ‘he 
strives for’, leofad ‘he lives’, bileofa ‘food’, cleopad ‘he calls’. Alongside 
such a-umlauted forms, unumlauted forms, such as clipad, tilad, 
commonly exist,° and there are many examples, such as clifu ‘cliffs’, 
drifon ‘they drove’, where umlauted forms are not found, see further 
§5.111. On the other hand, in both EWS and LWS there are a number 
of cases where back umlaut is found even where the intervening 
consonant is not a labial or a liquid. Cases showing u-umlaut include: 
neopor ‘down’, seodo ‘custom’, and -teogopa ‘-tieth’ (ordinal); cases 
showing a-umlaut include: niopemest ‘lowest’ (< *nipa-), hionan 
‘hence’.” 

In Merc the earliest glossaries, EpGl and ErfGl, show virtually no 
signs of back umlaut, the only possible example being the doubtful 
ErfGl 521 unliuduudc ‘intractable’, cf. EpGl unlidouudc, CorpGl 1079 
unliopuwac.’ Examples of unumlauted forms include: EpGl, ErfGl 
bitulum ‘beetle’, ginath ‘he yawns’, hnitu ‘nit’, EpGl sifun- ‘seven’, 
ymbdritung ‘deliberation’. On the other hand in CorpGl umlauted 
forms outnumber unumlauted forms by about 2: 1 (Kuhn, 1939: 11), 
examples including geonath, ymboriodung, niodanweard ‘downwards’, 
glioda ‘kite’, tioludun ‘they strove after’. In Ps(A) back umlaut is 
extremely regular, examples of u-umlaut being: sceopu ‘ships’, seofen 
‘seven’, liomu ‘limbs’, teolung ‘zeal’, seolfor ‘silver’, gewreotum ‘writings’, 
and various past plurals of strong verbs class I, such as abiodun ‘they 
awaited’, fleotun ‘they disputed’, areosun ‘they rose up’.'° Examples 
of a-umlaut are: reopad ‘they reap’, leofad ‘he lives’, nioman ‘take’, 
heara ‘their’ (with (ea) for (eo), see §5.45), nioderra ‘lower’. The forms 
in Rul are similar, for example, gewriotu, heora, but the diphthong is 
frequently analogically levelled, for example, gewritu, arisan.'' 

The position in Nbr is similar to that in Merc. Hence the very earliest 
texts show no signs of back umlaut, as in RuneAuzon 11 sitap ‘they 
sit’, and the earliest examples are LVD f Friodu-, alongside equally 
frequent + Fridu-. In the later Nbr texts the forms are similar to those 
of Merc, for example, arioson, hiora, but there are a few cases where 
the umlaut is levelled in the past plurals of strong class I verbs, notably 
in fordrifon ‘they drove out’, gebrinon ‘they touched’.’* 


(4) 


1 
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Kt forms in the early charters which show back umlaut are: Ch 1482 
bewiotige ‘look after’ pr.subj., geornliocar ‘more earnestly’, niomanne 
‘take’ infl.inf., Ch 1510 gewriota ‘writings’, and the Surrey Ch 1508 
gewriotu.'’ In the later OccGl 49 the only certain example is seoddan 
‘after’ with umlaut despite an intervening geminate, see §5.107.'* 
Otherwise all examples are without umlaut: gewita ‘witness’, ficol 
‘fickle’, ofsticod ‘he stabs’, witodliée ‘indeed’, cwidas ‘sayings’. These 
forms are very probably due to WS influence. 


By a later development, see §§5.155-61, io > eo in WS, Merc, and, to some extent, 


in Kt also. 


2 


The preterites of relevant weak class 2 verbs, such as cleopode ‘he called’, also 


properly belong here in WS, but the forms could at least in theory be influenced by 
the a-umlauted forms in the present tense. Also to be noted is the form mioloc ‘milk’, 
which might be regarded as the u-umlaut of */i/, but more probably shows inverted 
io for eo, cf. §3.29. It is unclear whether liomu ‘limbs’ shows back umlaut beyond its 
usual limits in WS, cf. niman where there is never any umlaut. However it is most 
probable that ziman simply shows usual levelling, see §5.111(4), and hence that back 
umlaut does occur with intervening /m/ in WS, see §5.103 and n4. 


3 
4 
5 


For discussion of this word see Campbell (1959: §213n1). 
Only found in Or (7x). In LWS the form is eorpbifung, without umlaut. 
An additional example is tiola, teola ‘well’ < *tila, which has the vowel of til, 


alongside tela. 


6 


But the only examples in Alfric and Wulfstan of bileofa without umlaut are ELS 


323, Let 2.51 biglyfan. Hom(U)46 has bilyfan (2x) and similar forms can be found 
in other late texts. 


7 


These forms are not solely or necessarily Merc, for -teogopa is a non-Angl form, 


and in any case they can occur in LWS texts which rarely show Merc influence. Similarly 
it is unlikely that they are Kt. They must either derive from some WS sub-dialect, see 
Luick (1914-40: §224A1), or show occasional extension of back umlaut to instances 
with an intervening dental, even in WS. Hweogol ‘wheel’, occurring sporadically in 
late and mixed texts, may be a Kt form. 


8 


In EWS, especially CP(H), there are a number of cases where (ie) appears rather 


than (io) or levelled (i), such as tielian ‘strive for’ and forms, cliepiad ‘they call’, 
gewrietum ‘writings’, behienan ‘this side of’. But the appearance of such forms before 
dental consonants and, in most cases, their relative infrequency, suggests that they are 
in fact inverted spellings for (i), see §5.163n1, and not a type of back umlaut. For 
another view see Campbell (1959: §300b). 


9) 


In addition there is combinative back umlaut in EpGl 430 uudu- ‘wood’, see further 


§5.109. 


10 


Ps(A) also shows examples where the diphthong has been extended to past plurals 


where an original velar immediately follows: bistweocun ‘they deceived’, asteogun (2x) 
‘they descended’. 


11 


Nevertheless Rul has wreogan (2x), wriogan ‘covered’, with io before an original 


velar, cf. n10. 


12 


13 


But -flioton (2x) ‘they disputed’ does not show such levelling in Nbr. 
It is possible that to these should be added Ch 331 stiogole ‘stile’, indicated as 


‘Saxon-Kentish’ by Sweet (1885: 438). But the form could be from a sub-dialect of 
WS, see n7. Bewiotige has a diphthong extended from ind. forms with a following 
back vowel. 
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Much less certain is OccGl 49.6 clepad ‘he calls’, where the form could be an error 


for cleopad, so Campbell (1959: §216) after Williams (1905: 44). It is, however, just 
possible that it is a Kt form of LWS clypao. 


5.105 Depending upon the quality of the intervening consonant, see 
§5.103, earlier */e/ is regularly u-umlauted in all dialects, but especially 
nWS, and a-umlauted in nWS dialects to /eo/, usually represented by (eo). 
Details and examples of the development in each dialect are given below. 


(1) 


In WS the back umlaut of */e/ > /e0/ is relatively infrequent even with 
an intervening labial or liquid, for a-umlaut is almost entirely absent, 
for example, fela ‘many’, nefa ‘nephew’, beran ‘bear’,’ and although 
u-umlaut is phonologically regular, it is subject to considerable analogical 
levelling. Examples of the w-umlaut of */e/ include: heofon ‘heaven’, 
eofor ‘bear’, beofor ‘beaver’, heorot ‘hart’,? and, since these words 
may exist with a front unstressed vowel, such as hefen, befer, see 
§§6.64 and n1, undiphthongized forms also occur, thus hefon, befor, 
herot. On the other hand, inflected forms such as speru ‘spears’, nefum 
‘nephews’ dat.pl. never occur with w-umlaut, see further §5.111(1). 
There are a number of cases where /e/ as the product of i-umlaut is 
then subject to back umlaut, either because of suffix variation, cf. 
heofon, etc. above, or because of morphological transfer of verbs from 
weak class 1 to weak class 2, especially in LWS. Examples of the 
former are: eosol ‘ass’ alongside esol < Lat *asilus, meowle ‘maiden’ 
< *mawilo, eowe ‘ewe’ alongside ewe < *awi, see §5.14n1. Examples 
of the latter are:* streowode ‘he strewed’, ZH AbusWarn freomigen, also 
BedeHead 3.14.20 freomigende ‘perform’, beside much more frequent 
fremian and forms.* 

In the earliest Merc glosses the back umlaut of /e/ is extremely rare, 
the only certain example being ErfGl 1039 trifoedur ‘three-cornered’, 
with oe for eo, cf. CorpGl 2052 drifeodor.’ In CorpGl the position 
is similar to that for the back umlaut of */i/, see §5.104(2), examples 
being: eofor, feotor ‘fetter’, feotod ‘fetched’. In Ps(A) back umlaut is 
extensive. Examples of u-umlaut include: eofur ‘bear’, geofu ‘gift’, 
ofergeotul ‘forgetful’, -cweodulnisse ‘utterance’. Examples of a-umlaut 
are especially frequent in the present tense forms of strong verb classes 
IV and V, thus beorad ‘they carry’, ageofad ‘they give’, eotad ‘they 
eat’, betreodao ‘they tread’, and similar forms occur with u-umlaut 
in 1sg.pr.ind., such as eotu ‘I eat’, etc. In these verb classes forms with 
back umlaut are analogically extended to verbs with following /k/, 
such as spreocu, spreocad ‘speak’, and similarly for forms of wreocu 
‘I avenge’, -breocu ‘I break’, including in all cases pres.part. forms, 
such as spreocende.® The forms of Rul are similar to those of Ps(A) 
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except that there are a few undiphthongized forms, such as MtGl(Ru1) 
18.19 hefonum, setulas ‘seats’, both due to competing forms with a 
front unstressed vowel, and cases, especially in strong verb classes IV 
and V, where the diphthong has been analogically levelled, for example, 
all forms of etan ‘eat’, wesan ‘be’, some forms of beran, -getan.’ 
The earliest Nbr texts do not show back umlaut, hence CadH(M) 
metudes ‘creator’ gen.sg., CadH(DP) hefun- ‘heaven’, and the earliest 
example appears to be RuthCr heafunes gen.sg.* The forms of the 
INbr texts closely resemble those of Rul, subject to the Nbr develop- 
ments of eo and ea, see §5.44. However, whilst the SNbr Ru2 has, 
like Rul, see n7, analogical extension of the umlaut in strong class V 
verbs with following /k/, thus spreocad, spreaca, such extension is 
entirely absent in all INNbr texts. 

In the early Kt charters examples of back umlaut of /e/ are common, 
as in -geofan ‘give’, feola ‘many’, begeotan ‘obtain’, and also, with 
an intervening velar, reogol ‘rule’, forespreoca ‘advocate’. The later 
OccGl 49 has a mixture of forms, umlauted examples being: 175 giofa 
‘gift’, 230 ongiotad ‘understand!’, 464 neofan ‘nephews’, together with 
a number with preceding w-, such as 21 weogas ‘ways’, 320 weolan 
‘riches’, and 861 geweolugad ‘enriched’ and related forms; unumlauted 
examples include: 366 gefol ‘gracious’, 304 setol ‘seat’, which may be 
due to suffix variation, 73 etad ‘they eat’, 1179 forberan ‘tolerate’, 
which may show levelling, and 52 tela ‘well’. 


' LWS frequently has feala ‘many’, less often feola, alongside more usual fela (thus 


fElfric has feala 14x, but no examples of feola), and there are occasional examples of 
teala ‘well’. The forms are not clearly explicable, see Brunner (1965: §110A5) for 
discussion and references. Chron(A) 530 feala may well be a scribal error, see Sprockel 
(1965: §7.8.4). CP(H) has a number of forms where o has been added either con- 
temporaneously or at a later date, for discussion and references see Kim (1977: 181): 
333.6, 391.26 fe[o|la, 449.6 hel[o]lan ‘conceal’, 449.5 he[o|lad, 85.8 helo]fenlié ‘heavenly’, 
and, after w, 331.6, 333.4 we[ollan ‘riches’, 391.8 we[o]lena. 

> Geolu ‘yellow’, which occurs in early texts as LRid 10 goelu with oe for eo, EpGl, 
ErfGl 1064 ge(h)olu alongside more frequent gelu, CorpGl geolu (2x) alongside gelu 
(2x), and meolu ‘meal’, more often melu, are to be explained under §5.22n3, see further 
Ball and Stiles (1983: 16-18), and should not be taken as examples of back umlaut. 
A parallel explanation holds for sme(o)ru ‘fat’, te(o)ru ‘tar’, see §5.22n6. 

> Although such forms occur in both the present and the past, they presumably 
originate in the past, where w-umlaut could occur. Another form often cited is HyGl 
3.41.1 underwreopod ‘supported’, perhaps nWS in origin. 

+ A number of words are usually held to demonstrate that in WS ie < *e by palatal 
diphthongization could then be back umlauted to io, later eo, cf. Bilbring (1902: 
§253), Luick (1914-40: §227), Campbell (1959: §220), Girvan (1931: §105), Brunner 
(1965: §111A8). The usually cited forms are: geolu ‘yellow’, geoloca ‘yolk’, geolstr 
‘pus’, giofol, geoful ‘generous’, geofu ‘gift’, ongiotan ‘understand’, ceole (< ceolan) 
‘throat’, ceorian ‘mutter’. But all except the last are otherwise explained. For geolu, 
and hence geoloca, geolstr, see n2 above; geofu, geofol do not occur in EWS except 


15 
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CP 321.13 giofol nor in Alfric or Wulfstan and thus are presumably from another 
dialect without palatal diphthongization; the same is true of ceole and forms; CPLetWeerf 
26 ongiotan is also an isolated form, and in any case showing umlaut in a position 
abnormal for WS. But ceorian is common in WS and not easily explicable. 

° Other possible examples in EpGl, ErfGl are: geolu, see above, n2; EpGl 573, ErfGl 
573a laxhe olor, laxe olor ‘scale, balance’, against EpGl, ErfGl 607, 988 helor and 
CorpGl 1169a laxhe holor, 1177, 2041 heolor, which suggest that 573(a) and CorpGl 
1169a are corruptions; ErfGl beoso ‘crimson’, cf. EpGl 411 baeso, CorpGl 877 beosu, 
which might show either an archaic spelling of the back umlaut of a, see §5.45n1, or 
the back umlaut of /e/ from i-umlaut, see Wynn (1956: §47n6). 

° The analogy is extended to the derived noun gespreocu ‘talks’ (6x) alongside gesprecu 
(1x). Ps(A) also has weagas ‘ways’ (3x), weogum (1x) alongside usual wegas, where 
the umlauted forms may show Kt influence, see Ball (1970: 465) and §5.45n4. 

7 On the other hand Rut has analogical extension of the umlaut similar to that found 
in Ps(A) in spreocan, spreocap beside sprecan, sprecap. 

* A number of proper names in LVD, Bede show back umlaut, but these are of 
uncertain value. LRid goelu is not relevant here, see n2 above. 


5.106 Because of the operation of earlier sound changes, principally the 
restoration of a (§§5.35ff.), @ could usually only come to stand before a 
back vowel in the following syllable and hence be subject to back umlaut 
in those dialect areas where second fronting (§§5.87ff.) had taken place. 
Such dialects are discussed under (1) below, and other examples of the 
back umlaut of /z/ are discussed under (2) below. 


(1) 


In the dialect of Ps(A) examples of the back umlaut of /z/ due to 
second fronting are frequent and regular before all consonants except 
the original velars /k/ and /y/.' Hence examples of u-umlaut include: 
earun ‘they are’, fearu ‘I go’, heafuces ‘hawk’ gen.sg., feasum ‘fringes’ 
dat.pl., featu ‘vessels’, geatu ‘gates, feadur ‘father’ gen.sg. Examples 
of a-umlaut include: spearao ‘he spares’, gehleadao ‘you (pl.) draw’, 
gedeafenao ‘is fitting’ and, especially, all forms of weak class 2 verbs 
even where no back vowel follows and where the umlaut is analogi- 
cally extended, hence gedeafien ‘they may consent’ (with (d) for (6)), 
gleadie ‘he may gladden’, see further §5.111(2). The earliest Merc 
glossaries, even when they show second fronting, are generally too 
early to show back umlaut, and there are no certain examples of the 
change in EpGl, ErfGl.* In CorpGl, however, whenever /z/ results 
from second fronting this is then subject to back umlaut, so that the 
contrast is between forms with ea and forms with a.’ Typical examples 
are: -fearu ‘journey’, geabuli ‘tribute’, cleadur ‘rattle’, geaduling ‘com- 
panion’ (< * gaduling without i-umlaut, cf. §5.76), against -faru, gaful- and 
many other forms. It is notable that in CorpGl back umlaut occurs even 
when the intervening consonant is an original velar, thus /eago- ‘enclosure’, 
reagufine ‘finch’, weagat ‘he wags’, onseacan ‘deny’, -Oeaca ‘roof’.* 
These examples are to be explained by postulating either that in the 
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dialect of CorpGl velar fronting occurred before second fronting or 
that the product of second fronting in this dialect was insufficiendy 
front to cause velar fronting, see Kuhn (1939: 13-14), also §5.103. 
Of the other Merc texts Ru1 has only 16.17 ondsweorode ‘he answered’, 
with eo for ea, see §5.45, 21.33 heage ‘enclosure’ (= heagan acc.sg.),” 
and probably 14.6 pleagade ‘he played’, cf. pl. plagadun, although 
alternatively back umlaut of /e/ might be assumed, cf. WS plegode. 
In late Merc OccGl 54 has 37.670 helwearum ‘inhabitants of hell’ 
dat.pl. and Chad has earun, andswearede and eadusan ‘adze’, but the 
occurrences are rare, see Vleeskruyer (1953: 109-10). 

Outside these Merc texts /z/ could only occur in conditions of back 
umlaut when subject to early shortening, the only example there being 
Nbr leassa ‘less’ < l@ssa, or with suffix variation. The most important 
example of the latter is WS ealu ‘ale’ < *@lu, where /zx/ is due to 
i-umlaut in inflected *alupi,° whilst Nbr has a number of possible but 


doubtful cases.”* 


Since second fronting fails before [t], see §5.87, and since Gmc *a + nasal is not 
subject to second fronting, there can be no regular examples of back umlaut of */z/ 
with an intervening / or a nasal. Hence forms such as bealu ‘bale’ are due to breaking 
in inflected forms, see §5.22n3. 

2 EpGl 736 uuicingsceadan ‘pirate’, 853 séeaba ‘plane’, 902 sceadu ‘shade’ are often 
regarded as relevant examples, for instance, Luick (1914-40: §§231A3, 253), Campbell 
(1959: §207), Brunner (1965: §96.2dA7). Although the forms are ambiguous, they are 
probably better regarded as examples of the so-called palatal diphthongization of /a/, 
see §§5.69-70, as suggested by Girvan (1931: §100A3), Wynn (1956: §47.4), and Ball 
and Stiles (1983: §§3.2.2, 5), see further references therein. Since NNbr has frequent 
examples of such palatal diphthongization, SNbr has some examples, and the ‘NMerc’ 
Rul shows sporadic instances, the assumption can be justified dialectally. EpGl 715 
hreacca is dubious and for EpGl 652 bearug ‘barrow-pig’ see Ball and Stiles (1983: 
§3.2.2 and App.). 

> The single exception is 873 -leppan ‘skirts’ with an intervening geminate. 

Note also LorGl2.34 heagospinnum ‘cheeks’ dat.pl., 62, 51 lundleogan, -leogum 
‘kidneys’, the latter with eo for ea. 

5 Not to be taken here is MtGI(Ru) 21.5 téoma, an adjective from téam ‘team’. And 
Ch 204 hiobbanne ‘have’ infl.inf. is of uncertain value, being influenced by following 
siollanne. 

® So explained by Weyhe (1906: 78) and preferable to the assumption of Angl origin, 
as in Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §214). 

7 Mainly poetical cearu, although note CP 302.9 cearu, is not to be taken as a further 
example, pace Campbell (1959: §208). The form is presumably Merc alongside WS 
caru, see further Brunner (1965: §108.5A4) and n8 below. For Nbr forms such as 
gefeastnadon, see Campbell (1959: §208n6). 

* The majority of other cases must be regarded as due to Merc influence, particularly 
predominant in eKt: Ch 1482, 1510 deafie ‘I consent’, Ch 1482 teapera ‘tapers’ gen.pl., 
Ch 41, 1436 earan ‘they are’, alongside, for example, Ch 1197 gedafie. Both Kt 
and Nbr also have a number of names with back umlaut which may be attributed to 
their Merc origin. The most reliable WS example is Chron(A) 449 geleapade ‘invited’, 


4 
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again probably due to Merc influence. EGI 8.35 meatte ‘mat’ < Lat matta in WGmc 
shows failure of restoration of a before a geminate and then back umlaut in the same 
environment, whilst AACHom 1.29.430.2 geaflum ‘forks’ dat.pl. is from geafel, not 
gafol, see OED yelve. Forms with back umlaut of /a/ are a common feature of poetic 
texts, such as Beo beadu, eafora, eafood, eatol, heafo, geheaderod, heapu, see Cameron 
et al. (1981: 43-4). 


5.107 In nWS there are a number of examples of back umlaut where 
more than one consonant intervenes, most, but not all, examples involving 
geminates. In Nbr the relevant examples are: Ru2 ionna, ionnad ‘womb’, 
Ru2, DurRitGl bionna ‘within’, LiGl sodda ‘after’ < *siodda, see §5.208, 
sealla ‘give’ and forms, with back umlaut of /e/ < */z/ by i-umlaut, possibly 
also in Ru2, see Lindelof (1901: §87), and, where the intervening consonants 
are non-geminate, LiGl bihionda, bihianda ‘behind’ (also Ru2 bihionda), 
gioster- ‘yesterday’, with io for eo, cf. Ru2 gestor-. In Merc the relevant 
examples are Ps(A) seodan, with orthographic simplification of the geminate, 
and Rul seoppan. It is noteworthy, however, that there are a number of 
examples in Ps(A) where back umlaut of /z/ (due to second fronting) takes 
place even with an intervening geminate or consonant cluster. Examples of 
the former type are: leappan ‘skirt’, hneappade ‘he slept’ and related forms, 
eappultun ‘apple orchard’, westernsceattum ‘usury’ dat.pl. and related 
forms, gneat ‘gnat’ (from pl. forms); examples of the latter are: eascan 
‘ashes’, alongside escan from nom.sg., gongeweafran ‘spiders’. In Kt we 
find OccGl 49 seoddan, Ch 1482 sioddan, against Ch 1195, 1200 siddan. 
Before groups Ch 1188 has siondan, Ch 1508 seondan ‘they are’ beside more 
frequent unumlauted forms. The position in WS is more obscure. Only two 
words are at issue,' siddan ‘after’ and sindon ‘they are’, these being the usual 
EWS forms beside rare sieddan, siendon, most probably with (ie) for (i), 
see §5.165. On the other hand the usual forms in LWS are sybpan, syndon, 
and in the latter case at least back umlaut is unlikely to have occurred.” 


' But there are the unexplained EWS forms Met 2.4 geocsa, Lch II (1) 18.1.1 geoxa 
‘sobbing, ?hiccough’, cf. EpGl, ErfGl 958 iesca, where the normal development is 
*gesca > * giesca > gihsa, with palatal diphthongization, see Weyhe (1908: 171). 

2 This is because, as has already been noted, see §5.104(1) and also §5.111 below, 
back umlaut is regularly levelled in WS. The (y) spellings could have two sources: 
(1) i> y in LWS, see §5.173; (2) *ie > y in LWS, see §5.167. If the former is the case, 
then clearly back umlaut is uninvolved. If the latter is the case, then there would have 
to have been a special development of *io > *ie > y. For further discussion see 
§5.167. 


(b) Combinative back umlaut 


5.108 As has already been stated in 5.103, when a short front vowel! is 
immediately preceded by /w/, then this /w/ frequently has the effect of 
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retracting that vowel to the corresponding back vowel, rather than mere 
diphthongization. It is important to note that this change is often lexically 
restricted and even in the case of individual lexemes diphthongized and 
undiphthongized forms may stand alongside retracted forms. 


"Tt would appear, however, that /z/ is never so affected, although this may simply 


be because combinative back umlaut is relatively infrequent in the dialect of Ps(A), see 
further below. 


5.109 In all dialects the combinative back umlaut of /i/ > /u/ appears to 
be restricted to examples of u-umlaut and possible examples of combinative 
a-umlaut are to be otherwise explained.' The details of the changes in each 
dialect are listed below. It is especially important to note that although in 
most dialects the change is quite restricted in its operation, as indicated 
in §5.108, in WS the change is extremely widespread. This, of course, is in 
marked contrast to the dialect situation with respect to the operation of 
simple back umlaut, which is least frequent in WS. 


(1) The most noteworthy feature of the operation of combinative u-umlaut 
in WS, apart from its regularity, see above, is that it usually takes place 
regardless of the nature of the intervening consonant, and therefore 
examples of the change can be found with an intervening dental, such 
as wudu ‘wood’, wuduwe ‘widow’, (w)uton ‘let us’, cwudu ‘cud’, swutol 
‘evident’, and even with an intervening velar, such as wucu ‘week’, 
swugian ‘be silent’. Frequently diphthongized or undiphthongized forms 
are found alongside the above, hence weoduwe, widuwe; cweodu; 
sweotol; wicu. Where no retracted forms are found, the preceding 
/w/ may still permit diphthongization beyond the normal limits for 
the dialect, as in wioton ‘they know’ alongside witon and swiocol 
‘treacherous’ alongside swicol.? 

(2) In the early Merc texts combinative back umlaut is extremely rare, 
the only examples being EpGl 430, LdGI 245 uudu-, alongside many 
examples with /i/. By the time of CorpGl, however, as with simple 
back umlaut, the change is much more frequent, for example, uudu-, 
cudu ‘cud’. In Ps(A), in contrast, the change is infrequent, occurring 
only in wudu, contrasting with weotun ‘they know’ (see also n1), 
sweotullice ‘manifestly’ and even undiphthongized widwe ‘widow’. 
Rul has wutan ‘know’ pr.pl. alongside equally frequent forms such 
as witan and also wutu ‘let us’. Note also MtGl(Ru1) 23.14 widuwana 
‘widows’ gen.pl. 

(3) The earliest Nbr texts show the first examples of combinative back 
umlaut in Bede(M) derauuda ‘deer wood’ dat.sg. (< wudu), RuneAuzon 
wudu. The significance of these forms is uncertain, see further §5.112. 
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In the later Nbr texts the principal forms are: wuton ‘let us’, wuton 
‘they know’ and hence various other forms of the same verb, wutodlice 
‘indeed’, wudu ‘wood’. But diphthongized forms can also occur, 
such as wiotodlice, and some forms only so occur, such as Ru2 giswi- 
opornisse ‘cunningness’ acc.sg. Note also that widwe ‘widow’ is the 
regular form. 

(4) The only example of such umlaut in Kt is CollGl 49.204 wuton ‘let 
us’. Note that Ch 328, 1195 have wiada, weoda ‘wood’ where usually 
analogy from the nom.sg., in which combinative u-umlaut might have 
been expected, takes place. The implication is that such umlaut was 
rare in the dialect, although see Gabrielson (1912: §§396, 287) for 
ME evidence which might suggest that combinative back umlaut 
occurred in Kt also. 


' Combinative a-umlaut of /i/ is held to occur in the following Nbr forms: wuta 


‘know’, wuta ‘wise man’, where it is most probable that -u- has been transferred from 
wuton ‘they know’. Similarly frequent WS wuda, also in Ps(A), has the vowel of wudu. 
CP gewuta ‘witness’ (2x) and wutan ‘wise men’ (1x) may have the same source as the 
Nbr forms above, but are scarcely of significance. 

2 Other forms, such as swicon ‘they deserted’, which never show either retraction or 
diphthongization, are to be explained as examples of analogical levelling, see further 
§5.111. 


5.110 Inall dialects the combinative back umlaut of /e/ > /o/ is even more 
restricted than the parallel umlaut of /i/. In general only a few words are 
affected, the principal of which are as follows. In WS we find worold 
‘world’, swolod ‘heat’, and, with an intervening cluster, swostor ‘sister’.’ 
All such forms occur alongside other forms with -eo-, such as weorold, 
etc. The only other dialect with such forms is NNbr, where LiGl, DurRitGl 
have woruld and LiGl has worud ‘troop’ (= WS weorod, werod). In all 
Nbr texts, however, there is apparently combinative a-umlaut in wosa ‘be’ 
(= WS wesan), and LiGl has cwoda ‘say’ alongside cweoda, cwoeda, and 
other forms. The extent to which these latter examples are to be connected 
with back umlaut must be uncertain.”% 


' Both swostor and sweostor presuppose earlier *swestur, in contrast to Angl swester, 


suoester from earlier *swester. The WS form is unusual and unexplained. 
2 Luick (1914-40: §222.2) sees wosa as due to monophthongization of *weosa in 
weak-stressed environments, which claims no more than an unexplained special develop- 
ment. On the other hand, the development cannot be through rounding after /w/, that 
is, *wesa > *woesa >? wosa, since Ru2 almost totally lacks that change, see §5.178 
and Lindelof (1901: §93). The definitive status of the observed changes cannot therefore 
be ascertained. 

In NNbr combinative back umlaut is unknown outside the above examples and 
the usual development must have been diphthongization to eo, that is, *weras > 
weoras ‘men’, with later unrounding to wearas, see §5.44(2). But there is then a later 
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development giving weras, waras, etc., for which see §5.179. There is no need to 
assume that such forms entirely escaped back umlaut, as Campbell (1959: §210.2n4) 
seems to imply. 


(c) Summary 


5.111 The operation of back umlaut has important morphological con- 
sequences in four areas: (1) various noun (and hence adjective) inflections; 
(2) the weak class 2 conjugation; (3) the preterite plurals of some strong 
verbs; (4) the present tense of other strong verbs. These are discussed 
separately below. 


(1) 


Back umlaut can cause morphological alternation in two different 
types of noun inflection. The first type is where the nom.sg. does not 
suffer umlaut, but (usually in the plural) some other case has a following 
back vowel which potentially causes umlaut. The most common examples 
involve the a-decl. neut. nom.pl. -u and dat.pl. -um (all declensions). 
In WS in such cases the umlaut is regularly levelled, for example, clifu, 
clifum. In the Angl dialects, on the other hand, the change is levelled 
only in a minority of instances. Indeed, in Ps(A) only unlevelled forms 
are found, such as sceopu, sceopum ‘ships’. In Rul forms such as 
gewriotu ‘writings’ are only slightly less frequent than levelled gewritu. 
In Nbr texts unlevelled forms greatly outnumber levelled forms. The 
limited evidence of Kt suggests a fairly equal alternation between 
phonological and analogical forms. The second type is where the nom. 
sg. ends in inflectional -u, which is absent elsewhere in the paradigm. 
In fact the only frequent example is wudu ‘wood’, in which case 
combinative back umlaut is extended to forms with following a, see 
§5.109. However, since this word shows combinative back umlaut 
even in those (Merc) dialects where the change is rare, the change 
may be a special property of the lexeme. 

In verbs belonging to weak class 2 a back vowel directly follows the 
stem in 2 and 3sg. pr.ind., where it is /a/, and the preterite, where it 
is /u/ in WS and /a/ in nWS, see further §3.34. Elsewhere an i-umlauted 
vowel follows the stem. Hence the paradigm is liable to considerable 
analogical restructuring. In EWS there is both levelling and extension, 
so that alongside regular clipian, cleopode, forms of ‘call’, one can 
also find both cleopian and clipode. In LWS it is more usual for the 
umlauted forms to be levelled out, although the other variations remain 
in a minority of cases. In Merc Ps(A) extends the back umlaut to all 
forms, hence cleopiu ‘I call’ etc., and the same appears to be true for 
the other Angl texts written after the time of the change. In Kt no 
such extension takes place. 
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(3) In verbs of strong class I it might be expected that a preterite plural 
form such as drifon ‘they drove’ should undergo back umlaut. In WS, 
however, undiphthongized forms are always found. In the Ps(A) dialect 
of Merc, in contrast, not only are all such forms diphthongized,' but 
forms with an intervening velar, which would not usually show the 
change, do so, see §5.104n10 for examples. In Ru1 levelling is frequent, 
but see §5.104n11, and in Nbr there are both levelled and unlevelled 
forms. 

(4) Similarly, in strong classes IV and V back umlaut should appear in 
the pr.inf., 1sg. pr.ind., and the pr.pl.ind.,” but in fact the position is 
broadly parallel to that immediately above, except that the absence 
of umlauted forms in the standard WS texts is to be ascribed to the 
failure of /e/ to be a-umlauted. CollGl 49.73 etad ‘they eat’, 1179 
forberan ‘tolerate’ suggest that in Kt, where such umlaut could take 
place, see §5.105(4), the umlaut was usually levelled. 


With the exception of edwiton (3x) ‘they reproached’. 
At least in those texts where the inflectional ending was usually -u and not -e. 


N 


5.112 Since the evidence of the earliest Angl texts shows that back umlaut 
is there only occasionally represented, whereas in texts such as CorpGl and 
Ps(A), as well as the INbr texts, back umlaut is fully regular, it is safe to 
assume that back umlaut only began to be implemented at or about the 
time of the earliest texts. Furthermore, the chronology of back umlaut 
relative to sound changes normally considered to be prehistoric is easily 
established. For example, where forms undergo palatal diphthongization 
they do not undergo back umlaut, hence examples such as gyfu ‘gift’, see 
further §5.105n4. There are also frequent examples where an i-umlauted 
vowel comes to stand before a back vowel, due to variation in a suffixal 
vowel. Examples such as eosol ‘ass’ < Lat asilus are given in 5.105(1). 
Furthermore, back umlaut must be later than second fronting, since the 
/z/ produced by second fronting is regularly umlauted, see here §5.106(1). 
The only area of difficulty is the relationship between smoothing and back 
umlaut. However, the discussion in §§5.102 and 103 shows that smoothing 
must have been the earlier change. In the case of back umlaut itself, although 
there is no justification for asserting different chronologies for u-umlaut 
and a-umlaut, it is often asserted that combinative back umlaut was earlier 
than simple back umlaut, see, for example, Luick (1914-40: §233), Girvan 
(1931: §104A2), Brunner (1965: §114A7), Campbell (1959: §218). The 
evidence for this rests on the early attestation of wudu in Bede(M) and 
EpGl, texts which do not usually show simple back umlaut.'” But since wudu 
can appear even in a text such as Ps(A) which otherwise does not show 
the change, see §5.109(2), it is dangerous to draw any general conclusions 
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from what may well be a lexical idiosyncrasy. There can therefore be no 
reason to suppose that combinative back umlaut was generally earlier than 
simple back umlaut or even, as Stiles (1983) speculates, that that was the 
case for Nbr but not Merc.* 


' But note ErfGl 521 unliuduudc, discussed in §5.104(2). For eNbr see §§5.104(3), 

105n8. 

* The often-cited EpGl, ErfGl 557 uulluc ‘wrapper’, not ‘whelk’, is cognate with OHG 

wulluh and not therefore a relevant example, see Stiles (1983) and references therein. 
In WS and Kt the situation is otherwise indeterminate, but it may be supposed that 

the same situation obtained in all OE dialects. 


X Palatal umlaut 


5.113 In WS dialects especially, and to varying and lesser extents in the 
other dialects, the short diphthongs io, eo were monophthongized and 
raised to /i/ when directly followed by /x/ plus dental consonant, that is, 
/t, 8, s/. The evidence of Kt, where, unlike WS, /e/ could occur in these 
environments as a result of the i-umlaut of */aa/, for example, *hleahio > 
hlehé ‘he laughs’, see §5.82, shows that /e/ was similarly raised to /i/. The 
only restriction on the change appears to have been that the consonant 
cluster must not have been followed by a back vowel. Typical examples in 
WS are cneoht > cnibt ‘boy’, *geweoht > gewiht ‘weight’, cf. cneohtas 
‘boys’, and similar forms are found in Kt together with examples such as 
*blehd > hlihd ‘he laughs’. Such a sound change has clear similarities to 
Anglian smoothing, see §5.93. In the Angl dialects, however, examples of 
this change, usually known as palatal umlaut, are only to be found in rela- 
tively late Merc texts, such as Rul neht > niht ‘night’. The similarities to 
Anglian smoothing, and the fact that this sound change involves not only 
monophthongization but also raising, strongly implies that in these positions 
the originally velar /x/ had, as in Anglian smoothing, developed a palatal 
allophone, that is, [¢], see Luick (1914-40: §684, esp. A2). Further evidence 
that the consonant group had palatalized comes from the failure of the 
change to take place when a back vowel followed, as in cneohtas above. 
We may therefore suppose that the change took place before [¢] + dental 
consonant.' The internal structure of the changes as they affect the short 
diphthongs is rather less certain in several respects. Firstly, it is unclear 
whether in WS /10/ and /éo/ had already merged by the time of palatal 
umlaut, see further §§5.118, 161. Secondly, it is uncertain whether /10, e0/ 
directly shifted to /i/, or whether they first monophthongized and then /e/ 
< /eo/ shifted to /i/, or whether /10, €0/ first shifted to the sound represented 
by (ie), probably either /1y/ or /13/, see §2.36. A choice between the first 
two alternatives may be impossible, given the absence of intermediate (e) 
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spellings in WS, such as **cneht for cnibt. On the other hand, Kt has 
examples suggesting that monophthongization did indeed occur first, see 
§5.115. The evidence for an intermediate stage ie principally consists of 
occasional spellings with (ie), such as CP 287.10 cnieht, CP 341.18 wriexle 
‘change’, but these appear to be the only such spellings of relevant forms 
in the major EWS texts and presumably are merely instances of (ie) for (i), 
see §5.165.7 It is therefore best to assume that palatal umlaut consisted 
firstly of monophthongization (where appropriate) of the short diphthongs 
ho, eo/ and then raising of /e/ to /i/ before a palatalized consonant every- 
where. The change may be approximately characterized as follows, where 
for convenience the two shifts are taken together: 


V Cc Vv 
-back| | V <5 (aha thigh | | C -back 
-long | |-syll ——— | -back | | +cor Qo 
-low +cont 


' An apparent exception to this is consistent meox, miox ‘dung’. The failure of palatal 


umlaut here is best explained by presupposing the shift of /xs/ > /ks/, see §7.6, 9. It 
must therefore be supposed that this shift takes place earlier when word-final than 
when word-internal, cf. mixen ‘dung-heap’, wrixl ‘change’ and see Luick (1914-40: 
§271A1). There is no need to invoke an analogical explanation as in Campbell (1959: 
§305), and very rare mix (1x only apparently), myx are of no significance. 

2 EWS siex ‘six’ and related forms are not relevant here, for LWS has both six and, 
less frequently, syx. But syx could not have developed from /i/ due to palatal umlaut, 
see Luick (1914-40: §271A1,3), Brunner (1965: §122A2), also §5.167, and, for the 
contrary view, Sprockel (1965: 32). Further, by n1 above, seox should not undergo 
palatal umlaut. Siex must therefore be due to i-umlaut of /éo/ in inflected forms, but 
given LWS six we may have to suppose that there were competing forms in EWS with 
and without palatal umlaut, see also §5.115. Nor can EWS rybt ‘right’ < reoht be 
relevant here, since /y/ is most probably due to rounding of /i/ after /r/, see §5.170 and 
references, cf. Campbell (1959: §305n2) for another view. 


5.114 In EWS palatal umlaut regularly occurs, so that we find cneoht > 
cnibt ‘boy’, reoht > ribt ‘right’,' and similarly wrixl ‘change’, Wiht ‘Wight’, 
Pibt ‘Pict’,” gewiht ‘weight’. Alongside such forms are others without palatal 
umlaut, which are to be explained under §5.117. LWS texts show the 
change equally, hence LWS cniht, etc. There are no examples in WS of the 
change affecting long diphthongs, hence /éoht ‘light’ and similar forms are 
normal. Additionally, the personal name element -byrht, -birbt from older 
-beorht, also found as a first element, suggests either that palatal umlaut 
could also occur if there were an intervening liquid, or that the group 
beor- was subject to a special development. In support of the latter view 
are other forms such as Chron(A) 931,933 Byrnstan, see Campbell (1959: 
§305n1) and cf. Brunner (1965: §122A3).? 
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' Ribt only occurs in derived forms in EWS, such as unrihtwis ‘unrighteous’, with 
the simple form being ryht, see §5.113n2, but in LWS the normal form is ribt. 

? The word only occurs when an inflectional back vowel follows, for example, Pihtas 
alongside expected Peohtas, see further §5.117. 

> Any explanation from palatal umlaut which supposes that this example shows that 
a liquid may intervene, see also §5.115, must presume that frequent metathesis to 
byrbt, etc. does not precede the umlaut. The explanation of forms with /y/ may either 
be parallel to that for ryht, see §5.113n2, or due to the labializing effect of /b/. 


5.115 Among the early Kt charters Ch 1200.5 has rehtlicast ‘most right’ 
alongside 1200.14 reobte ‘right’ dat.sg., and Ch 1482.62 has sex ‘six’ (2x), 
see §5.113n2. These cases would seem to confirm that the first stage of 
palatal umlaut was monophthongization. Indeed the later OccGl 49.36 
genihtsumiad ‘they abound’ may suggest that Kt /e/ < /y/ could undergo 
the raising process, see Williams (1905: §54), and 1151 hlibo ‘he laughs’ 
(and, by analogy, 11 blibhe ‘T laugh’) shows raising of /e/ which is the result of 
i-umlaut of a diphthong.' Other examples in the same text which show both 
monophthongization and raising include: 344 wiht ‘weight’, 702 gewric[s]! 
‘change’, 1067 cnibthade ‘knighthood’, 169 unrihbtemere ‘adulterer’, note 
also 1175a geribta ‘rights’ with a following back vowel. Finally in the same 
text 509 tirhd ‘he mocks’ may indicate raising of /e/ even when a liquid 
intervenes, see §5.114n3 but also n1 below. 


' But these, and tirhd below, may simply be examples of (i) for (e), occasionally found 
elsewhere in the same text, such as 724 slicc ‘sledge-hammer’, 698 hinrao ‘he is hungry’ 
(with (i) for Kt y > e), compare with these 920 dehtnunge ‘disposition’ with ¢e) for (i). 
Notably OccGl 49 has cases where 7 and é are similarly confused, although examples 
of palatal umlaut of long vowels are extremely rare throughout OE. Thus we find 
afligo ‘fled’ alongside the expected form in 756 gebégo ‘he curves’, and 353 /écetere 
‘hypocrite’ for usual licettere. 


5.116 The only examples of palatal umlaut in Angl are to be found in 
the late Rul and OccGl 54. In the former occur riht alongside reht, sihbe 
‘behold’, and niht ‘night’.'* OccGl 54 has both ribt and reht but cniht (3x). 
The twelfth-century LS 3 (Chad) has a mixture of raised and unraised 
forms. Nbr texts show no instances of the change. 


' But Rul always has cneht ‘boy’, leading to, for example, MtGl(Ru) 2.14 he arisende 
genom pone cneht ond his moder on nibt. MtGl(Ru) 27.45 syxta can scarcely be an 
example of the change, see §5.113n2. 

* Rul also has two words apparently showing palatal umlaut of long vowels, namely 
liht ‘light’ alongside léht, léoht and nihbste (1x only) alongside frequent néhstum, néhstum, 
etc. But such forms may show the operation of palatal umlaut after shortening before 
consonant groups, as suggested by Campbell (1959: §310), see also §5.199. 


5.117 As pointed out in §5.113, palatal umlaut occurs only where the 
consonant cluster is not directly followed by a back vowel, hence contrasts 
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such as cniht ‘boy’, cneohtas ‘boys’. Therefore there is considerable scope 
for analogical levelling and extension, and in EWS, where levelling away 
of the change is preferred to extension, we find forms such as cneoht 
alongside cniht. In LWS, on the other hand, extension of the umlaut is 
regular, hence cniht, cnihtas.' Notable here is the verb feohtan ‘fight’ and 
forms, which in both EWS and LWS almost always shows no umlaut, forms 
such as fibtan occurring rarely and generally in less reliable late texts. 


' In view of the regularity of LWS cnibtas, etc. it might be supposed that in LWS 


even in those forms the consonant cluster had become sufficiently palatalized to permit 
palatal umlaut to take place, rather than ascribe the shift to analogy. 


5.118 The chronology of palatal umlaut in WS is somewhat unclear 
because of its lack of interaction with other changes. Thus the diphthongs 
ho, €o/ would both become /i/ by palatal umlaut whether the merger of 
the two diphthongs, see §§5.155ff., took place before or after the current 
change. Similarly, the occlusion of the /x/ > /k/ in the group /xs/ is of 
uncertain date, see §7.9, and hence of little help. On the other hand, the 
evidence of spellings in the early texts implies that the change must have 
taken place by the ninth century. Similarly the monophthongization involved 
is attested in ninth-century Kt charters, although the raising is not attested 
until OccGI 49. In Merc the change is not seen even in the ninth-century Ps(A), 
and it seems not to have spread to Merc dialects until the tenth century. 
ME evidence, see Jordan (1974: §69), shows that the change later spread 
to Nbr also, although not always, but this is clearly post-OE. The change, 
therefore, was earliest in the S. and only gradually spread northwards. 


XI Palatal monophthongization 


5.119 In WS at least' there appears to be a somewhat sporadic tendency 
for both long and short /za, 2a/ to be monophthongized to /e(:)/ when 
preceded by a palatal consonant, that is, ¢, g or sé, or followed by an 
original velar, that is, k, g, or b (=/x/), or by a palatal consonant due to 
palatalization.** Typical examples of each case are: céas > cés ‘he chose’, 
cearf > cerf ‘he cut’, géar > gér ‘year’, geaf > gef ‘he gave’, scéap > scép 
‘sheep’, sceaft > séeft ‘shaft’, beacon > bécon ‘beacon’, éage > ége ‘eye’,* 
héah > héh ‘high’, seah > seh ‘he saw’, sméaganne > sméganne ‘think’ infl.inf., 
ongeagn > ongegn ‘against’. In the vast majority of instances the mono- 
phthongal forms exist alongside more numerous forms with the original 
diphthongs. Since original /ze(x)/ as in Ié@gon ‘they lay’, bec ‘back’ was not 
raised, it must be assumed that the first element of the diphthong was either 
originally higher than /ze(x)/ or was raised during the monophthongization; 
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compare the processes involved in palatal umlaut, see §5.113, also §2.34, 
and Bliss (1950: 85). The monophthongization before an original velar 
bears clear similarities to palatal umlaut and may well be explained on the 
same grounds, with the relative infrequency of the shift due to the fact that 
the diphthong involved is low and thus less likely to palatalize the following 
consonant. But, on the other hand, the monophthongization after palatals 
is clearly related to the process of palatal diphthongization, see §5.49 and, 
for examples of Nbr raising after palatals, §5.54. It is tempting to assume, 
therefore, that the changes under discussion here are an extension of palatal 
diphthongization, that is, that the sequence *gér > géar > gér reflects an 
intensification of the original change. For this reason it may be preferable 
to call this change palatal monophthongization, rather than the more usual 
‘Late West Saxon Smoothing’.® Clearly, although the change bears close 
similarities to both smoothing and palatal umlaut, it differs crucially in 
that the diphthong is raised and monophthongized in the environment of 
not only a following palatal but also a preceding palatal. The change may 
be approximately stated as follows: 


Vv Vv C 
-back Be a ae +high 
+low ~back 


' Apparent examples in the early Kt charters, such as frequent éc ‘also’, Ch 41.19 


hégyoe place-name, alongside 41.3 héagyde, Ch 1510.24 bégmund personal name, 
are most probably due to Merc influence, namely smoothing, see §5.99n7, but OccGl 
49 has a few examples of the change: 1035 déh ‘although’, 954 smégan ‘consider’, 52 
meht ‘you may’, beside other forms such as 1119 héah ‘high’, etc. There appear to be 
no cases, however, of a preceding palatal causing the change in Kt. Naturally the change 
is not observable in the Ang} dialects. 

2 But in this last case the only consonant which is associated with the change is /j/, 
examples of palatalized /k/ and /sk/ being wanting. 

> Monophthongization of apparent diphthongs by palatal diphthongization of back 
vowels is not found, hence gedra ‘formerly’, séeadu ‘shadow’, etc. In many cases this 
must be because no diphthong was actually present, see §5.69 for discussion of the 
diacritic status of (e) in forms such as sceadu, and in the type represented by gedra 
the change would not take place even if it were diphthongal, since the first element 
would be [-low] already, see §5.61. There is no need to suppose, as does Campbell 
(1959: §313), rising diphthongs in these cases. 

* There appear to be no examples of monophthongization of short /aa/ before /j/ 
(< */y/). 

* In this case the change may have taken place before loss of /j/, that is, ongagn > 
ongegn > ongén, but see further §§5.123, 128. 

° The term ‘Late West Saxon Smoothing’ is also inappropriate since it wrongly implies 
that the change did not take place in EWS, see further §5.120. 


5.120 Examples of palatal monophthongization in EWS are somewhat 
sporadic and variably represented in the texts. In CP the chief examples 
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are: 191.11 gere ‘certainly’, forget ‘he forgot’ (2x), 113.14 mehte ‘he could’, 
ongén ‘against’ (2x), scel ‘he must’ (2x), CP(C) 36.7 + pleh ‘he risked’, 
262.7 t unséedfullice ‘innocently’, and, with long vowels, CP 103.15 déh 
‘although’, CP(C) 152.13 + smégeanne ‘consider’ infl.inf. Chron (A) has 
only 878.12 ongén and Andredeséester place-name. These forms all exist 
beside an overwhelming preponderance of diphthongal forms. In addition 
CP has a slightly higher proportion of cases where the preterite of irregular 
weak class 1 verbs shows monophthongization, for example, rehte, rebton 
‘he, they narrated’, /ehte ‘he moistened’, astrehte ‘he stretched out’, beside 
reabte, leahte etc. Since such monophthongized forms are general OE it is 
usually assumed that they have been formed on the analogy of the present 
tense (reccan, etc.), see Brunner (1965: §122A6).' In Oros the mono- 
phthongization occurs more frequently, and Ppéh ‘although’ occurs 114x, 
péah 24x, note also always flex (2x), never fleax, see Bately (1980: xli). 
Other examples, such as forgef ‘he forgave’, onget ‘he realized’, néh ‘near’, 
gér ‘year’, occur beside more frequent diphthongal forms. 


Or it could be that the phonological change was carried out here more frequently 
than usual due to the favourable morphological conditions, see Bazell (1974) for some 
similar cases but cf. §5.121. 


5.121 In LWS the best mss. of Alfric show scarcely any signs of mono- 
phthongization and thus we find consistent ceaster ‘castle’, sceal ‘he must’, 
gear ‘year’, héah ‘high’, eahta ‘eight’, ongéan ‘against’, etc.' A similar situation 
obtains in WHom, but here should be noted Péh ‘although’ 11x against 
péah 54x. In various other texts the monophthongization is more frequent, 
although often still a minority form. Thus Chron(C) up to 977 has gér 
‘year’ 6x against géar 24x. On the other hand Alfric and Wulfstan, along 
with other LWS texts, consistently prefer such forms as rebte ‘he narrated’ 
to reabte, supporting the view that the verbal forms are analogical, cf. 
§5.120 and n. 


' Note, however, consistent AACHom, ELS néhgebur ‘neighbour’ (10x), which may 


be due to the following /j/, see Luick (1914-40: §277). Much less significant is ACHoml 
17 181.2 péh against very frequent péah. 


5.122 There appear to be no major morphophonological implications of 
this change, and its infrequency suggests only that the change was never 
more than partially implemented. 


5.123 The sporadic nature of this change makes it difficult to determine 
its relative chronology, but the available evidence suggests that it was clearly 
present in the dialect of the post-Alfredian Orosius and must have been 
known in Alfredian times also, if to a lesser extent. The Kt evidence, such 
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as it is, see §5.119n1, suggests that it did not reach Kt until the tenth 
century. All this points to a date for the change only a little after the date 
of palatal umlaut, see §5.118. Note that the form ongén < ongeagn could 
be due to either the preceding or the following palatal and therefore does 
not provide a dating relative to the loss of /j/, cf. Sprockel (1965: §1.1.10), 
who appears to hold a different view. 


XII Compensatory lengthening 


5.124 In all dialects, and at about the same time as smoothing, /x/ was 
lost: (1) between vowels; (2) between a vowel and a voiced consonant; 
(3) between a liquid and a vowel, see §§7.50-1. and §§5.100(2), 102 for 
discussion of the relative chronology. When /x/ is lost, then in at least cases 
(1) and (2) the preceding vowel is, if not already long, lengthened. Thus 
we find examples such as; Ang] *sihid > *si-id ‘he sees’, *feohes > * féo-es 
‘property’ gen.sg., cf. feoh nom.sg., *gesiehne > gesiene, gesyne ‘visible’, 
*stiebli > style ‘steel’. Typical type (3) examples, discussed further below, 
would include *feorhes > féores ‘life’ gen.sg., *wealhes > wéales ‘foreigner’ 
gen.sg. The reasons for the vowel lengthening are most clearly observable 
in a form such as *stiehli, where we may suppose an original syllable 
division as stieh$li. Such a form adheres to the normal OE situation in 
which the rhyme of a stressed syllable contains at least two morae, that is, 
a long vowel or diphthong or a short vowel plus consonant, see §§2.80-2 
for discussion. With the loss of /x/, however, the word no longer con- 
forms to normal syllabic structure, and therefore the moric unit which 
/x/ originally filled is then filled by a lengthening of the preceding vowel.'” 
In other words, the preceding vowel is lengthened in order to compensate 
for the loss of the following consonant. Hence the process is known as 
compensatory lengthening. Exactly the same process occurs in forms such 
as *sihid, to give *si-id before the hiatus is resolved.* However, in the type 
(3) cases, such as *feorbes with the syllable division *feor$hes, it should 
be clear that loss of /x/ would result in feor$es without compensatory 
lengthening, since the first syllable of the word would still have a bimoric 
rhyme. This is demonstrated by place-names such as PDE Hale < OE hale 
‘nook’ dat.sg. < halhe, which if subject to compensatory lengthening would 
have given **Hole, see Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §189) and references 
therein, cf., however, Dietz (1970). On the other hand there is metrical 
evidence that compensatory lengthening could take place even in these 
forms, see Sievers (1893a: §77), Amos (1980: 34-6), and therefore length- 
ened and unlengthened forms often appear to co-exist, see §5.127 for 
further details, and, for a detailed analysis of poetic forms, Amos (1980: 
37-9).4 
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' Although the evidence for lengthening is mainly metrical, see Sievers (1893a: §77), 


the change is one which would be predicted on phonological grounds. Orthographic 
evidence for the change comes from EpGl 49 steeli ‘steel’, ErfGl 333 ungizeem 
(= ungizeeni) ‘unseen’, EpGl 712 Onettae ‘he anticipated’ (?), see Pheifer (1974: §60). 


? It should be noted that for this process to occur it is essential that the words be 


originally disyllabic. Therefore in a case such as *fweaxl > Pwéal ‘washing’ it must 
be assumed either that the /I/ is syllabic or that there is an epenthetic vowel, see 
§§6.38-40. But this would follow from the normal phonotactics of OE, see §2.83. 

> For discussion of the relative chronology of compensatory lengthening and hiatus 
resolution, see further §5.130. 

* Since compensatory lengthening is a process dependent upon syllable phonotactics, 
it does not take place in unstressed syllables, which only require one mora in the 
rhyme, see §2.80. Hence ne habban > nabban ‘not have’, see §§5.152-3. Compare, 
however, béot ‘boast’ < *bi-hat, where the first syllable must have been stressed. 


5.125 Compensatory lengthening occurs under four circumstances: the 
three different types of loss of /x/ discussed in §5.124 and in the case of 
loss of /j/ before a dental’ consonant. Compensatory lengthening due to 
loss of intervocalic /x/ is by far the most frequent, and is dealt with below 
under hiatus, see §§5.131ff. The remainder are treated in §§5.126-8 
respectively. 


' The consonant is usually /6/, /d/, or /n/, see §7.71 for details. 


5.126 In all dialects whenever /x/ is lost between a vowel and a voiced 
consonant the vowel is lengthened in compensation. Almost all the certain 
examples are cited in §5.124, but additional examples probably include 
*yhmest > ymest (< *uxumist by iterative i-umlaut, see §5.76). For other 
possible examples see Campbell (1959: 241.1). Additional examples occur 
with compounds of eoh ‘horse’ and pleoh ‘danger’, hence éored ‘troop’, 
pléolié ‘dangerous’. 


5.127 When /x/ is lost between a voiced consonant and a vowel, then in 
all dialects the fluctuation between lengthened and unlengthened forms 
described in §5.124 occurs regularly, although it seems likely that the 
unlengthened forms were the more common. Typical examples occur in the 
inflected forms of words such as feorh, wealh, see §5.124, and all other 
short-stemmed nouns of the same structure, similarly verbs such as féolan 
‘adhere’ < *feolhan, cf. WS filho ‘he adheres’. Of special interest are various 
forms of sweora ‘neck’ < Gmc *swerho, for the usual LWS form is swura 
which can only have a short, that is, unlengthened, vowel, see §5.184.'” 
The poetical form firas ‘men’ < *feorhas would appear always to be long, 
but this could well be a poetic convention and need not be significant. 
In obscured compounds lengthening appears to be regular, hence ffig ‘ivy’ 
< *if-hieg, Onettan ‘hurry’, Orettan ‘fight’ < *an-, *or-haitjan. But if the 
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compound remains, then syllable boundaries conform to the morphology, 
and there is no lengthening, hence LawAf 1.22 eofot ‘crime’, and forms of 
eofolsian ‘blaspheme’ < *ef-hat, * ef-halsian. 


' Also fairly common in LWS is swyra which is the normal development of the rival 


form *swierbjo, of ambiguous length (as is earlier and rarer sweora). 

* Also note nom.sg.fem., acc.pl.neut. bweoru ‘crooked’, where -u may imply a 
short stem vowel, and forms such as Lk(WSCp) 9.41 Pwure (cf. ChrodR 1.31 pwur 
nom.sg. (2x)) against LWS (not Alfric, Wulfstan) bweor nom.sg. Lch moru ‘carrot’ is 
similar to Pweoru, but the introduction of -u may have been too late to be significant. 
/ECHom pwyrian ‘be opposed’ inf. and other forms of the pres. clearly demonstrate 
a short vowel. 


5.128 When, especially in WS, /j/ is lost before a dental consonant, then 
compensatory lengthening naturally occurs, thus rém for original regn. In 
EWS texts forms with /j/ are common, see Cosijn (1888a: §135), but in 
LWS forms without /j/ and so with lengthening greatly predominate, hence 
EWS pegn, LWS pén ‘thane’. Similarly in other dialects where loss of /j/ is 
comparatively rare, compensatory lengthening follows the loss when it does 
occur, for example, Nbr ongén ‘against’ beside more frequent ong@gn.' 


' More detailed discussion of forms will be found in $7.71. 


5.129 Given the phonological nature of compensatory lengthening, there 
is little scope for morphological reformation. Thus, for example, in the 
case of a verb such as séon ‘see’, where the vowel or diphthong, see below 
§5.148 and n1, of the first syllable is long, contrasting with the short 
diphthong of seah ‘he saw’, analogical reformation would be most unlikely. 
The only possible instances of analogical change involve nouns such as 
feorh ‘life’ and others discussed in §§5.124, 127 where the short diphthong 
in inflected forms could be attributed to the uninflected nom.sg. But in the 
light of other forms such as swura, see §5.127, which is short despite the 
fact that /x/ is always lost, an analogical explanation, as in Girvan (1931: 
§113A), for feores, etc. is redundant, cf. Luick (1914-40: §250A1). 


5.130 With respect to chronology the same arguments hold as in §5.129. 
That is to say, compensatory lengthening is purely automatic and therefore 
takes place whenever the opportunity arises.' Thus compensatory lengthening 
takes place at exactly the same time as loss of /x/ or /j/. For details of these 
changes see §§7.50-1, 71 and also, in the case of loss of /x/, §5.102. There 
is considerable variety of opinion amongst scholars about the relative chro- 
nology of hiatus resolution, see §§5.131ff., and compensatory lengthening. 
Luick (1914-40: §250) generally sees the lengthening, which he explains 
as due to the necessity ‘die urspriingliche Gesamtquantitat der Silbe bezw. 
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des Sprechaktes zu bewahren’, cf. §5.124, as being occasioned by the loss 
of /x/ and therefore earlier than resolution of the hiatus, but somewhat 
irrationally seems to suggest (§242) that when resolution of hiatus results 
in a diphthong, lengthening only takes place when the diphthong is formed. 
Both Campbell (1959: §234) and Brunner (1965: §127) claim that resolution 
of hiatus precedes compensatory lengthening, but that it itself involves 
lengthening; therefore the processes described above, they claim, only take 
place if the first vowel or diphthong has not already been lengthened by 
hiatus resolution.” This is unnecessarily complex and further denies that 
compensatory lengthening is a process which simply makes syllables con- 
form to the normal phonotactics of the language. Similar confusion seems 
to appear in Biilbring (1902: §§217, 528), J. Wright and Wright (1925: 
§§139-49), and Girvan (1931: §§110-13). 


' See Colman (1985: 20), also Chene and Anderson (1979). 
2 Brunner (1965: §218.2) even seems to suggest that loss of /x/ is later than compen- 
satory lengthening, which is scarcely credible. 


XI Hiatus 


(a) Stressed vowel + unstressed vowel 


5.131 At about the time of the earliest texts, see §§5.133, 149, in the 
vast majority of cases where a stressed vowel or diphthong was immediately 
followed by an unstressed syllabic vowel, so that they stood together in 
hiatus, the hiatus was resolved, either by loss of the unstressed vowel or 
by diphthongization, in which case the second vowel became nonsyllabic. In 
every instance, by compensatory lengthening the stressed vowel or diphthong 
would be already long, since it occurred finally in a syllable. Such hiatus 
could arise for three reasons: (1) the hiatus may be original in Gmc but 
have remained unresolved when a similar change took place in WGmce, see 
§3.19; (2) the hiatus may be due to loss of intervocalic /j/ and /w/, see 
again §3.19; (3) the hiatus may be due to lenition and loss of intervocalic 
/x/, see §7.45. These three sources are listed in chronological order, and it 
is important to note that the last of them, loss of /x/, is crucial to the dating 
of the present changes, see §§5.132-3, 149. It should also be noted that 
by far the greatest number of cases of hiatus are due to this third source, 
and examples of hiatus due to either of the other two sources are few in 
comparison. The hiatus sequences, whether original or due to the loss of 
an intervocalic consonant, are of two principal types: (1) long vowel or 
diphthong + front vowel; (2) long vowel or diphthong + back vowel.! 
Examples of type (1) are: *dé-ist ‘thou dost’, *séd-es ‘shoe’ gen.sg., and in 
all dialects for all cases of type (1), but see further below for a possible 
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exception, the unstressed vowel is normally lost, hence dést; séds. Type (2) 
must be further subdivided into: (2a) front vowel + back vowel; (2b) back 
vowel + back vowel; (2c) diphthong + back vowel. Examples of each are: 
*bi-o > béo ‘I am’; *dd-an > dén ‘do’; *éa-am > éam ‘uncle’. Type (2) 
words show considerable variation, for example, both don and déan are 
found. The interpretation of spellings involving this variable development 
in hiatus of unstressed back vowels is difficult and is discussed separately 
below, see §5.147. Nevertheless it is clear that the most frequent position 
in OE is that hiatus sequences become no longer tolerated and therefore 
an unstressed vowel is lost when it immediately follows a long stressed 
vowel or diphthong, with the vowel loss being most regular if the unstressed 
vowel is front, but subject to variation if the unstressed vowel is back. A 
further complication arises in the case of *+e sequences, such as *si-e ‘be’ 
subj., for then the unstressed vowel appears always to remain in all dialects. 
These sequences are discussed separately below, see §5.146, whilst loss of 
an unstressed vowel is discussed in §§5.132—4 and loss of an unstressed 
back vowel in §§5.135ff. For all cases except *i+e, however, we can give 
the following general approximation: 


Vv Vv 
-stress | => © / |+stress|___ 
(—back) 


' Many writers appear to suggest that the crucial factor in determining the nature of 


hiatus resolution is the stressed vowel or diphthong. This is implied, for example, in 
the presentations in Girvan (1931: §§108-12), Campbell (1959: §§234-8), and Brunner 
(1965: §§127-35). But it seems clear that it is the nature of the unstressed vowel which 
is crucial. For this reason it might be preferable to treat hiatus resolution in Chapter 
6, but the question is moot and the traditional placement under development of stressed 
vowels is followed here for ease of comparison. For ease of comparison also, hiatus 
of unstressed vowel + stressed vowel is discussed in §§5.150ff. 


5.132 In all dialects by the time of the written texts whenever the hiatus 
sequence vowel + front vowel occurred the hiatus was resolved by loss of 
the unstressed back vowel. By this time the only unstressed front vowels 
were i and e, see §§6.46, 48-9, and they were equally affected by the 
change. Since, see §5.131, the majority of instances of hiatus are caused 
by loss of intervocalic /x/, which would earlier have caused breaking of 
front vowels, there are rather few cases of front vowel + front vowel hiatus 
in WS, where diphthong + front vowel occurs instead. But in Angl smoothing 
intervenes to monophthongize such diphthongs, so that at the stage of hiatus 
resolution there are contrasts such as *feoxes > WS *féo-es, Angl *féxes 
(smoothing) > *fé-es. Typical examples of loss of an unstressed vowel in 
hiatus are as follows: Angl *s7-id > sid ‘he sees’, *wri-id > wrid ‘he covers’, 
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and similarly other contracted verbs; Angl *hé-ira, *hé-ist > héra, hést 
‘higher, highest’, cf. héh ‘high’, Ps(A) *slé-is > slés ‘thou strikest’, cf. usual 
Angl slés < *sl@-is;' *g@-ist, *g@-id > g@st, g@O ‘thou goest, he goes’; 
*cii-e, Cil-es > cil, clis ‘cow’ gen.sg., *gebi-en > gebiin ‘dwell’ pa.part.; 
*sc0-es > scds ‘shoe’ gen.sg., *fo-e > fo ‘take’ pres.subj.sg., similarly forms 
of hon ‘hang’; *fa-e > fa ‘hostile’ var.infls., similarly many other adjectives, 
*dda-e > dd ‘doe’ nom.sg. and other similar wk.fem. nouns; and with first 
vowel /y:/ due to i-umlaut, *dry-i > dry ‘magician’, *py-id > pyd ‘he presses’, 
similarly ty0 ‘he instructs’.* 


' Most scholars explain Ps(A) s/és as due to i-umlaut, with the other Angl forms 


showing normal Ang] levelling of umlaut. But such levelling is normal in Ps(A) also, 
and therefore an umlauted form seems improbable. Alternatively we could suppose 
that smoothing gives *slexis with umlaut levelled away and that loss of /x/ with 
compensatory lengthening is sufficiently early to cause /z1/ to raise to /e:/ in line with 
the smoothing of /zea/, see §5.99. This has the advantage of explaining Ps(A) s/é pr.subj., 
which would otherwise show a remarkable analogical extension of i-umlaut, but it 
does not explain why the phenomenon is restricted to Ps(A) and is not general Angl. 


2 


* In WS loss of /x/ is later than syncope of unstressed vowels in the 2nd, 3rd sg.pr.ind. 
of strong verbs, and therefore hiatus of this type can only occur there in WS if it arises 
without loss of intervening consonant, see further §5.134. 

Since Pyd, ty are weak verbs the loss of /x/ is not preceded by syncope, cf. n2 
above. 


5.133 Notwithstanding the above, there a number of examples where the 
unstressed vowel remains. Several occur in the early Merc glossaries, where 
they may indicate that resolution of the hiatus had not taken place at the 
time of composition of the earliest mss., perhaps confirmed by EpGl 785, 
CorpGl 1582 faehit ‘he paints’ and other examples where intervocalic /x/ 
has not been lost. Examples from these texts are: ErfGl 384, CorpGl 800 
siid ‘he sieves’,' ErfGl 899, CorpGl 1910 stréid@, stréide ‘he strewed’,” 
EpGIl 870 (also forms in ErfGl, CorpGl) fram addendre ‘take away’ pa.part., 
ErfGl 3, CorpGl 207 théae ‘clay’, cf. EpGl 3 thohe. Beo 2436 stréd, 
cf. stréide metrically requires a disyllabic form, but this could be a function 
of slow speech rather than an archaism. More significant than the above 
are instances in other and later Angl texts where a disyllabic form appears 
to remain. The most frequent examples are amongst the contracted verbs 
féon ‘rejoice’, fléon ‘flee’, fon ‘take’, hon ‘hang’, séon ‘see’, sléan ‘slay’, teon 
‘draw’, béon ‘thrive’, where the pr.subj. and 2nd, 3rd sg.pr.ind. should show 
contraction. But the following uncontracted forms are found: pr.subj. sg. 
Ps(A) gefée, Li, DurRitGl si, DurRitGl gedii, 2sg.pr.ind. Li foes, foed 
(etc.), Rul sées, Li siis, DurRitGl sist, 3sg.pr.ind. Li fliid, siid, DurRitGl 
flée6, infl.inf. Li foenne, Rul séenne, pr.part. Rul séende, Li foende, hdende, 
séende, sécende, piiende, DurRitGl fléende.* All these forms exist alongside 
a majority of forms where the second vowel has been lost, but nevertheless 
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they suggest that in Ang] at least the second vowel could remain if protected 
by inflexional juncture, see further §5.147. Outside the contracted verbs 
such forms are rare, but LkGI(Li) 15.12 f@es ‘money’ gen.sg. is a clear 
example. 


' As with many of the other forms cited below, siid is ambiguous, since (ii) could 


indicate the long vowel /i:/ rather than a disyllabic sequence. 

* Unless the form is streide with a short vowel, a weak preterite of stregdan, as 
suggested by Pheifer (1974: §59.2n1). This then might be an example of second 
fronting. 

> Pheifer (1974: §59.5) suggests that in EpGl, ErfGl uncontracted forms are most 
common when the first vowel was rounded, and hence that hiatus persisted longer in 
these circumstances. But the evidence is meagre and it is doubtful if such an interpretation 
can be put upon it. 

* For some other more doubtful forms see the full list in Brunner (1965: §374). 


5.134 Just as instances of front vowel + front vowel are most frequent 
in Angl, so instances of diphthong + front vowel are most frequent in S 
dialects where smoothing does not intervene. But as in the cases cited under 
§5.133, in the sequence diphthong + front vowel the hiatus is resolved by 
loss of the unstressed front vowel. Typical examples are: *gefeax > * geféa-e 
> gefeéa ‘joy’,' and similarly *séo-e > séo ‘pupil (of eye)’, together with a 
great many examples from the inflected forms of nouns and adjectives. Thus 
feoh ‘money’ has gen.sg. féos < *féo-es, and héah ‘high’ has gen.sg.masc. 
héas. Other forms from similar nouns and adjectives are cited in Campbell 
(1959: §235.2). Since in WS syncope of unstressed vowels in 2,3sg.pr.ind. 
of strong verbs occurred before loss of /x/, the examples of such forms 
cited under §5.133 from contracted verbs in Angl are not paralleled in WS, 
for example, WS *siexid > siho ‘he sees’. But other inflections of these verbs 
show the expected vowel loss, such as séo ‘I see’, s@onde ‘seeing’. Similar 
forms are found in Kt, such as OccGl 49.1048 flio ‘he may flee’, 724 
sléande ‘slaying’. 


' Ps(A) geféa, gefia is probably from *gefexo by §§5.137, 139, whilst Nbr geféa is 
ambiguous and may be from either *gefexo, cf. OHG gefeho, or, as in WS, *gefaxo. 


5.135 When a front vowel was immediately followed by a back vowel, 
then in all dialects the hiatus was normally' resolved by diphthongization, 
with the unstressed vowel becoming the second element of a long diphthong. 
In principle any front vowel, including /y:/ as the product of i-umlaut, 
could be followed by any unstressed back vowel, that is, u/o or a, but there 
were significant dialectal differences in distribution. Where the first vowel 
was /i:/ or /y:/ then hiatus occurred in all dialects, but if the first vowel 
was either /e:/ or /z1/ the monophthong was always due to smoothing 
before /x/ and therefore hiatus sequences were restricted to Angl. 
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See further the discussion in §5.147 below. Sievers (1900: 45-60) gives a concise 
overview of the phenomenon in the principal EWS and Ang] texts. 


5.136 When the hiatus sequences *7-0, *i-a occurred in WS, then diph- 
thongization gives in both cases the diphthong io, which later develops as éo0, 
see §§5.155-62.' The best examples of this are found in the conjugation 
of béon ‘be’, where, for instance, *bi-u > *bi-o > *bio* > béo ‘Tam’, *bi-ad 
> biod > béod. Similarly WS has béo ‘bee’.* Excellent examples of the 
change and the merger of the two hiatus sequences to the diphthong éo in 
WS are found in the conjugation of the weak class 2 verbs frogan ‘hate’, 
fréogan ‘free’. Hence are found fé00 ‘he hates’ < *ff-a6 and féode ‘he hated’ 
< *ft-ode. 


In Kt OccGl 49 has biod 10x against bé0d 1x. 
* This form is not attested in EWS but may be safely inferred. 
> From inflected forms. The nom.sg. should be *bie < *bi-e < *bi-a, cf. PsGI(E) 
biebréd ‘bee-bread’. 


5.137 In so far as the development of diphthongs in Merc is parallel to 
that in WS, so the resolution of hiatus is parallel also. Therefore *i-0 > éo0, 
although (io) spellings are also found. However, in Ps(A) especially, see 
§5.45, (ea) spellings sometimes occur where (eo) would be expected, and 
more rarely the diphthong /za/ is sometimes spelled (eo). Whatever the 
precise significance of this, the consequence in the present circumstances is 
that the hiatus sequence *7-a normally remains distinct from the sequence 
*7-0, although the first vowel is lowered to /e:/ as in the case of *i-o. We 
therefore find *i-a > éa (= /ea/, not /za/). All four graphic combinations 
are, however, substitutable for one another, because of the lateness of the 
shift io > €o and the changes discussed in §5.45. For the verb ‘to be’ the 
normal spelling throughout Ps(A) is (io), hence not only biom ‘I am’ but 
also bio6 ‘they are’. Forms with (ia) are relatively infrequent, for example, 
biad 3x, as are forms with the first graph (e), such as Ps(A) 118.15, 142.7 
béom, note also 12.5 béam. The same text distinguishes regularly between 
*fiao ‘he hates’ and ftode, féode ‘he hated’, but there is considerable confu- 
sion of forms of fréogan. The early Merc glossaries show both (io) and (ia) 
spellings for *7-o in EpGl 20, CorpGl 181 bio ‘bee’, ErfGl 299, CorpGl 
602 séia ‘shin’, but (a) for *i-a in EpGl, ErfGl 158, CropGl 328 cian ‘gills’, 
and EpGl 666a friat, ErfGl friad ‘he loves(?)’. In Rul (eo) spellings greatly 
predominate over all other forms, hence both béom ‘I am’ and béo06 ‘they 
are’ are normal. All the forms cited above are the result of early hiatus 
sequences, but naturally in Merc hiatus of this type could also arise through 
smoothing and subsequent loss of /x/. The development of these later 
sequences parallels that described above, and so are found Ps(A) 103.9 
oferwréan ‘cover’ inf. (< *-wrixan), MtGl(Ru) 16.17 onwréo0 ‘reveal’ 
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pl.pr.ind. EpGl 97 gitiungi ‘preparation’ shows early iu for io, cf. ErfGl 
getiong, EpGl, ErfGl 12 flio ‘flea’. 


5.138 In NNbr (Li, DurRitGl), since 7o and é0 are normally kept distinct, 
see §5.159, but the second element is normally lowered, see §5.44(2), one 
would expect the sequences *#o and *i-a both to develop to ia. Thus we 
find CedH 8 tiade ‘he arranged’, Li -wriad ‘wrap’ pr.ind.pl., tuiade, tuiaton 
‘doubt’ pa.ind., all with loss of intervocalic /x/. In the case of bion, béon 
‘be’, however, (eo) spellings tend to predominate. Thus Li has béom ‘I am’ 
13x, biom 7x, bium 1x. The only relevant form of the pl.ind. is MtGI(Li) 
26.2 biad. In SNbr the second element of diphthongs is normally rounded 
and therefore we would expect (io) spellings everywhere. In fact Ru2 tends 
to preserve the original elements well and thus has twias, twiade ‘doubt’ 
2sg.pr.ind., pa.ind.sg. alongside twiodun pa.ind.pl. Relevant forms of the 
verb ‘to be’ are biom ‘I am’ and biao ‘they are’. 


5.139 The sequences *é-o0, *é-a only occur in Angl where smoothing has 
operated. In line with the developments outlined above under §§5.137-8, 
the expected results in Merc would be é0, with some forms having éa, and 
inverted spellings (io, ia) due to the merger of io and éo. Thus in Ps(A) we 
find geséan, gesian ‘see’ inf., geséad, gesiad pl.ind., also gefiad ‘rejoice’ 
pl.ind., all with originally unstressed /a/, and gesio ‘I see’, gefto ‘I rejoice’, 
with originally unstressed /o/. Forms such as gesiod, gefiod co-exist only 
rarely. Other forms in Ps(A) also normally preserve the original sequence, 
such as séan, sian ‘pupil (of eye)’ pl., bwéol, hwiol ‘wheel’, but in the case 
of fléon ‘flee’ (eo) spellings are found throughout, hence not only fléom 
‘T flee’ but also flé06 ‘they flee’. In Rul, however, the normal result is almost 
always @o, as in geséo0 ‘they see’ alongside very occasional geséap. 


5.140 In Nbr the normal development of both *é-o and *é-a is to éo0, éa, 
following §5.44. Thus we find in NNbr forms such as Li swéor ‘father-in- 
law’. Despite Fiichsel (1901: §22), Campbell (1959: §238), it seems not to 
be the case that amongst contracted verbs (ea) spellings predominate, for 
in Li we find only geséom for 1sg.pr.ind.' and other forms with (ea) are 
predictable, such as geséad ‘they see’. In SNbr, on the other hand, (ea) 
spellings do predominate in these verbs to a greater extent than would be 
expected, the only form in Ru2 with (0) being gisiom (3x). 


' JnGl(Li) 16.22 has gesium, DurRitGl 1 23.3 sium ‘I see’, which help to confirm the 
validity of the (eo) spellings. JnGl 9.25 geseium is merely a confused spelling. 


5.141 In all Angl dialects where the original hiatus sequence was *@ + 
back vowel, diphthongization to éa occurred. In the earliest texts, however, 
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there are examples of (eo) spellings, such as EpGl, ErfGl, CorpGl éorisc 
‘water-rush’, which doubtless show no more than an earlier stage of the 
eventual /zea/ diphthong.' The almost invariable (ea) spellings here are best 
interpreted as representations of /za/, to be distinguished from the spellings 
cited above §§5.137, 139-40. Typical examples of the diphthongization 
include: Li, Ru2, Ps(A) éa(-) ‘water’, Li, DurRitGl, Ps(A) téar ‘tear (of eye)’, 
Ps(A) héa, héan, béam ‘high’ var.infl., in Ps(A) various forms of sléan ‘slay’, 
Owéan ‘wash’, and in all Ang] dialects forms of ssméagan ‘consider’, dréagan 
‘punish’. 


' On the other hand Ps(A) 96.1 éolond ‘island’ alongside 71.10 éalondes is best 
explained under §5.45. Similarly Name 1.2.3 (Li) @olonde, -éolond- should be regarded 
as NNbr confusion, but see §5.44.2 and n7. 


5.142 In addition to those above, hiatus sequences of /y:/ + back vowel 
also occurred. Such sequences would arise when the original sequence was 
*/urxi/ + back vowel, for after the operation of i-umlaut the /i/ would be 
syncopated, see §6.19, and then intervocalic /x/ would be lost. Thus we 
have *tiuxian > *tyxian > *tyxan > *ty-an. In all such cases the hiatus is 
resolved by diphthongization with the first element of the diphthong being 
unrounded to /i:/, thus giving /io/, /ia/ according to the value of the unstressed 
vowel. These merge with the other instances of these diphthongs and there- 
fore follow the pattern of development described in §5.136. Forms of this 
type are found only in WS and hence show the diphthong /eo/, as in *ty-an 
> téon ‘instruct’, and similarly forms of béon ‘press’.' Other examples are 
réo ‘blanket’, cf. EpGl 1020 ryae, CorpGl rye, retaining the hiatus sequence, 
and probably cio, céo ‘crow’, cf. ErfGl 240 ciae, presumably a diphthong 
of some kind, EpGl 240 chyae for *cyhae. 


' Alongside which occur tyn, Pyn, analogical extensions from ty0, byd, see §5.132. 


5.143 When the sequence consisted of back vowel + back vowel, then 
the resolution of the hiatus apparently operated differently. In WS the usual 
development was that the unstressed vowel was lost. Therefore we find the 
contracted strong class VII verbs fon ‘take’, hon ‘hang’ < *foxan, *hdxan, 
together with the anomalous verbs d6én ‘do’, gan ‘go’. Similarly the inflected 
forms of a great many nouns and adjectives, such as scoh ‘shoe’, pl. scds, 
fab ‘hostile’, dat.pl. fam, show loss of unstressed vowel, cf. §5.134.' But 
if the hiatus sequence is *#-a then that always remains, for example, baan, 
biiad ‘build, they build’, scia, sciian ‘shadow(s)’.’ 


' Thus Phoen 276 claim ‘claw’ dat.pl. against usual clawum with /w/ analogically 


restored. So Campbell (1959: §236.2), a view which Brunner (1965: §128A1) describes 
as ‘nicht nachweisbar’. 
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* But note that the regular dat.pl. of cit ‘cow’ is cium. I can find no trace of ?+ cim 


cited by Campbell (1959: §236.1). 


5.144 In the Angl dialects there is much more variability. On the one 
hand there are many forms which show loss of the unstressed vowel, but 
in some varieties forms where the unstressed vowel is retained outnumber 
those in which it is lost. In general, the more northerly the dialect the more 
likely it is that the unstressed vowel will be retained. Thus Ps(A) regularly 
has fon inf., f6 1sg.pr.ind. alongside 115.13 onfou ‘T receive’, but Li always 
has foa, héa inf. and similarly throughout the inflexions. For dén ‘give’, 
in Ps(A) don is more frequent than doan, but pl.ind. is always d60, against 
imp.sg. dda more frequently than d6.' Rul has inf. déan, déa but pl.ind. 
déap, dop. In all Nbr texts the hiatus usually remains unresolved and 
instances of the loss of the unstressed vowel are rare and exceptional, see 
Brunner (1965: §429). For gan ‘go’ Merc texts regularly lose the unstressed 
vowel,” but in Nbr the most frequent spellings are of the form gda alongside 
less frequent gd, and it is most probable that such spellings reflect a disyllabic 
form. In Nbr and Rul, where restoration of a was earlier than breaking, 
see §5.38, the inf. of sléan ‘slay’ should be sla(n), and in Nbr texts both 
contracted forms, such as s/4, and uncontracted forms, such as slda, can 
be found.? Similar failures to contract can be found among nouns and 
adjectives, early examples being: EpGl, ErfGl 106, CorpGl 156 -loum ‘strap’ 
dat.pl., also EpGl, CorpGl -/éan pl., ErfGl 773, CorpGl 1486 crous (?for 
croas, see Pheifer, 1974: 111) ‘vine-shoots’. Typical later examples are Li 
sc6eas, Ru2 scdum ‘shoe’ acc., dat.pl. 


' Also occurring (7x) is doo, which may be a variant of déa rather than an indicator 


of vowel length. 

> Ps(A) frequently has gaa ‘I go’, a form not easily explained, but which may represent 
a disyllabic form (< *gau ?), cf. Brunner (1965: §430A3). 

> Instances of other verbs of the same type, such as fléan ‘flay’, lean ‘blame’, dwéan 
‘wash’, are too infrequent to allow any certain conclusions, although contracted forms 
seem to predominate. 


5.145 The hiatus sequence of diphthong + back vowel appears to run 
exactly parallel to that of diphthong + front vowel, see §5.134, for not 
only is it most frequent in those S. dialects where smoothing does not 
intervene but also the hiatus appears to be resolved by loss of the unstressed 
vowel. Typical examples, therefore, include gefean ‘joys’ < * geféa-an, cf. geféa 
Soy’, héam ‘high’ dat. and other forms similar to those cited in §5.134.' 
Again the contracted verbs show many examples of the shift, for example, 
class I wréon ‘cover’, class II fléon ‘flee’, class V séon ‘see’, class VI sléan 
‘slay’. Class 2 weak verbs, such as twéogan ‘doubt’, show contraction in 
3sg.pr.ind., thus twéod. There are also many other examples both with 
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/eo/ and /za/, including for the former séo ‘pupil (of eye)’, bwéol ‘wheel’, 
sweéor ‘father-in-law’, and, from earlier *7o, twéo ‘doubt’; for the latter éa 
‘water’, éam ‘uncle’, éar ‘ear (of corn)’. With all these forms the Angl forms 
cited in §§5.139-41 may be usefully compared. 


' Additionally WS has some examples where the first element was originally the 


diphthong “ie, for example, CP @tiede (2x) alongside etiewde with /w/ analogically 
restored, EWS ie ‘water’ gen.dat.sg., cf. LWS éa with the form of the nom.sg. 


5.146 By the provisions of §5.132 the hiatus sequence *7-e should have 
been resolved by loss of the unstressed vowel. The most common examples 
of this sequence involve the subj. of béon, namely *si-e, the 3rd pers.pron. 
*hi-e nom.acc.pl., also fem.acc.sg., WS *pri-e ‘three’, and Nbr *betwixen 
> *betwi-en ‘between’. In EWS there is variation between forms with (ie) 
and forms with only (i), such as hie, hi, although in Oros (i) spellings are 
very infrequent, see Cosijn (1888a: §69), and in Chron (A) the early parts 
show that there too (ie) predominates overwhelmingly, see Sprockel (1965: 
§10.1). In LWS, as exemplified by ACHom, (y) spellings equally predom- 
inate, with only a minority of (i) spellings and virtually no (ie) spellings.' 
The most obvious interpretation of these facts is that the hiatus sequence 
was resolved in WS by diphthongization to the sound represented initially 
by (ie), thus merging with, and undergoing the same developments as, other 
instances of that diphthong. The variation between (i) and (ie) in EWS and 
the dominance of (y) in LWS would be explained on the same grounds here 
as for any other instance of *ze.* In Merc the normal forms of the pronoun 
are Ps(A) hie, Rul hie, and of the verb sie, the latter also Nbr? whilst Nbr 
usually has hie, hia for the pronoun and bitwien ‘between’. It is usually 
argued that these forms must be bisyllabic, on the grounds that (ie) does 
not represent a diphthong outside EWS, see §2.37, and that BDS 2 sze must 
be disyllabic for metrical reasons. Neither of these arguments is wholly 
convincing, but there is other evidence to support the traditional position. 
Thus we find at Ps(A) 26.4 siem ‘I may be’, an analogical formation which 
could not exist without being bisyllabic, cf. forms such as béom ‘I am’, see 
also Hogg (1980). Furthermore there are many other forms parallel to 
those cited in §5.134 where e appears to be protected by an inflexional 
juncture, such as Ps(A) siende ‘seeing’, frede ‘he hated’,* 111.8 gesied, 
JnGl(Ru2) 12.40 gisied ‘he sees’, JnGI(Li) 3.20 gefted ‘he hates’.° 


1 


One exception is ECHom I 11 166.13 hie. There are, of course, many such spellings 
in other late texts which do not conform to the norms of the LWS Schriftsprache. 

2 For other explanations see §5.147. 

Alongside sé(e), possibly an originally weak form, see Brunner (1965: §47A1). 
Alongside expected frode. Similar examples occur in Nbr, such as getwiedon ‘they 
doubted’. Presumably such examples show confusion of an unstressed vowel, and are 
unlikely in their context to indicate diphthongs. 


4 
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° Perhaps also to be included here are Ps(A) 8.4 gesie ‘I shall see’, 91.5 gefie ‘I shall 
rejoice’, instead of usual geséo, geféo, but the final -e is not easily explained, since -e 
is not normally found for 1sg.pr.ind. in this text. 


5.147 The analysis presented in the preceding sections is far from certainly 
correct. Essentially it is as follows. Firstly, whenever the unstressed vowel 
in hiatus is front, then the hiatus is resolved by loss of that vowel (§5.132), 
although in Angl dialects that vowel could be protected by inflexional 
juncture (§5.133). The only exception to the above concerns *i-e, where 
diphthongization occurs in WS but not in Angl (§5.146). Secondly, when 
the original sequence was front vowel + back vowel, then in all dialects 
diphthongization occurred (§§5.135-42). Thirdly, if the original sequence 
was back vowel + back vowel, then in WS the unstressed vowel was lost 
except if the sequence was *d-a, when it was retained (§5.143), whilst in 
Angl there was much variation (§5.144). Finally, if the original sequence 
was diphthong + vowel, typically occurring in S. dialects only, then the 
unstressed vowel was lost (§§5.134, 145). In effect what is being suggested 
is that any hiatus sequence which can be resolved by diphthongization into 
the normal structure for OE diphthongs of front vowel + back vowel is so 
resolved, and in WS the diphthongization of *i-e > ie must be construed 
as a parallel process, see Campbell (1959: §234 and n2). Otherwise any 
unstressed vowel is lost in WS, with the anomalous exception of /a/ in 
*a-a, and in Angl loss of the vowel is variable. However, Quirk (1950, 
1968b) and Colman (1985) have suggested that inflexional juncture played 
a rather more important role in the prevention of contraction or diph- 
thongization than has normally been assumed. Quirk claims that forms 
such as Nbr sii6 ‘he sees’, Angl séende ‘seeing’ (§5.134), Angl doa(n) ‘do’, 
Nbr sédum ‘shoe’ dat.pl. (§5.145) are the consequence of inflexional juncture 
permitting the hiatus to remain unresolved, cf. here PDE sawing against 
loin, point (Quirk, 1968b: 32). Furthermore, in the late OE text Hept(C) 
a number of spellings indicate that inflexional juncture could prevent reso- 
lution in WS also. Thus, aside from the usual spelling bé06 ‘be’ pl.pr.ind. 
there are forms such as Gen(C) 18.29 ¢ bio6 pl.pr.ind., 9.7 | byod imp.pl., 
22.18 t byoo pl.pr.ind., 23.11 ¢ b¥o sg.pr.subj., whilst for the development 
of the normal diphthong /eo/, alongside (eo) spellings occur forms such as 
Gen(C) 17.3 ¢ ful ‘he fell’, 23.6 t l¥f ‘dear’. The monophthongal spellings 
do not occur with examples involving hiatus and the unusual digraph 
spellings occur only once with an original diphthong, namely Gen(C) 23.11 
t lyof for léof. This implies that the hiatus sequences were left unresolved 
in inflexional juncture and it may even be the case that WS d6n is a con- 
ventionalized spelling which hides the possibility of a disyllabic form. To 
this we may add examples such as sléan which are inherently ambiguous, 
since it is improbable that a spelling **(sléaan), the only reasonable method 
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of indicating the presence of a hiatus sequence, could ever have achieved 
wide currency.' Colman (1985: 18-21) extends Quirk’s arguments to (ie) 
spellings in forms such as s7e, but the difficulty here, which also faces many 
of Quirk’s arguments, is that the later developments outlined above entail 
that, in WS at least, diphthongization normally did take place when that was 
available as a method for resolving hiatus, see, however, §§5.163ff. The 
evidence of the preceding sections makes it most likely that the principal 
factor in determining whether or not hiatus resolution took place was 
geographical — contra Bulbring (1902: §212) — with the more northerly 
dialects allowing most frequent retention of hiatus, and that morphological 
features such as inflexional juncture, although important, were secondary 
to the geographical ones. 


' Both Quirk (1968b) and Coleman (1985) mention forms of the sléan type but do 
not point out the graphic difficulties. See, however, Stockwell and Barritt (1951: 16) 
for relevant comments on trigraphic combinations. 

* Quirk (1968b: 33-4) cites much evidence from OE poetry to show that there con- 
tracted verbs must often be analysed as disyllabic, for example, Rid 41.7 ddd ‘do’, 
and points out that chronological explanations are scarcely available, see further 
Norman (1933: 6-7), Amos (1980: 40-63). 


5.148 The major morphological factor influencing hiatus sequences is 
inflexional juncture, and that issue is dealt with in §5.147. The principal 
word categories affected are the contracted verbs, both strong and weak. 
Amongst strong verbs contracted verbs are found in classes I, II, V, VI and 
VU, see Brunner (1965: §373), and such verbs are also found in both 
principal weak verb classes when the nom.sg. of the word ends in /x/, such 
as séoh ‘shoe’. 


5.149 The relative chronology of hiatus resolution cannot always be 
precisely determined. At best, as when the hiatus is created by loss of 
intervocalic /x/, as in *seoxan > * séo-an, it naturally follows that resolution 
must be later than loss of /x/, as is further demonstrated by equivalent 
forms in Angl where smoothing has taken place: *seoxan > * sexan > *sé-an. 
Since loss of intervocalic /x/ took place at about the time of the earliest 
texts, but after smoothing, see §§5.100(2), 102, and, for examples of 
intervocalic /x/ in early texts, §7.46 and forms such as EpGl faehit cited 
in §5.133, it follows that hiatus resolution cannot usually have occurred 
at a time earlier than the earliest texts. But if the hiatus is from an earlier 
source, as in béo ‘I am’, see §5.131, then resolution of the hiatus could 
have been much earlier. It seems probable that the change was earlier than 
changes such as WS, Merc io > éo, since, see §§5.136-7, also 142, io 
diphthongs caused by resolution participate in that change, and the same 
holds with reference to WS developments of *ie, discussed in §5.146. 
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Disyllabic forms in poetry provide no evidence of date, see §5.147n2 and 
references. 


(b) Unstressed vowel + stressed vowel 


5.150 In addition to the above instances of hiatus between a stressed and 
an unstressed vowel, hiatus could also occur between an unstressed vowel 
and a stressed vowel. Such cases, are, however, less frequent, and appear 
to be restricted to the prefix be (< bi-) and the negative particle ne (< ni-). 
In both types the hiatus between the unstressed vowel and an immediately 
following stressed vowel is resolved by loss of the unstressed vowel, in 
other words a mirror image of the vowel loss occasioned by hiatus of a 
stressed vowel followed by an unstressed vowel, see §5.131. Thus we find 
typical examples such as be-eftan > beeftan ‘after’, ne-is > nis ‘isn’t’. The 
consequence of this is that the two types of loss as a result of hiatus can 
be approximately stated within one formulation by means of a mirror-image 
convention, see, for example, Lass (1984: 195), with the following result, 


cf. §5.131:!7 
Vv 
-stress 


y =>! 
—stress 
' See, however, the further comments in §5.153. 

Brunner (1965: §127A4) explicitly distinguishes between the present change, which 
he describes as elision, and the changes discussed in §§5.131-49, which he describes 
as contraction. His reasons are unclear to me. For an alternative interpretation see 
Luick (1914-40: §311A). 


5.151 Examples involving the prefix be- include, as well as beeftan, 
be-innan > binnan ‘within’, be-ufan > bufan ‘above’, be-utan > butan ‘without’.' 
Resolved forms predominate over unresolved forms, of which the following 
are examples in the major texts: CP 153.18, 155.20 beinnan, CP (2x), Or 
(13x), Chron(A) (2x) beceftan, CP 409.25 bicftan. It is notable that beftan 
is not found in the principal EWS texts, and that no unresolved forms of 
these words are found in the works of Alfric or Wulfstan, see further 
§5.154. 


1 


Not to be included here is LibScProlMt(Li) 1 booflic, presumably an error for 
behdflic ‘hungry’, see Campbell (1959: §354n1). It is also difficult to see how blinnan 
‘cease’ < *bi-linnan can be included here. 


5.152 The circumstances in which the element ve appears in hiatus 
may be morphosyntactically as well as phonologically controlled, for the 
hiatus only occurs as a result of procliticization of the particle. In general 
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procliticization takes place only with quantifying adverbs and pronouns, 
and with a restricted group of verbs. Where the following word is an 
adverb or pronoun, then, in addition to the possibly syntactic restriction 
to quantifier-type words, that word must also begin with a vowel, as in 
nénig ‘no one’ < *ne-énig < *ni-énig < *ni e&nig.' Where the following 
word is a verb, then only a very restricted set of verbs, all of high frequency, 
show the cliticization and subsequent hiatus resolution.* These verbs are 
listed below. Examples of adverbs and pronouns which typically show the 
above processes are: 1d, 6 ‘never’, n@fre ‘never’, nealles ‘not at all’, nawibt 
‘not’, dn ‘no, none’, nénig ‘no, none’, nddor ‘neither’, nawiht ‘nothing’, 
see further Mitchell (1985: §§436-46, 1128). Amongst verbs the simplest 
examples are: mis, nys ‘isn’t’ < *ne-is, and nahte ‘hadn’t’ < *ne-ahte. Nbr 
and Rul have nam ‘amn’t’ < *ne-am,’ whilst Ps(A) has neam < *ne-eam, 
also occurring at LkGI(Li) 18.11, but xeom is not found in EWS and is 
extremely rare in LWS, for example, at HCHom I 8 126.8. Cliticization 
also occurs when a verb originally begins with either [h] or /w/, the initial 
consonant being lost. With loss of initial [h] we find all forms of nabban 
‘haven’t’? < *ne-habban. With loss of initial /w/ we find nes ‘wasn’t’, nat 
‘didn’t know’, nolde ‘wouldn’t’ and in Nbr nelle, nellad imp.sg.,pl. glossing 
Lat noli(te). However, when the original sequence was *ni-wi, then /w/ 
caused rounding at the time of its loss, giving my-, and hence we find nylle 
‘won’t’ < *ni-wille, and similarly nyllad and negative forms of witan ‘know’ 
such as nyton, nyte, nyste. Such forms are mainly WS, Kt, and the Ps(A) 
dialect of Merc and are much less common in other Angl texts, although 
examples are found. In LWS forms of nyllan ‘won’t’ usually develop to 
nel-, thus /ZCHom has no examples of nyle or nyllad, and only one example 
of nylle (AECHom II 9 76.133). Forms with -e- are rare in EWS, but CP 
has nellad 3x, Or 2x, and CP has nele 2x, Or 1x. The explanation of the 
LWS development is uncertain.* 


' Mitchell (1985: §243) quotes the rare John (WSCp) 1.21 nic ‘not I’ < ne ic. Although 
this is certainly the etymological origin, the translation could well be ‘no’, cf. the 
versions in both AV and NEB. Other instances of ic, at John (WSCp) 18.17, AEColl 
110, MtGl(Ru1) 13.29, 25.9, clearly translate as ‘no’. Thus OE does not appear to 
provide instances of cliticization of ne to a personal pronoun, and nic is best analysed 
as an ossified form to be added to the examples from OHG and OSax cited in Levin 
(1958: 492). 

2 Of course cliticization is only proved in cases where hiatus subsequently occurs and 
is resolved. Sequences such as ne séeal ‘must not’ could well show proclisis, but there 
is no direct evidence to demonstrate this. 

> Rul also has nem. But the positive form is always eam, cf. Li am, and the monoph- 
thongization in Rul suggests a low stress form, see further §5.153. 

* Campbell (1959: §265) reasonably suggests it is a special low stress development. 
Brunner (1965: §428A2) suggests that the LWS forms show the vowel of the particle 
ne rather than of the verb root, but that is clearly implausible. 
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5.153 Although §5.152 would appear to suggest that vowel loss in hiatus 
of an unstressed vowel followed by a stressed vowel is controlled by nonpho- 
nological factors, this is probably somewhat misleading. The cases presented 
there are better explained by assuming that cliticization takes the form of 
the negative particle being attached to an element which has low phrasal 
stress, for quantifying adverbs and pronouns can often have such low stress, 
and it is probable, although not finally determinable, that the same would 
apply to the verbs to which the clitic can be attached, see Levin (1956: 37) 
and the comments in Mitchell (1985: §1131). Once cliticization occurred, 
then hiatus resolution could proceed freely. Clear evidence that low stress 
conditions prevailed comes from two sources: (1) the otherwise unusual 
loss of initial [h], /w/; (2) the failure of lengthening to occur in resolution 
of a hiatus sequence such as *mi-is. Other evidence has been mentioned 
above, such as Rul nam, nem < *ne-eam, see §5.152n3. 


5.154 Chronologically perhaps the most that can be discerned is that 
hiatus resolution of these sequences was already possible by the time of 
the earliest texts, since examples are already frequent in EWS, see §5.151. 
But, as the discussion there shows, hiatus resolution is even more frequent 
in LWS, and the resolved form beftan, frequent in LWS, is not found at 
all in EWS. Similar, but less important, is the occasional LWS occurrence 
of neom, not found in EWS. This suggests that the vowel loss discussed 
here became increasingly frequent during the period of the written texts, 
and perhaps commenced at much the same time as the processes discussed 
under §§5.131-49. The picture is, however, made more complex by the fact 
that cliticization of me appears to have been subject to dialectal variation. 
Thus Levin (1958: 495) produces figures to show that in EWS ‘negative 
contraction’ occurs in c.97 per cent of examples, in Merc in c.69 per cent, 
and in Nbr in c.61 per cent. The reason for this is presumably the greater 
strength of junctural boundaries in the Angl dialects, see §5.147. Interestingly 
Levin’s figures for lfric and Wulfstan suggest that contraction takes place 
in about 99 per cent of cases in the former, and always in Wulfstan, see 
Mitchell’s (1985: §1130) comments on Levin (1958). These results confirm 
that this type of hiatus resolution became more frequent in later texts, at 
least in WS. 


XIV Merger of /io/ and /eo/ 


5.155 From about the ninth century onwards, see §5.162, the long and 
short diphthongs /io, 10; eo, €o/ began to merge in most OE dialects. The 
merger is seen first in EWS, is most extensive in LWS, and is also well 
demonstrated in Merc, but scarcely at all in Nbr. The situation is somewhat 
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different in Kt, see §5.160. The result of the change is that where in EWS 
an apparent contrast can be seen between /io, 10/, as in betwiox ‘between’, 
tiohhian ‘consider’, and /eo, €0/, as in cnéo ‘knee’, feoh ‘cattle’, in LWS all 
such forms are regularly written with the digraph (eo), that is, betwéoh, 
teohhian, cnéo, feoh. Both these later spellings and the development of the 
diphthongs in ME to a mid front vowel (initially rounded, later unrounded) 
imply that the change involved a lowering of the first element of /io, 10/ 
so that those diphthongs merged with /eo, €0/, see, for example, d’Ardenne 
(1936: 192-3). Typical examples of the change are frequent and derive 
from all sources of /io, 10/. Thus from original /io/ we find liode > léode 
‘people’,' from /io/ by breaking lioht > léoht ‘light’, by diphthongization in 
hiatus bio > béo ‘be’ subj.sg.; from /10/ by breaking we find liornian > 
leornian ‘learn’,’ by back umlaut hiora > heora ‘their’? For examples where 
original /eo, €0/ is spelled (io) see §§5.157ff. Since it is certainly the case 
that the second element of all these diphthongs had already lowered to /o/ 
by the time of the merger, see §§5.46, 6.58, the process is undoubtedly 
one by which the first element of the diphthong assimilated in height to 
the second element.* More importantly, however, the change was one which 
involved complete phonemic merger, and the consequent reduction of the 
OE diphthongal phoneme system to /eo, éo/ and /zx, #a/ only. The change 
can be stated approximately as follows: 


Vv 


V ; 
hal => [-high] / Gee 


For discussion of such forms, often said to have undergone ‘Half-umlaut’, see §5.84. 
2 As with /éode, etc., forms such as leornian may simply show failure of i-umlaut 
rather than merger of the diphthongs. 
3 Hiora exists alongside hiera, hira, forms which show failure of back umlaut, see 
§5.104n8. 
* According to Cosijn (1888a: §38) this explanation is first due to Mahlow, but I can 
find no further details. 


5.156 In EWS there is considerable variation between texts.' In CP (both 
C and H) original io is spelled both (io) and (eo), the latter predominating 
but the former still quite frequent. Typical examples for io < Gmc *iu are, 
biodan, béodan ‘command’, the former occurring 2x in CP(C), 4x in CP(H), 
the latter 13x in C, 17x in H, whilst Piod ‘people’ occurs 4x in H, 1x in 
C, against Péod 1x in C. The loan-word diofol ‘devil’ occurs as such 25x 
in H, 13x in C, and as déofol 3x in H, 5x in C. In examples where jo is 
due to contraction (io) sometimes predominates, thus CP(H) has 77x hio 
pers.pron. against héo 7x, but figures for bion and béon are roughly equal 
in the same ms. It is difficult to draw any conclusions from these figures. 
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Similar variations occur with io from breaking, for example, /éoht pre- 
dominates over lioht. Alongside such forms exist examples of é0 < Gmc 
*eu or by diphthongization in hiatus or by compensatory lengthening of 
leo! < */e/ by breaking. These are most usually spelled (eo) in CP, but there 
are examples of (io), such as CP(H) 347.24 wildiorlic ‘brutish’, CP(H) 
bebiod(-) (2x) ‘command’, and many forms developed from hiatus, such 
as -sion perhaps more frequently than -séon ‘see’, also plion ‘risk’, gefionde, 
geftod forms of ‘rejoice’, CP(C) (only) fros (2x) ‘property’ gen.sg., twion 
‘doubt’ acc.sg. In Or generally (io) spellings are less frequent than in CP, 
but the following examples of (io) for original io are found:? £59 hiora 
(107x, alongside heora 222x) pers.pron., hio (41x, alongside héo 41x) pers. 
pron., sio (25x) dem., diofol (12x, alongside déofol 7x),* bion (3x) ‘be’, 
prio (3x) ‘three’, siolfre (2x) ‘silver’, siofope (1x) ‘seventh’, (io) for original éo 
is very uncommon, the only examples being iower (5x) ‘your’, elbiod- (2x) 
‘exile’,* and dior (1x) ‘animal’. The most important feature of Chron(A) 
is that the annals from 893-5 of ‘Parker II’® show hiora 8x, sio 6x, but 
elsewhere in Parker I, II such forms are either rare (sfo) or non-existent 
(hiora), see further Bately (1980: xliii-xliv), Sprockel (1965: §1.3.4). 


' The figures below for CP are taken from the relevant sections of Cosijn (1888a). 


Cosijn’s work is valuably supplemented on specific texts by Kim (1977) for CP(H), 
Bately (1980) for Or and parts of Chron(A), and Sprockel (1965) for Chron(A). 

* The figures for heora, hiora are taken from MCOE, which is based on the edition 
of Sweet (1883). For the comparable figures in Bately’s edition see Bately (1980: xliii—xliv). 
The differences do not, however, lead to different conclusions. 

In view of Nbr diofol and the frequency of similar spellings in EWS, it is better to 
assume that this word is from Gmc *iu than from *eu, as assumed by Bately (1980: 
xliii), see Campbell (1959: §492). 

* But this word could show i-umlaut of é0, see §§5.155, 84. 

* Possibly to be included here is Or 126.6 swiostor, but cf. Campbell (1959: 
§210.2n3). 

* Parker II = the annals of Chron(A) 892-912, apparently the work of the scribe of 
the Lauderdale ms. of Or, see Bately (1980: xxxix), Horgan (1963). 


5.157 In LWS earlier io and éo are both written (eo). Thus amongst the 
more common words I have found only the following examples of (io) in 
/ECHom: I 220.8 bio ‘be’ imp., 1 172.8 diofles ‘devil’ gen.sg., I 30.5, 160.13 
bio pers.pron., I 26.34 hiora ‘their’. In other late texts, such as some of 
VercHom, (io) spellings are less rare, but it remains clear that in Alfrician 
texts (eo) spellings were completely dominant. 


5.158 Inthe early Merc glossaries io and 0 usually remain distinguished. 
Thus in EpGl, ErfGl the only examples of original *i# written with (eo) 
are EpGl 620 burgléod ‘citizen’ and the doubtful ErfGl 229 geléod ‘crowd’ 
(? see Pheiffer, 1974: 74), both of which may simply show failure of i-umlaut. 
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EpGl has 5 examples of (io) for *eu, such as 817 buturfliogae ‘butterfly’, 
paralleled 4x by ErfGl, see Pheiffer (1974: §41). In CorpGl the distinction 
between io and éo is reasonably well preserved, but note 225, 1976 briosa 
‘gadfly’, 1759 cnioholen ‘knee-holm’, 1405 criopunge ‘creeping’ dat.sg., 
1125 tionan ‘injuries’, 510, 1470 gestrion ‘property’, and especially the 
compound 1672 briostbiorg ‘breastplate’, where the second element shows 
(io) for the breaking of */e/.' There are also doublets such as 923 hléor, 
86 hlior ‘face’, 900 getréuuade, 857 getriowad ‘allied’, which imply that 
the distinction was nevertheless becoming blurred, see Kuhn (1939: 10) 
and references. CorpGl, unlike EpGl, ErfGl, see §5.104(2), has many exam- 
ples of back umlaut, and about a quarter of such examples involving */i/ 
are spelled (eo) (Kuhn, 1939: 10). Typical examples include 2053 begeonan 
‘on the other side’, cf. EpGl 1041 biginan, 770 seotol (for sweotol) ‘evident’, 
CorpGl 5 neopouard ‘below’. In Ps(A) earlier io and éo can both be spelled 
{io) or (eo), thus both niowe and néowe ‘new’ and liofa and léofa ‘dear’.” 
But (eo) spellings appear to predominate, especially before /r/, see Sievers 
(1900: 36-9), also Zeuner (1881). The only examples of (io) for eo from 
breaking or back umlaut in Ps(A) are: 77.3 fiolu ‘many’, 77.26 hiofene 
‘heaven’ dat.sg., and, perhaps, 32.13 hiefene showing reduction of the 
second element. There are, however, frequent examples of (eo) for breaking 
and, especially, the back umlaut of */i/, such as sceopu ‘ships’, forms of 
clipian ‘call’, such as cleopiu, where indeed (io) is not found. The ME 
evidence, for which see d’Ardenne (1936: 192-3), confirms the implication 
that here, as in WS, the diphthongs fell together in /eo, eo/. In Rul the 
predominance of (eo) spellings is greater still, although in cases of back 
umlaut of */i/ except before /i/ (io) predominates in the ratio of 5:3 (Sievers, 
1900: 36, after E. M. Brown, 1891). Before /r/, as in Ps(A), (eo) spellings 
predominate, for example, heora 84x against hiora 5x (E. M. Brown, 1891: 
§33d). Diofes, diofes ‘thief? shows (io) for original *éo. 


' Note also Lit 5.1 iordan ‘earth’ (alongside fiordan ‘fourth’). 
? For occasional (ea) spellings of these diphthongs see §5.45 and n3. 


5.159 Inall Nbr texts the distinction between io and @o is well preserved. 
Most exceptions are trivial, but some oddities are noteworthy. Thus Li has 
fréond ‘friend’ 13x, friond 16x, and Ru2 has fréond 11x, friond 9x, but 
both texts always have frond ‘enemy’, see Sievers (1900: 52). The contrast 
between Li seofo, etc. ‘seven’ and Ru2 siufu arises because the former is 
from an uninflected, the latter from an inflected, form. For fuller details of 
the position in these texts see Sievers (1900: 26-35, 49-54).' 


' The regularity of gode ‘he went’ implies a development from Gmc “eu, as first noted 
by Sievers (1900: 52), see Luick (1914-40: §261A3 and references) and, for a summary 
of more recent studies, Bammesberger (1979a: 44). 
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5.160 In Kt the position was slightly different from that in the other 
dialects. In the ninth-century charters there are a good number of examples 
where the first element of éo has been raised, typical examples of long 
diphthongs being: Ch 1195, 1197 bebiade ‘I command’, Ch 1204 Cialulfe 
personal name, Ch 1188, 332 iow ‘you’, Ch 1510 Izofast ‘dearest’, Ch 1188 
-priost ‘priest’, Ch 1188, 1482 diow ‘servant’; typical examples of short 
diphthongs are: Ch 1185 agiaban ‘give’, fiah ‘property’, Ch 1197 hiabenliée 
‘heavenly’, Ch 1482, 1510 siolf(-) ‘self’, Ch 1197 wiaralde ‘world’, Ch 41 
wioro ‘property’.' There are also examples where (eo) ((ea)) is written for 
earlier io: Ch 1508 awreotene ‘written down’, Ch 1195 weada ‘wood’ gen.sg.” 
In the later OccGl 49 io and é0 seem to have merged as /io/, for whilst 
original fo is almost always so spelled, a rare exception being 349 hréosp 
‘it falls’, cf. 386 ahriosd, original éo is frequently spelled (io), in the pro- 
portion 3:1 in favour of (io) according to the figures in Williams (1905: 
§15). In the case of short io and eo breaking of */e/ is most often spelled 
(eo) ({ea)) with only occasional (io) as in 1199 ciorl ‘man’, whilst the few 
examples of breaking of */i/ are spelled (io), such as 526 stiorée ‘calf’. The 
examples of back umlaut in the text strongly imply that the short diphthongs 
had merged as /eo/, since (io) for eo is rare, and (io) for io is absent, see 
Williams (1905: §§42, 44). This suggests that in Kt the tendency was for 
io and éo to merge as /io/, but for io and eo to merge as /eo/, as confirmed 
by the developments in ME, see Jordan (1974: §85). 


' For the (ia, ea) spellings see §5.43. 

> Perhaps of special interest is Ch 1171 + triow ‘tree’, the original charter being dated 
685x694. But the copy is a later one and therefore the spelling need only reflect the 
situation in tenth-century Kt. 


5.161 Any morphological factors involved in this change would be 
expected to lead to levelling of forms. But the change itself, since it is a 
complete phonemic merger, would have exactly the same effect. Therefore 
there is no evidence of any analogical interference in the change. 


5.162 The evidence of the EWS texts is that the merger of io and é0 was 
already well under way by the end of the ninth century, for, see §5.156, 
even in CP there is considerable confusion between (io) and (eo) spellings. 
This might imply that the merger had taken place in the ninth century and 
that the scribes of CP had some knowledge of the earlier distinction no 
longer present in their own speech or that of the dictators of the translation. 
The evidence of Or and also Chron(A) would suggest that by the early 
tenth century the two diphthongs had completely merged together as 
/eo, eo/, and it is certain that in the language of the best #lfrician mss. 
there is virtually no sign of the earlier distinction, although it may well 
have persisted in some southern sub-dialects, see §5.157. The evidence from 
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Merc ties in with the above, for there are scarcely any signs of the incipient 
change in the earliest glossaries, slightly more in CorpGl, and the merger 
appears to have been fully under way in the dialect of Ps(A) and progressed 
almost to completion by the time of Ru1.' In Kt the ninth-century charters 
indicate that the changes had already started, even if they were to follow 
a rather different pattern. Only in Nbr is the merger delayed until after 
the end of the OE period. We may therefore conclude that the merger was 
essentially a ninth-century phenomenon, confined to the S and Midl, and 
perhaps, given the evidence of Kt and occasional examples in the early 
Merc glossaries, starting off in the east or south-east of the country. 


' Flasdieck (1930) argues that in WMerc the change cannot have been earlier 


than 800. 


XV_ West Saxon developments of high front vowels 
and diphthongs 


(a) The development of ie 


5.163 One of the most distinctive features of EWS texts is their use of 
the digraph (ie) for sounds which are the developments of: (1) palatal 
diphthongization of */e(1)/, see §§5.49, 53; (2) i-umlaut of the diphthongs 
*/eea, &a, io, 10/ and, probably, */eo, e0/, see §§ 5.74, 5.82—4. Additionally, 
resolution of the hiatus found in forms such as *si-e ‘be’ subj.sg. appears 
to result in monosyllabic sze, in which case (ie) must be a digraph, see 
however, §§5.146-7.' The use of (ie) as a digraph is almost solely WS, and 
possible instances of the same use in nWS are considered separately in 
§5.169, see also §2.37. There were chronological as well as dialectal restric- 
tions on the use of the digraph, for even in EWS forms where (ie) would 
be expected etymologically are often spelled (i) or (y), and in LWS (ie) is 
regularly replaced by (y) or (i). In EWS the development is normally to (i) 
and the shift to (y) is mainly restricted to positions between a labial consonant 
and /r/; but in LWS the normal development is to (y) and the shift to (i) 
occurs principally before palatal consonants. Thus we find the following 
three types of development: (1) ‘normally’: bieran > EWS hiran, LWS hyran 
‘hear’; (2) between a labial and /r/: wiersa > EWS, LWS wyrsa ‘worse’; (3) 
before a palatal consonant: mieht > EWS, LWS miht ‘might’. The develop- 
ment of ie is therefore of importance not merely because it distinguishes 
WS from the nWS dialects, but also because it is perhaps the principal 
isogloss distinguishing EWS and LWS. Notwithstanding its importance, the 
issues surrounding the developments have never been satisfactorily resolved.* 
In approaching this problem the developments to /y(:)/ between a labial 
and /r/ in EWS and to /i(:)/ before a palatal in LWS are crucial. It is most 
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probable that a form such as wyrsa in EWS indicates /y/ and that a form 
such as mibt in LWS indicates /i/, for the use of (y, i) here does not appear 
to deviate from the use of these graphs elsewhere. For the EWS case it can 
safely be inferred that the environment between a labial and /r/ promotes 
rounding, both on general phonetic grounds and from a comparison with 
other changes such as combinative breaking, see §§5.28-31. From the LWS 
case it can equally safely be inferred that a following palatal consonant 
would cause monophthongization, again both on phonetic grounds and from 
a comparison with such changes as palatal umlaut, see §§5.113ff. Hence 
it follows that it is proper to suggest that EWS and LWS contrast in the 
normal development of ie, in that in the former it is to /i(:)/, in the latter 
to /y(1)/. To account for these divergences and shifts we could easily suppose 
that (ie) represented a diphthong such as /ia, 13/ with some rounding of the 
second element, as suggested by Luick (1914-40: §191), or /iy, 1y/ as sug- 
gested by Colman (1985), see below and §2.36.? We would then have to 
suppose that in the dialects underlying EWS there was an early monoph- 
thongization to /i(:)/ except in the specified circumstances, and that similarly 
in the dialects underlying LWS there was normally monophthongization to 
/y(:)/. Thus in EWS there would be simple loss of the second element,* 
whilst in LWS the loss of the second element would cause its rounding to 
be transferred to the first element. It is important to note that we cannot 
suppose a development of the form hieran > EWS hiran > LWS hyran, since 
normal EWS /i:/ does not give LWS /y:/, long vowel forms such as /ELS(Basil) 
379 wryt ‘write’ imp.sg. being rare, but see §5.173n1. On the other hand, 
one plausible interpretation of (ie) resulting from palatal diphthongization 
of */e(1)/ is that it represents /i(:)/, see §5.49n4. One plausible interpretation 
of (ie) due to i-umlaut is that it represents /iy, 1y/, see §5.74. If the hiatus 
sequence *i-e is resolved by diphthongization, it is most natural to assume 
that the resultant diphthong is /ite/, but see §§5.146-7. Of these three 
values for (ie) the last is least likely, for the reason given in n3 below and 
in §5.147. If the interpretation /iy, 1y/ is accepted, as argued by Colman 
(1985) on the grounds of both i-umlaut and the LWS developments, it seems 
impossible to account for the (ie) spellings caused by palatal diphthongiza- 
tion.’ Even if Luick’s interpretation is accepted it must be noted that he 
supposes that /ia, 19/ is from earlier */iy, 1y/, see Luick (1914-40: §191A4). 
This accounts for the slight rounding of the second element but then faces 
exactly the same difficulties as does Colman’s proposal. It would seem, 
therefore, that although the weight of the evidence points to the historical 
development suggested by Luick, the situation has not been satisfactorily 
resolved. But Luick’s suggestions imply that the later development of ie 
would be loss of the second element with, in LWS only, compensatory 
rounding of the first element. The EWS developments between a labial and 
/r/ and the LWS developments before a palatal would necessarily precede 
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the monophthongization. The general trend can be approximately charac- 
terized as follows: 


Vv Vv 
+syll | | -syll >| Vv iP 
thigh | | +high (rnd) ws 
—back | | -back 

+rnd 


1 


Campbell (1959: §229) suggests three other sources for ie. Firstly, from breaking 
due to metathesis, for example, biernan ‘burn’, see §5.26, although these spellings 
could also be interpreted as inverted spellings for birnan. Secondly, a number of cases 
where (ie) rather than (io) is found for the back umlaut of */i/, such as tieling ‘effort’, 
but these seem more certainly explained as inverted spellings for tilung, etc. Thirdly, 
EWS has, alongside forms such as sindon ‘they are’, siendon, etc. Although these could 
be explained as inverted spellings, it would then become difficult to explain LWS 
syndon, etc. These last cases are discussed under §5.173. 

2 An alternative account of the sounds represented by this digraph is offered in §5.164. 
The accounts differ most crucially in their starting-points, and, from a synchronic point 
of view, are identical for at least LWS. 

It should be emphasized that a literal interpretation of (ie) as representing /ie, 1¢/ is 
scarcely available, for then it would be impossible to explain the LWS development to 
/y(x)/. Kuhn (1961) does, however, come close to this interpretation. 

* Since short diphthongs are monomoric, see §2.29, loss of the second element will 
not result in compensatory lengthening. In the case of long diphthongs the asociated 
two morae will come to be associated with a long (bimoric) vowel. 

° The position is simpler for Colman since she does not accept the phonological reality 
of palatal diphthongization, see Colman (1985: 12-17) and, for the contrary view, 
§5.49 above. 


5.164 It will be clear from the discussion in §5.163 that a diphthongal 
interpretation of original ze is problematic. As the earlier discussion of the 
i-umlaut of diphthongs shows, see §§5.74, 82-4, it is possible to interpret 
that change as having a monophthongizing as well as raising effect, especially 
in the light of the Angl shift of */zea, aa/ > /e(:)/ in the same circumstances. 

Similarly there is definite evidence that palatal diphthongization of */e:/ 
could, at least in Nbr, involve merely raising rather than diphthongization, 
see §§5.49, 54. Finally, EWS forms such as sie ‘be’ subj.sg. could well be 
interpreted as diphthongal rather than monophthongal, see § 5.147. If original 
ie were monophthongal, then the vowel represented could only be high and 
front, since it results from fronting and raising processes, but it could not 
be equivalent to /i(:)/ or /y(:)/, since it develops differently from these sounds 
in both EWS and LWS. Consequently it could only represent a vowel 
intermediate between [i(:)] and [e(:)], say [i(:)]. In these circumstances (ie) 
would be a compromise spelling indicating a vowel half-way between those 
represented by (i) and (e).' 
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' See here Lewenz (1908) and, more recently, Kim (1984: 28-9). Similar views on 


EWS ie can be found in Luick (1914-40: §263), Brunner (1965: §22), Daunt (1939), 
Reskiewicz (1953), Quirk and Wrenn (1957: §193). These writers assume that EWS 
ie derived from an original diphthong, but there is no absolute necessity for such 
an assumption. For further reasons for assuming a monophthongal interpretation 
see §5.171. 


5.165 In EWS ie from whatever source is spelled both (ie) and (i). Thus we 
find from i-umlaut of */za/ both gebieran and gebhiran ‘hear’, for i-umlaut 
of */séa/ cierran and cirran ‘turn’, for i-umlaut of */10/ stieran and stiran ‘steer’, 
for i-umlaut of */10/ gesiehd and gesiho ‘he sees’, for palatal diphthongiza- 
tion of */e:/ giet and git ‘yet’, for palatal diphthongization of */e/ begietan 
and begitan ‘obtain’, from resolution of hiatus sie and si ‘be’ subj.sg. In 
the more dubious instances of half-breaking, see §5.163n1 and references, 
we find biernan and birnan ‘burn’, and for back umlaut of */i/ tielung and 
tilung ‘effort’. For the relative frequency of these spellings in various EWS 
texts see especially Cosijn (1888a), Kim (1977: 207-21), and Bately (1980: 
xlii-xliii). The most notable variations from this, apart from (y) spellings, 
for which see §5.166, involve cases of back umlaut, for which see §5.104n8, 
and the 7-umlaut of */io, 10; eo, €0/, for which see §5.84. Other forms such 
as cerran ‘return’ may be due to Merc influence. Alongside the variation 
between (ie) and (i) for original ze, there occurs variation between (i) and 
(ie) for original /i(1)/. Typical examples of (ie) for /i:/ include riece ‘kingdom’, 
gietsian ‘cover’, iedel- ‘idle’, hiered ‘household’, beside riée, etc.; similar 
examples of (ie) for original /i/ are bieter- ‘bitter’, briengan ‘bring’, ciericean 
‘churches’, biene ‘him’, beside biter- etc. Generally speaking (ie) for ie is 
rather more frequent than (ie) for /i(:)/, and (i) for /i(1)/ more frequent than 
(i) for ze, but there are exceptions.' For the conclusions to be drawn from 
these spelling variations see §5.171. 


' Amongst exceptions to be noted are the frequent use in Or of hiene (231x) rather 


than hine (16x) and the restriction of (ie) for /i(1)/ in Chron(A) to (a minority of) forms 
of hine, hire, and behinan ‘on this side’. The most frequent use of (ie) in EWS is found 
in CP(H). 


5.166 A regular exception to the above development in EWS occurs when 
ie is preceded by a labial, most frequently /w/, and followed by /r/. In this 
environment (ie) alternates with (y), as in wyrsa ‘worse’, wyrd ‘he becomes’, 
hwyrfan ‘turn’, wyrpo ‘he throws’, alongside wiersa, etc. and even alongside 
(i) spellings, such as wirsa. Examples where the labial consonant is not /w/ 
include: CP 69.22 byrhto ‘brightness’, CP(C) t 72.13, Or 21.6 byrd ‘he 
carries’, byrnan ‘burn’ and forms CP 1x, Or 2x, Or fyr ‘far’ and forms, 
frequently, CP(C), Or fyrste dat. (2x). The restriction of such examples to 
short vowels is a product of the environment, for other evidence shows 
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that the change theoretically affected ie also. In Or (y) spellings occur more 
extensively than in other EWS texts, examples in other environments includ- 
ing: 83.17 abylgbe ‘injury’ dat.sg., 93.24 séyll ‘scale’, yldra ‘older’ and 
related forms, 53.2 éyrre ‘occasion’, 31.44 + besyrede ‘he deceived’, and, 
with ie, (-)scyt ‘he shoots’, abrytton ‘they tired out’, note also CP 455.30 
tydra ‘weak’. Occasional examples of (ie) for original y are, in CP, 169.11 
iedegende, cf. CP(C) 168.11 ydegende, 251.24 hwie ‘why’, and, in Or, 
135.29 afielde ‘one filled with’, 154.24 awierged ‘strangled’. 


5.167 In LWS the usual development of original ie is to (y), hence not 
only wyrsa, etc., cf. §5.166, but also gehyran ‘hear’, cyrran ‘turn’, hyrnan 
‘burn’, and similarly the other examples cited under §5.165. However, 
forms where back umlaut fails are not so treated, hence Afric has tilung, 
teolung ‘effort’, suggesting that the EWS (ie) spellings are for /i/. The principal 
other exceptions! to the development to (y) are examples where ie stands 
before a palatal consonant, for there (i) spellings are normal, such as miht 
‘might’, nibt ‘night’, hig ‘hay’, etc.” 


1 


Gradon (1962: 70-2) suggests that the development to (i) spellings may also have 
occurred finally, as in hi ‘they’, the normal form in #lfric alongside occasional (most 
often in EHom) hy, cf. EWS hi, hie. However, sy ‘be’ subj.sg. is the normal form and 
si occurs only sporadically in AElfric. For comparison, in WHom hy outnumber hi 
about 2: 1 and s7 occurs only twice, at WHom 8b.76, 84. It seems less likely that these 
variations are caused by phonological change than by morphological factors, with LWS 
hi directly derived from EWS hi, see 5.146-7 and, for LWS hie, 5.146n1. For LWS hy, 
sy, see also §5.146. 


5 


°* For the status of occasional exceptions to the above, see firstly Gradon (1962). 


5.168 The considerable confusion of spellings in EWS, especially inverted 
spellings such as riece, see §5.165, make it certain that original ie had 
already monophthongized to some kind of high front vowel by the time 
of these texts, if it was not originally monophthongal, as discussed in 
§5.164. If the LWS forms are to be derived directly from EWS, then the 
occasional (y) spellings cited in §5.166 and especially frequent in Or would 
imply that that high front vowel began to acquire rounding or some similar 
phonetic feature by the beginning of the tenth century. But an assumption 
of continuity between EWS and LWS implies that whatever values were 
represented by (ie) in EWS, they could not have been identical to those 
represented by (i), and there is no necessity to assume that the sounds 
represented originally by (ie) were not identical in EWS and LWS, see 
§§5.170ff. Thus the evidence of spellings of original ze alone can do no 
more than determine that the sounds represented by those spellings were 
already monophthongal by the time of Alfred. For further discussion of 
this and related matters see §§5.170ff. 
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5.169 Outside WS the digraph (ie) is only rarely used. Many apparent 
cases are better interpreted as hiatus sequences where (e) represents an 
unstressed syllabic vowel, such as Ps(A) frede ‘he hated’ alongside ffode, see 
§§5.83n5, 146 for this and similar forms. There are, however, cases where 
(ie) seems to be a digraph, such as Ps(A) 32.13 hiefene ‘heaven’ dat.sg., 
32.15 gehiewade ‘he formed’, dieda ‘people’ gen.pl. (3x), 30.21 gedieda 
‘language’ gen.pl., and the slightly doubtful OccGl 49.1152a + forbiet ‘he 
forbids’. It is notable that the certain cases of digraphic (ie) outside WS 
are restricted to Ps(A).' 


' Additionally EpGl has 595 fierst ‘roof’, 933 orfiermae ‘squalid’, cf. ErfGl orfermae, 
990 georuuierdid ‘disgraced’ (also ErfGl), all with i-umlaut of */io/ from breaking, and 
983 hunhieri ‘fierce’, cf. ErfGl unhyri, with i-umlaut of Gmc *iu. But these forms are 
probably best interpreted as due to some kind of WS influence, see Pheiffer (1974: 
§90) and references. 


(b) The development of /i(:)/ and /y(:)/ 


5.170 Already in EWS there are some signs of a tendency for /i/ to appear 
as (y) in a number of environments. The most usual cases involve either a 
preceding /w/, as in nylle < ne wille ‘I don’t want’, see §5.152, a preceding 
/rt/, as in ryht ‘right’ < ribt, or forms which are likely to have been weakly 
stressed, such as syd0an ‘after’.' But the cases involving preceding /w/ may 
be quite separate phonologically from the others and are treated separately 
under §§5.180-2. In LWS, see below, such (y) spellings are rather more 
numerous and even appear occasionally in the case of /it/. It is difficult to 
suppose that a preceding /r/ could have had the effect of rounding which 
we may assume for preceding /w/, for where /r/ has any phonological effect 
in OE it is usually one of retraction and/or lowering, as in the case of 
breaking, see §§2.74, 5.16. In the case of weakly stressed or unstressed /i/ 
rounding seems most unlikely, since no other similar case is evidenced in 
OE.’ It seems more likely that in the kinds of environment specified above 
there was a tendency for /i/ to be laxed, that is, to become more centralized 
and lowered, to something like [1].> At much the same time, but perhaps 
a little later, in the same dialects /y/ must have been laxed to, say, [y]. With 
this proposal may be usefully compared the Kt development of /y(:)/ > /e(1)/, 
which must have involved both lowering and unrounding.* 


' To these cases might be added examples such as byrnan ‘burn’, alongside biernan, 


birnan, see §§5.166, 171. 

2 Indeed it is noticeable that where [o], the i-umlaut of */o/, is weakly stressed, for 
example, as the formative element of weak class 2 verbs, it is always unrounded, see 
§§5.77 and n3, 6.10(2). Campbell’s suggestion (1959: §§317-18) that the spelling of 
/i/ as {y) indicates rounding seems to be based on the assumption that (y) necessarily 
represents [y]. 
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> See Gimson (1980: 104) for a description of a similar phenomenon in PDE. 
Similar accounts to that given here are to be found in Lewenz (1908), Gradon 


(1962), and Kim (1984). 


4 


5.171 If the account given in §5.170 is correct, then in EWS there must 
have been a very complex relationship between several front vowel phones. 
These phones would be as follows: (1) [i], the normal development of 
OE /i/; (2), [y] the result of laxing of OE /y/; (3) [1], the result of laxing 
of OE /i/ in the environments specified in §5.170; (4) [i], the normal devel- 
opment of original ze, cf. §5.164.! Whatever the phonemic interpretation 
of these variations might be, it seems probable that WS scribes adopted 
a broadly consistent approach to the representation of these sounds. Thus 
[i] is regularly spelled (i), for example, ridon ‘they rode’, and [y] is regularly 
spelled (y), for example, cyning ‘king’. As described in §5.170, [1] can be 
spelled as either (i) or (y), the latter becoming more frequent in later texts. 
The reason for this was presumably that the initial choice was between 
(i) = [i] and (y) = [y], when the former would be favoured, but the 
gradual laxing of [y] > [y] resulted in the choice being between (i) = [i] and 
(y) = [y], when (y) would more clearly indicate the laxed nature of [1], see 
Gradon (1962: 75). For [i], as suggested in §5.164, the digraph (ie) was 
probably a compromise spelling to indicate a vowel half-way between 
[i] and [e], but the alternative EWS (i) spelling and the regular LWS (y) 
spelling would each naturally develop from the situation described imme- 
diately above.’ 


' The suggested phonetic transcriptions here are not intended to be accurate, but 


merely serve to distinguish symbolically the various sounds and to indicate in broad 
terms the probable phonetic tendencies in the development of each. 

> Perhaps to be taken here is an unexplained development in LWS especially, whereby 
sel- develops to syl-. Thus we find regular LWS syllan ‘give’, sylf ‘self? corresponding 
to EWS sellan, self, also common syllic ‘wonderful’ alongside sellié and rare sylra 
alongside usual selra ‘better’. It is possible that the change is also seen in Nbr (Li, 
DurRitGl) siled ‘he gives’ alongside usual seled, hence silo, sila ‘I give’. In Merc Rul 
sylf (4x), sylle ‘give!’ (1x), beside usual sel-, is probably a further sign of WS influence 
on the text, whilst Ch 204.1 sile may be due to the influence of 204.3 siollanne 
infl.inf. with a-umlaut of /e/ and (io) for (eo). The Kt forms Ch 1482.37 sylfum is 
difficult, as it occurs alongside 1482.25 siolf. An explanation for these developments 
must be sought most probably either in the developments outlined in this section or 
in the equally difficult breaking forms discussed in §5.22. Alternatively, one might look 
to the suggestion of Builbring (1900a) that /s/ could acquire a dorso-alveolar or prepalatal 
articulation. 


5.172 Excluding examples involving negative contraction, see §5.152, the 
principal examples of the shift from (i) to (y) in EWS texts are as follows.! 
Firstly, after /r/, ryht ‘right’ and various derived forms, but see §5.114 and 
nl, CP(C) 218.7 abrycd ‘he storms’, CP(H, C) frycéea ‘herald’, CP(H) 
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-sprynge ‘spring’ (3x), Chron(A) 755.21 bryttiscum ‘British’ dat.sg., 896.6 
gerypon ‘they reaped’, Or(B) 45.9 dryné ‘drink!’, 11.13 aspryngo ‘it springs 
up’. Secondly, in low stress positions* we find dysum, Oyses, and various 
other forms of Pes ‘this’,’ and in Chron(A) ylcan ‘same’ (5x to 912), mycel 
‘much’ (2x), also CP(C) 368.13 t+ myéele. A number of words also show 
{y) in environments other than those specified above, such as CP clypian 
‘call’, dgyldan ‘pay’, CP(H, C) symle ‘always’ (6x), hlynigen ‘lie down’, 
Or(B) 99.11 symbel ‘always’,’ 2.27 bysmerlic ‘shamefully’, 2.4 bysmredan 
‘they disgraced’. Some at least of these forms may be precursors of the 
more extensive use of (y) in LWS.° In addition to these examples we find 
cases of (ie) spellings for /i/ in the same environment, such as briengan 
‘bring’, hieder ‘hither’, hiene ‘him’. Whether these are merely confused 
spellings for /i/ or an alternative representation of the laxing of /i/ seems 
impossible to determine, see also §5.165. 


' Except in the case of ryt, which is the normal form in EWS, all the (y) spellings 
cited here are rare examples alongside normal (i). 

2 Dyde ‘did’ is not to be placed here, both because it would not normally be low 
stressed and because it is common OE. For some discussion of the source of /y/ here 
see Brunner (1965: §358A1). 

> Tt must be recalled that spellings of the type synd, synt ‘they are’ in Or are from 
ms. C, essentially LWS. 

* Other forms apparently identical to this are either from ms. C or forms of symbel 
‘feast’ with /y/ due to i-umlaut. 

> Or also has 155.23 (B) ciningum ‘king? dat.pl. and 97.22 (B) genihtsumnisse 
‘abundance’, showing (i) for the i-umlaut of */u/, both probably no more than scribal 
errors. 


5.173. In LWS the tendency for /i/ to lax and be represented by (y) is 
greater, at least in low stress environments. Nevertheless, in texts such as 
/ECHom (y) spellings are still very sporadic in most cases, for example, ys 
‘is’ 2x, bys ‘his’ 3x, byt ‘it? does not occur, pyses ‘this’ gen.sg. 24x (against 
pises 59x), synd ‘they are’ 43x (against c.400x sind). For further exempli- 
fication of the situation in one clearly #lfrician ms., CHom I 5(R), see 
Gradon (1962: 72ff.), from which it is clear that laxing could take place 
even under primary stress, and that preceding /r/ did not have the same 
effect as in EWS. Note especially that the standard LWS form of EWS ryht 
is ribt, see §5.114 and n1. In other LWS texts, such as WSCp, <y) spellings 
are much more frequent. Thus in that text is outnumbers ys only in the 
approximate ratio 4:3.! 


' The possibility of laxing under primary stress is confirmed by the occasional LWS 


laxing of /it/, as in ydel ‘idle’. Thus in AZECHom and some other #lfrician texts ydel 
and forms considerably outnumber idel, although the same does not hold for Wulfstan, 
where Ydel is entirely absent. 
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5.174 Outside WS such variation between (i) and (y) is very rare, and 
the most usual cases are where (i) substitutes for (y). Examples of this 
substitution in the early Merc glossaries are: EpGl 199 smigilas ‘burrows’, 
621 cistigian ‘munificent’, 701 genicldae ‘knuckled’, ErfGl 2 risil ‘fat’ (Lat 
axungia), also CorpGl 219 rizel (Lat arvina), 275 hirnitu ‘hornet’, 277 mich 
(= mycg) ‘midge’, 372 aritrid (= arydid) ‘plundered’, 711 libb ‘medicine’. 
But these may be no more than scribal errors for (ui), which occasionally 
occurs in these glossaries, see §2.18. In Ps(A) the substitution only occurs 
in 50.14 getrime ‘strengthen!’, whilst Ru1 has (i) in the following words: 
dribten ‘lord’ and forms (21x (i), 52x (y)), Rining, king ‘king’ (against 20x 
cyning, etc.), genihtsum- ‘abound’ var.infls. (2x against 7x (y)), and dincapb 
‘they think’ against (y) 6x. In Nbr such variation is not found in the early 
texts, but in later texts dribten is invariable.' Other examples are sporadic: 
MtGI(Li) 1.6, DurRitHyGl 134.1 cinig ‘king’, MtGI(Li) 15.11 ofcimes ‘he 


x23 


proceeds’, DurRitGl 9.39 getrimado ‘he strengthens’. 


' Dribten cannot be due to palatal umlaut which does not otherwise occur in Nbr, 
see Bilbring (1899a: 70), Lindelof (1901: §72A1). 

2 Note that cinig is not frequent, pace Campbell (1959: §315), and for gestir = ms. 
gescir, see Campbell (1972: gestyr). 

3 Nbr also has symle ‘ever’ for simle, thus showing the reverse substitution. For 
examples of (y) for /i/ after /w/ see §5.181. 


5.175 The evidence from the texts cited above suggests that the laxing 
of /i/ began very sporadically in WS only at about the time of the Alfredian 
texts, and that the change was restricted to some (at least) WS dialects. 
Examples from the early Merc glossaries do not support an earlier date, 
see §5.174, and other examples from nWS are too infrequent to suggest 
that the change was widespread there. The relative infrequency of (y) 
spellings in lfrician, as opposed to other LWS, texts could either show 
the presence of a careful spelling tradition in the Schriftsprache or that 
laxing of /i/ was less frequent in the dialect which underlay that language. 
On the other hand, the evidence of other LWS texts shows that laxing 
of /i/ was widespread and frequent by that time. For the reasons stated 
in §5.171 it seems likely that laxing of /y/ occurred at a slightly later 
date than laxing of /i/, but that too must have been fully under way by the 
LWS period. 


XVI The influence of /w/ 


5.176 From the earlier changes of breaking and back umlaut there is clear 
evidence that a preceding /w/ could cause retraction and/or rounding beyond 
the normal limits of those changes, for example, forms such as Nbr sword 
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‘sword’ < *swerd, cf. WS sweord, wudu ‘wood’ < *widu, cf. Kt wiada, 
weoda. For discussion and exemplification of such cases of combinative 
breaking and combinative back umlaut see §§5.28ff, 5.108ff. During the 
period of the written texts /w/ comes to have a further similar influence 
on following front vowels and diphthongs. It is possible to distinguish two 
forms of the influence exerted by /w/, these two forms differing in both 
their phonological effect and their dialectal distribution. The first, occurring 
extensively in Nbr, may be taken under the heading of rounding, the second, 
more or less confined to LWS, may be taken under the heading of raising. 
The latter change, however, also involves retraction of the following vocalic 
sequence wherever possible. Given the phonetic nature of /w/ the changes 
are clearly all instances of the assimilation of a vocalic sequence to a pre- 
ceding /w/. Although rounding after /w/, as in Nbr, and raising between 
/w/ and /r/, as in LWS, have phonologically much in common, the two 
changes are best kept separate because of their dialectal distribution, and 
are therefore discussed separately below. 


(a) Rounding 


5.177 In NNbr especially, and to a lesser extent in other N dialects, there 
is a very strong tendency to round /e/, less frequently /e:/, to /@, o1/ after 
/w/, hence such examples as woer ‘man’ < wer, wOéron ‘they were’ < wéron. 
This is clearly the result of the feature of rounding inherent in /w/ being 
transferred to the immediately following vowel, and the change may therefore 
be approximately characterized as follows: 


< C 
-high | > [+round] / |+round 


-low 


5.178 There is no sign of this change in the earliest Nbr texts, thus CaedH 
3 uerc ‘work’. But in the later Nbr texts DurRitGl shows the change practi- 
cally without exception and Li has the change very frequently with the 
short vowel and frequently with the long vowel. Typical examples in addi- 
tion to woer, wOéron are: woeg ‘way’, woerc ‘work’, woes ‘be!’, cwoeda 
‘say’, swoefen ‘dream’, twoelf ‘twelve’, woenda ‘go’, wdéde ‘garment’, 
wo6épen ‘weapon’, cwo6édon ‘they said’, hwoér ‘where’, twoége ‘two’, woe 
‘we’.' In Ru2 such rounding is practically absent except in woeg, hence 
awoeg ‘away’, see Lindeléf (1901: §93b) for discussion. The change is not 
found elsewhere. 


' Occasional (oz) spellings, such as DurRitGl 1 15.27 wo@ca ‘we keep watch’, 


MkGI(Li) 14.69 cwow6a ‘speak’ are of no significance, despite §5.179. 
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5.179 In the dialect of Rul there is a frequent change of we > we, for 
example, wag ‘way’, whose precise significance and cause remain uncertain. 
It seems most plausible to assume, however, that it is due to the influence 
of /w/, and it may not be unconnected with the rounding process discussed 
above, for similar forms are also found very occasionally in Nbr. Typical 
forms in Rul are: cw@0o ‘speak!’, cwa@dende ‘speaking’, wel ‘well’, weelig 
‘rich’, sweegre ‘mother-in-law’, sweltep ‘he dies’, in all cases alongside 
forms with (e), such as cwep.' But a similar change occurs in other words 
too, especially before fu, gn, for example, ste@fn ‘voice’, pegn ‘servant’, 
and it may be, as suggested by Kuhn (1939, 1945), that the scribe is merely 
confused and unable to distinguish Merc usage from that in WS, see 
Campbell (1959: §259n1) for criticism of this view.? In Nbr Li has, for 
example, weras ‘men’, weelig ‘rich’, and it is unlikely that such forms are to 
be subsumed under back umlaut, see, however, Campbell (1959: §210.2n4). 


' Examples of (z) spellings for @, in the same text, for example, cwa@dun ‘they spoke’ 


and especially weérun ‘they were’, hwér ‘where’, could indicate the same phenomenon, 
but could equally well be due to scribal confusion through WS influence. 

2 Luick (1914-40: 289), after Gabrielson (1912: 208), argues that the appearance of 
(z) is analogical, but this is scarcely plausible. 


5.180 A possible parallel shift of /i/ >/y/ is more sporadic, and only occurs 
with the short vowel, but cf. §5.166 for the EWS development of ie > /y/ 
in labial environments. Dialectally, however, this shift is more widespread 
than the rounding of /e(:)/, being found in both EWS and LWS as well as 
Nbr. However, in Nbr at least some of the forms might be explained as 
inverted spellings after unrounding of /y(1)/, see §5.174 and n1, 3, and in 
WS the forms could be explained under §5.170. How far, therefore, we 
are dealing with a genuine extension of the influence of preceding /w/ 
remains dubious. 


5.181 Examples in EWS are extremely rare: CP 205.12 swyngean ‘strokes’, 
CP(C) 18.22 + ndwyht ‘not’, CP(C) 218.15 cwyde ‘saying’.' But in LWS 
the rounding is more frequent. Thus /ECHom has almost equal numbers 
of wylle and wille ‘I wish’, and the rounding is found in numerous other 
forms, such as hwylé ‘which’, swylé ‘such’. In NNbr the only form which 
shows such rounding at all frequently is wynn ‘work’ and derived forms, 
but note also DurRitGI 1 9.4 suyppa ‘whip’ (alongside 22.20 suippum). In 
Ru2, however, there are a number of examples, notably of wyllo ‘I wish’ 
and forms, but also of wynster ‘left’.* 


'  CP(C) 184.15 + swyra ‘neck’ should not be included here, see §5.127n1. 
2 Luick (1914-40: §283A2) and Girvan (1931: §126A) see Ru2 wyllo as due to the 
influence of nyllo ‘I don’t wish’, but this explanation may be unnecessary. 
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5.182 It is doubtful whether the rounding attested in contracted forms 
such as nylle ‘don’t want’ < *ni wille should be included under the present 
heading, since it is widely and regularly attested in all dialects. That shift 
would appear to involve low stress, see further §5.152. 


(b) Raising 


5.183 In LWS there is an increasing tendency for short vowels and diph- 
thongs between /w/ and /r/ to be raised and, where appropriate, retracted 
to /u/. The sounds affected by this change are /eo, y, o/, with the change 
only being reasonably frequently represented in the case of /eo/, where 
spellings such as swurd ‘sword’ < sweord exist alongside the diphthongal 
spellings. The change does not affect @, a, or the diphthong ea, which 
implies that it could only affect nonlow vowels. Further, the change does 
not affect e, hence LWS wer ‘man’.' It seems most probable, therefore, that 
only rounded segments were affected and that by this time eo was developing 
into /o/, see further Brunner (1965: §113A1) and §5.207. The change may 
therefore be approximately characterized as follows:** 


Vv 
-low +high 
tod | ~ kee ha as 
-long 


' There are, of course, no cases where /i/ appears in this environment. The arguments 


to the contrary in Girvan (1931: §120A1) are unconvincing. 

* For convenience the phonetic features of /w/ and /r/ have not been specified. 

The change also may be inhibited by a velar consonant immediately following /r/, 
for forms such as wurc are rare, for example, HomS 38, 49 wurc and forms (2x each). 
LWS worc, especially common in Ps(C), can scarcely be an example of combinative 
breaking, but is not easily explained. Luick’s (1914-40: §266A2) suggestion that the 
form is a low-stress one originating from a compound such as handweorc is possible 
but not demonstrable, and the form is not EWS, see §5.30n3. 


3 


5.184 In EWS there are almost no signs of the change of weor > wur, 
except perhaps in Or Geoweorpa for Lat Jugurtha, where it is generally 
assumed that (weor) represents a scribal interpretation of /wur/ as heard 
in dictation, thus indicating a falling together of weor and wur.' In LWS, 
although the most usual forms are, for example, weorpan ‘throw’, weorpan 
‘become’, weorpian ‘honour’, sweord ‘sword’, (u) spellings can be found 
in many mss. In A.CHom wurpan occurs 4x, wurpad 10x,’ wurpian 12x, 
swurd 12x, and the only comparable form with (eo) is HCHom I 18 246.9 
weorpad, although similar spellings are found in related forms. But in 
WHom almost the reverse obtains, with an overwhelming majority of (eo) 
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spellings. Amongst important examples are common LWS swura ‘neck’ and 
occasional Pwuru and forms ‘crooked’, for the implementation of the change 
here demonstrates a short vowel despite the loss of h, see §5.127 and n2. 


' But such a conclusion is not necessarily safe. Presumably the Latin word was approxi- 


mately /juwur@a/, with in OE initial /ju-/ being transcribed quite normally as (geo), see 
§5.60. Given the use of (eo) to represent /u/ in the first syllable, it would not be sur- 
prising if the scribe then carried over this spelling convention to the second syllable, 
also containing approximant + /u/. Although the form occurs 15x in Or, the occurrences 
are all in the same section except for one occurrence in a chapter heading, and therefore 
could well be interpreted as due to interference from the first syllable rather than the 


early implementation of the present sound change. 
2 


* Not distinguishing between wurpad ‘they become’ and wurpad ‘he honours’. 


5.185 Retraction of wyr > wur is very sporadically represented in LWS 
texts, but some examples include: AldV wurdwritere ‘historian’ (2x), ELS, 
7EHom wurm ‘worm’ and related forms (9x), Mt(WSCp) 3.10 wurtrumum 
‘root’ dat.pl., all of which show retraction of /y/ the i-umlaut of */u/. 
/ECHom II (5x), AELS (2x), Lk(WSCp) 21.36 wurbe ‘worthy’, /ELS 
(Aethelthryth) 65 gewurpan ‘recover’, AldV 1 wurste ‘worst’ show retraction 
of /y/ < *ie.' 


' There are also a number of cases of {y) for (eo) which imply that /eo/ and /y/ had 


merged as /u/. Examples are apparently found as early as CP 191.15, 339.18 wyrden 
‘might be’, later examples being cwyrn ‘mill’ and forms, especially frequent in EHom 
19 but also found in /ECHom I 34, EG! and Mt(WSCp), Beo, Jud swyrd, also in 
Ps(C). An example of (eo) for (y) is And weorm ‘worm’, rarely found elsewhere. 


5.186 The only certain examples of raising and retraction of wor > wur 
are: WSCp wurd ‘word’ and forms (c.8x), Mt(WSCp) gewurden ‘become’ 
(2x). Additionally Lch II(2) 20.1.8 wursm, AldV 1 4873 wurms ‘pus’, ByrM 
1, also AldV 1 wurdlian ‘speak’ and forms occur, but these may be from 
earlier forms with y, see Gabrielson (1912: §425), and HyGl 2 wurolde, 
wurolda could be from earlier worold or weorold, see §5.110. 


5.187 Chronologically the changes of rounding and of raising probably 
occurred at much the same time. Rounding of /e(:)/ cannot have taken 
place by the time of the eNbr texts, given CadH werc, and in any case for 
such a form to undergo rounding Angl smoothing must have already taken 
place. Since that change is to be dated just before the time of the earliest 
texts, see §5.102, and since CadH is mid eighth-century, it is impossible 
for the rounding to have been much earlier than c.800. But the change is 
fully operative in later Nbr, and therefore must be dated between c.800 
and c.950. A similar dating for the other cases of rounding discussed above 
seems likely, although an early tenth-century date for the sporadic rounding 
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of /i/ fits the WS evidence best. Despite the example of Geoweorpa, see 
§5.184, it is most likely that raising and retraction between /w/ and /r/ is 
not to be found in EWS, but is reasonably common at least in some LWS 
dialects of the late tenth century, notably lfric. Such texts also show that 
this change change only commonly affected weor sequences in the OE period, 
although the same change does affect wor sequences quite extensively, wyr 
sequences less so, in ME. We may therefore conclude that the change started 
with weor sequences during the tenth century, only gradually spreading 
elsewhere during the course of the next century. 


XVII The development of Kentish front vowels 


5.188 After the operation of i-umlaut but before the time of the earliest 
texts, Kt had the following front vowels: /i(1), e(:), 2(:), y(1), @(:)/. This 
system was essentially the same as that in WS, for /ze:/ was the reflex of 
both Gmc *@ (é,) and Gmc *ai, the latter by -umlaut to &,, see §§3.24-5, 
5.79(1) and below. But by the late tenth century, as evidenced in OccGl 
49, the front vowel system had been radically simplified with all vowels 
except /i(1)/ merging with /e(1)/. Although the consequences of these various 
mergers are unitary, see J. M. Anderson (1988a), it seems probable that 
each vowel shifted to /e(:)/ independently and that therefore it is not proper 
to give a single description of all three mergers. The reasons for this are 
mainly chronological, see further below. One consequence of the mergers 
is that Kt texts often show inverted spellings, that is, spellings in which 
(2), (yy — but not (oe), see §5.192n1 — appear for /e(1)/ in words which did 
not originally have /z(:), y(:)/, such as erfe ‘inheritance’ = erfe < earfe. 


(a) Raising of & 


5.189 In eighth-century Kt texts, that is, Ch 21, 23-4, 31 (see Campbell, 
1959: §289n2), there is no evidence of raising of @, hence Ch 21 paed 
‘path’, all texts aethel- personal name-element. In texts of the first half of 
the ninth century (z) spellings predominate greatly, such as Ch 1188 mege 
‘I may’, aelmessan ‘alms’, Ch 41, 1482 hebbe ‘T have’, hwet ‘what’, both 
at ‘at’. A minority of (e) spellings include Ch 1188.21 det, 34 6ette ‘that’, 
19 festendeg ‘fast-day’, Ch 1482.28 hebbe ‘has’ pr.subj., 58 deg, 38 dege 
‘day’. In texts of this date occasional inverted spellings with (2) can also 
be found, such as Ch 41.17 onc@errende ‘turning’, Ch 1188 gefe ‘grace’ 
(2x), Ch 1482 cerfe ‘inheritance’ (3x), alongside erfewearda ‘heirs’, sled 
‘gives’. Such inverted spellings are slightly more frequent than cases of (e) 
for @. In the second half of the ninth century (e) spellings come to pre- 
dominate, even in some cases, such as Ch 1195, to the complete exclusion 
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of (z), and in other cases, such as Ch 1510, (2) and (e) spellings appear 
to be interchangeable. In OccGl 49 (e) predominates greatly over (z),' and 
note the rare inverted spelling 498 war ‘man’.? 


' In OccGl 49 (z), usually editorialized as (e) is used rather than (z). It is doubtful 
that this has any significance, pace Williams (1905: §§102-4), see also §2.12n1. The 
same usage is frequently found in the Surrey Ch 1508. 

2 For the development of @ < *atnasal by i-umlaut, see §5.78(1). 


5.190 In eighth-century Kt texts &, is spelled (e) at Ch 21.3 + méguuines 
personal name, ft strétleg place-name, but the texts have Mercianisms else- 
where, such as 21.7 + aehcha personal name with Angl smoothing, and 
therefore the forms are of uncertain value. On the other hand @, is spelled 
(x) at Ch 21.7 déssica personal name. Of early ninth-century texts Ch 41 
consistently spells @, as (z), for example, 8 aréddan ‘they determined’, 16 
nénig ‘no’, but has no certain examples of &,.' In other texts of a similar 
date, however, both @, and @, are freely written as either (a) or (e), and 
in the latter half of the century the situation is similar to that for short @. 
Similarly in OccGl 49 (e) spellings predominate, although (z) spellings 
occur slightly more frequently for @, than for &,, see Williams (1905: §§6, 
30). It would appear that in the ninth century both @, and &,, were still 
distinguished from e, for the latter is rarely spelled (z) by inversion.” 


' Unless sw ‘so’ (7x) is taken as a genuine example of &,, see §3.25n1. 


In early ninth-century texts the only example of such inverted spellings is Ch 1188.43 
haeér ‘here’. Other cited examples, such as mégas ‘kinsmen’, are simply examples of 
@, etymologically spelled. 


2 


5.191 From the evidence of the early Kt texts it would appear that the 
raising of short @ can be dated early in the ninth century, since eighth- 
century texts do not show the change, but it became increasingly well 
represented over the next half century. Since, as seen in §5.190, most Kt 
texts treat @, and @, similarly, it seems likely that they were both raised 
to é at the same time, and further that the raising of the long vowels 
occurred at the same time as the raising of the short vowel.' We may 
therefore conclude that this process of @-raising was unitary and specifically 
Kt of the first half of the ninth century.’ This, of course, implies that Kt 
was originally an @,-dialect, and not, as is usually claimed, a dialect where 
@, = /e:/. For full discussion see §3.24, also Crowley (1986). 


' For further details see Hogg (1988). The often-made connection between Kentish 


raising and second fronting seems spurious, see §5.87n1 and references therein. It may 
be that Kentish raising is dialectally extended to the sporadic Ang] raising of &, before 
dentals, see §5.79n1, but the situation remains obscure. 
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Campbell (1959: §290) suggests that the raising may have been earlier but obscured 
by Merc spelling traditions which strongly influenced early Kt. This seems more plau- 
sible than the suggestion of Toon (1983: 150-2) that raising of short @ was in fact 
due to second fronting introduced during the period of Merc domination of Kent. 


(b) oe>é 


5.192 As stated in §5.77, /o(:)/, the i-umlaut of */o(:)/, was regularly 
unrounded to /e(:)/ in S dialects, the change being virtually complete in WS 
by the time of the EWS texts. The earliest example in Kt of such unrounding 
is Ch 41.8 geréfa ‘reeve’ at the beginning of the ninth century, cf. Ch 1482.1 
geroéfa. The only other reasonably certain example before c.850 is Ch 
1197.22 blédsung ‘blessing’,' although this could also have involved early 
shortening, see §5.200. After this time, however, (e) spellings quickly become 
more frequent, and in OccGl 49 no (oe) spellings are found.” 


1 


Ch 1188.22 tudégen, 1482.18 tweégen ‘two’, also found frequently in Rul, could 
well come from earlier *twdjen rather than *twd6jen, and hence show the etymologically 
correct vowel, see Girvan (1931: §24A). Also cited as an inverted spelling is Ch 1200.5 
bdém ‘both’, but this charter is now dated 867x870. It is also noteworthy that if this 
is a case of inversion, it appears to be the only such case. 

2 Kt scribes often write (eo) for (oe), see §2.17n1. 


5.193 The evidence presented in §5.192 makes it probable that unrounding 
of 6e occurred in Kt in the middle and second half of the ninth century, 
roughly at the same time as in WS. Whether the Kt change was independent 
or the result of WS influence is difficult to determine. Given these dates, 
the very early geréfa may well be a scribal error. 


(c) y>eé 


5.194 The shift of /y(1)/ > /e(:)/ is scarcely represented before the end of 
the ninth century, exceptions being Ch 1200 yfter ‘after’ (2x), where (y) is 
an inverted spelling for efter < efter, and perhaps also Ch 328.9 Heregéde 
(< Heregyde) personal name, and the inverted spelling ChHead 1204 2.5 
fyt ‘feet’ (= fet < foét), all texts belonging to the second half of the ninth 
century. In the later OccGl 49, however, (e) spellings predominate, such as 
784 ferht ‘fear’, gerdels ‘girdle’, 1020 leras ‘losses’, 58 onhere, 886 onherie 
‘imitate’, brécd ‘he enjoys’, 331, 452 -ténd ‘opens’, 176, 781 bebéd 
‘hidden’. Note especially 454 netenes ‘ignorance’ < nytenes with y due to 
contraction of *ni-wi, see §5.152. (y) spellings in the same text are found 
in a minority of forms with a short vowel, such as 67, 558 cyne- ‘royal’, 
157, 352 ymb- prefix, and with a long vowel only in 478 cydere ‘witness’. 
Occasional inverted (y) spellings are found, such as 1111 hryremis ‘bat’, 
lyces ‘leech’, mygo ‘family’, 1101 lyssan ‘less’, 614 éyrd ‘he turns’. 
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5.195 The evidence presented in §5.194 makes it probable that the 
unrounding and lowering of y was somewhat later than the other changes 
discussed above and that the change only began in the latter half of the 
ninth century and was not fully implemented until the tenth century. Note 
particularly that the ninth-century examples must be somewhat uncertain, 
since both yfter and Heregéde could be low-stress forms. 


(d) Summary 


5.196 The above evidence suggests that it is most reasonable to conclude 
that the first of the three changes was @-raising, which probably took place 
at about the beginning of the eighth century and uniformly affected all 
instances of @ of whatever origin. In this respect the change is distinctively 
Kt and not, directly at least, connected with similar changes in Merc. The 
unrounding of 6é, however, seems to have been part of the general unrounding 
of /a(:)/ in S. dialects, which belongs to the second half of the eighth century. 
Slightly later still took place the distinctively Kt shift of y > é. 


XVIII Changes in quantity 


5.197 During the OE period a number of changes in vowel quantity 
occurred. These changes shared a common feature, in that all were depend- 
ent upon OE syllable structure and stress patterns. Essentially these changes 
appear to have occurred in order to approximate as far as possible to 
isochronous intervals between stressed syllables, see Luick (1914-40: §203). 
If a stress foot is defined as a phonetic string commencing at the peak of 
one stressed syllable and ending immediately before the peak of the next 
stressed syllable, then we may say that the changes described below were 
brought about by the tendency to equalize the lengths of stress feet. The 
changes which occurred may be subdivided as follows: (a) lengthening in 
monosyllables; (b) vowel shortening; (c) vowel lengthening. Each is discussed 
separately below. 


(a) Lengthening in monosyllables 


5.198 Throughout the history and prehistory of English there has been 
a requirement that the rhyme constituent of a stressed syllable must be at 
least bimoric, that is, contain either a long vowel (or diphthong) or a short 
vowel (or diphthong) followed by a consonant in the same syllable. Such 
a change clearly ensures that a stress foot will be of a certain minimum 
duration and thus aligns with the tendency described in §5.197, for further 
discussion see §2.80-1. In OE this requirement leads to a considerable 
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variation in form in those monosyllables which could be stressed or 
unstressed according to their position in the sentence or emphasis, for 
example, bu ‘thou’, we ‘we’ and many other pers.prons., sé ‘that’, ni ‘now’, 
swe ‘so’, to ‘to’.! Lengthening also takes place in the prefixes of twifeald 
‘twofold’, brifeald ‘threefold’ consequent upon these prefixes receiving the 
main lexical stress.’ 


' For the similar but more complex position in PDE, see the discussion of strong and 


weak forms in Gimson (1980: 260-4). 

* There is also some evidence that vowel lengthening took place in monosyllables 
closed by a single consonant, for example, 4EGram 126.12 getél ‘number’ acc.pl. instead 
of the expected getelu, see Napier (1899), Biilbring (1902: §284). But the evidence is 
sparse and the change seems to have been sporadic. Nevertheless, the processes involved 
are clearly similar to those in monosyllabic lengthening and in the vowel lengthening 
discussed under (c) below. 


(b) Vowel shortening 


5.199 Another method of equalizing the length of stress feet is to shorten 
over-heavy syllables, that is, syllables containing a long vowel (diphthong) 
and two consonants.'” Shortening of such structures was achieved in OE 
by shortening the long vowel, as exemplified in bremblas < *brémblas, see 
§5.78(2), godspell ‘gospel’ < gddspell, see Luick (1914-40: §204A1), and 
in many cases where a geminate consonant is followed by /r/, such as neddre 
‘adder’ < néddre, blaeddran ‘bladders’, riccra ‘more powerful’. In some 
instances shortening in inflected forms, such as attres ‘poison’ gen.sg., moddra 
‘mothers’, can be analogically extended to uninflected forms, as indicated 
by consonant doubling in attor, moddor, etc. 


' The change is usually described as taking place when three consonants follow the 


long vowel, see, for example, Luick (1914-40: §204.1), Campbell (1959: §285). But 
given the structure of OE syllables, see §2.80-1, it seems preferable to say that the 
change takes place if two consonants follow in the same syllable, and that further 
the following syllable must begin with a consonant. An analogous situation holds for 
the change described in §5.200, and see further §5.201. 

* An exception to these changes occurs when the following consonant cluster is /st + 
liquid, for example, wréstlian ‘wrestle’, hence ME wrestlen alongside wrastlen, péostre 
‘dark’. No doubt this is a consequence of the special status of /s/ + stop consonant 
clusters in OE, see §2.83.1, also Luick (1914-40: §204A3). A comparison with PDE 
may be helpful, see Hogg and McCully (1987: 48-9). 


5.200 In addition to the changes described in §5.199, long vowels were 
also shortened when followed by at least one consonant in the same syllable 
and two further syllables.' This change is clearly a further instantiation 
of the tendency to equalize stress feet. Typical examples include: bletsian 
‘bless’, cf. blod ‘blood’, compounds in en-, such as endemes ‘together’, 
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endleofan ‘eleven’, enwintre ‘one year old’, cf. @nne ‘one’ acc.sg.masc., 
compounds in sam-, such as samcucu ‘half-dead’, samboren ‘prematurely 


born’.?? 


' In some cases shortening appears to take place before geminates even when only 


one syllable follows. Thus Angl enne, see below and §5.79(1), Nbr leassa ‘less’ with 
back umlaut of /z/, sioddan ‘since’, with back umlaut of /i/, see §5.107, LWS sylla, 
sylra ‘better’, with sel- > syl-, see §5.171n2, also Nbr sella, where the absence of (oe) 
spellings more probably indicates a short vowel than a long, see §5.77. For other 
possible examples see Campbell (1959: §286). 

> Then by analogical reformation forms such as sambdl ‘weak’. 

> There are a further number of cases where vowel shortening occurs outside the 
limits of §§5.199-200. Such forms are indicated by orthographic doubling of a single 
intervocalic consonant, which probably also reflects a phonological doubling, and they 
are exemplified by, for example, recéan ‘care’, Orittig ‘thirty’. For discussion of this 
obscure and uncertain change see Campbell (1959: §287). 


5.201 The changes described above are clearly related. In terms of the 
environments in which they occur it can be seen that a long vowel is 
shortened before two consonants and one following weakly stressed syllable 
or before one consonant and two following weakly stressed syllables, and 
that in each case the immediately following syllable must begin with a 
consonant. Therefore the changes can be characterized in a unitary fashion, 
approximately as follows: 


V = [-long] /__ C(C), J, [C-- Ja (L-- lol 


Condition: either a or b. 


(c) Vowel lengthening 


5.202 In apparent contrast to the changes discussed in (b), during the 
OE period short vowels became lengthened when followed by liquid or 
nasal + homorganic voiced consonant, that is, ld, rd, rl, rn, rd, rs,' mb, 
nd, ng. Thus we find examples such as gold > géld.? However, this can be 
seen as part of the same tendency to equalize the lengths of stress feet, 
in this case by the lengthening of short stressed syllables, see §5.198. For 
this to be the case it must be assumed that such consonant clusters had 
a special status in syllable structure, in that their behaviour was more 
akin to that of a single consonant than that of a bimoric cluster.’ This 
vowel lengthening, although presumably widespread, is not shown in the 
orthography, where vowel length is not regularly indicated, see §§2.4—-S, 
and must be deduced from its interaction with other OE sound changes 
and the fact that in eME vowels in these circumstances behave as long 
vowels. 
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' The fricative in rs, rd clusters would only be voiced in OE when a voiced segment 


immediately followed, hence voiceless with unlengthened preceding vowel in fers ‘verse’, 


but voiced with lengthened preceding vowel in éarsas ‘buttocks’. 


* [indicate long vowels due to this process by a circumflex to distinguish them from 


etymologically long vowels. 

> Evidence in support of this position comes from ME changes such as the loss of 
certain voiced stops after a preceding resonant, such as in lamb, and also from the 
phonotactics of PDE syllables, see, for example, Hogg and McCully (1987: 45-7). 


5.203 A typical example of this change is éild > cild ‘child’, and hence 
similarly héard ‘hard’, céorl ‘churl’, béarn ‘child’, éorde ‘earth’, wyrsa 
‘worse’, climban ‘climb’, bindan ‘bind’, lang ‘long’. As the account in § 5.202 
implies, the change did not take place in weakly stressed words, such as 
séeolde ‘should’, and ‘and’. Furthermore, the change seems not to have 
taken place, in OE at least, in many words where it might have been 
expected. Thus we find LWS wurd ‘word’, swurd ‘sword’, wurdian ‘honour’, 
forms which only developed where the vowel was short, see §§5.183-6. 
In contrast note the failure of seld ‘seat’ to develop to **syld, which is 
best explained by the assumption of séld, see §5.171n2. 


5.204 This sound change gave rise to a considerable degree of variation 
in words where a third consonant would directly follow the homorganic 
cluster in inflected forms, for in such cases the change was prevented. Thus 
we find éildru ‘children’ alongside cild, and so in many other cases. This 
variation seems often to have been levelled away in favour of the short 
vowel, as ME developments testify. The levelling away of the long vowel 
was no doubt in part favoured because the sound change seems never to have 
been fully implemented, at least before groups, see Jordan (1974: §22). 


(d) Summary 


5.205 The changes described in (a) above were undoubtedly due to 
syllable phonotactics which remained constant throughout the period, and 
hence they would occur whenever the appropriate situation arose. The 
other changes, however, were no doubt consequent upon shifting syllable 
phonotactics and are datable within the period. In the case of the vowel 
shortenings, examples such as bremblas and endemes do not necessarily 
prove that the shortening took place before the time of i-umlaut, but they 
must have taken place before raising of /e/ before nasals, see §§5.78(2), 
5.79(1). Further, the examples cited in §5.200n1 show that the shortening 
must have occurred before the time of back umlaut and similarly or later 
dated changes. We may therefore conclude that vowel shortening was 
already operative by the time of the earliest texts. The somewhat sporadic 
nature of vowel lengthening, together with the absence of orthographic 
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evidence, makes the dating of that change rather more difficult. But the 
presence of back umlaut in Nbr behbionda ‘behind’, Kt siondan ‘they are’, 
and the development of /zx/ > /e/ before a nasal in, for example, sendan 
‘send’, as against the failure of séld to develop to **syld, would imply that 
the change is probably to be dated c.ninth century, see further Bilbring 
(1900a: 87-9; 1902: §205A2). 


XIX Monophthongization of diphthongs 


5.206 In this section two quite different processes of monophthongization 
are discussed. Firstly, in §§5.207-9, I discuss a process of monophthongiza- 
tion due to shift in prominence which is occasionally seen in some LWS 
and INbr texts. Secondly, in §§5.210-14, I discuss the even later process 
of monophthongization which can be seen as the beginnings of the eME 
tendency for all OE diphthongs to be lost. 


5.207 In both LWS and INbr there are a few scattered forms which seem 
to indicate that a shift in prominence could occur so that the second element 
of a diphthong was the more prominent, so leading to a monophthongi- 
zation via loss of the first element. In LWS the forms most often involve a 
preceding palatal consonant, either /{/ or /j/, for example, scawian ‘observe’ 
< scéawian, ongdn ‘against’ < ongéan. Interestingly, there are also a few 
forms involving preceding /s/, which may be further evidence in favour of 
a prepalatal allophone of /s/, hence sufon < seofon, see further §§2.62, 
5.171n2, and the change is usually restricted to examples after /s/ in 
INbr. 


5.208 Examples in LWS of the above change include: ECHom scdwie, 
scawiad, forms of séawian, PsGI(I) 72.4 scawung, occasional, not Alfric, 
sufon, ECHom II 223.62 ongan, WSB tf sufoda ‘seventh’, see for the forms 
after /s/ Brunner (1965: §125A1). In INbr the principal examples are all 
after /s/, hence Ru2 solf ‘self’? < seolf, Li, Ru2 soda ‘afterwards’ < siodda, 
see §5.107, Li, DurRitGl sulfer, cf. Li seulfres gen.sg. Additional examples 
are DurRitGl 197.8 + fouer ‘four’ < féower, 24.8 + gitrowalice ‘faithfully’ 
< -treow-, see Lindelof (1890: 43). These latter forms not after /s/ are, 
however, scarcely trustworthy. 


5.209 Further evidence for the above change is found in some late texts 
where the spellings (geo, gea) and (eo, ea) have become confused initially. 
Thus we find Brun 9(D) + gealgodon ‘they defended’ for ealgodon, BenRW 
42.6 gearfooe ‘difficult’ for earfode, RecCGl 11.22 geornustlice ‘therefore’ 
for eornustlice, Ch 1467.1 agiode ‘happened’ for aéode, and, with loss of 
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(g), WaldA 25 t éoc ‘help’ for gé0c, And 1625 eador ‘together’ for geador 
(with initial /y/ or /g/). 


5.210 Towards the end of the OE period the diphthongs /eo, eo/ and /#a, 
za/' became monophthongs in almost all dialects, the only exception being 
Kt, where the long diphthongs underwent a separate development, see 
§ 5.213. In the case of /é0, eo/ the monophthongization was to /o(:)/, as is 
confirmed by the Anglo-Norman influenced spellings (ue, oe, 0) in eME. 
The implication of this is that the change was caused by the loss of the 
second, less prominent, element of the diphthong (thus contrasting strongly 
with the change discussed in §§2.207-9), but that in the process of that 
loss the feature of rounding was transferred to the first element. In the case 
of /ea, za/ the monphthongization was straightforwardly to /z(1)/, by loss 
of the second element. The change is very poorly represented in OE texts, 
partly no doubt because of the conservative influence of the Schriftsprache. 
But it would also be the case that (eo) could be used equally well for /o(:)/ 
and for /eo, eo/, since usually no phonemic merger or split is caused by the 
change and in the standard language earlier /o(:)/ from i-umlaut, represented 
by (oe), had long been lost. Shortly after the monophthongization of /sa, 
za/ the short phoneme participated in the merger of /e/ and /a/, see 
§5.215-16. The monophthongization of these diphthongs may be approxi- 
mately characterized as follows: 


Bel aonal 7 ba 


By this time the /10, io/ diphthongs which had been retained in Nbr up to the time 
of LiGl, see §5.159, must have merged with /éo, eo/, see Ekwall (1923: 199). 


5.211 The monophthongization of /eo, eo/ is scarcely represented in texts 
until the very end of the period.' Even in texts written c.1100, such as 
Ps(K), the usual spelling is (eo), but there are a number of (e) spellings, 
such as hera ‘their’ (frequently), erban ‘earth’ infl. (2x), 67.34 hefenas 
(beside heofena), 148.14 heuenan ‘heaven’ dat.pl., werc ‘work’ and forms 
(4x), Péwa ‘servant? and forms (5x), gémerung (< *géomrung)* ‘moaning’ 
(5x), betwénan ‘between’ (2x), péda ‘people’ (2x), and many single examples 
of other words. Rather less frequently there occur (0) spellings, as in stor- 
ran ‘stars’ (2x), 95.11 hofenas, 105.20 hora, 103.6 dopnes ‘deepness’. For 
further examples from this and other texts see C. Sisam and Sisam (1959: 
§62). The spelling variations no doubt reflect uncertainty over the most 
proper representation of the new sound, and preference for (e) over (0) 
need not be taken to imply monophthongization to /e(1)/. In the first half 
of the eleventh century such (e) spellings are found on coins with some 
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frequency, see for discussion Colman (1984: 122), so that their generally 
later appearance in mss. is most probably due to the persistence of ortho- 
graphic convention. 


' Apparent examples from much earlier texts are undoubtedly due to scribal error, 


for example, PsGl(A) 27.3 hortum ‘heart’ dat.pl. 


> The form is difficult, for gedmrung normally has a rising diphthong due to palatal 


diphthongization of */o:/, see §§5.59-60, hence ME 3omer ‘misery’. It seems likely 
that the form is due to a sporadic shift of prominence to the first element. 


5.212 The monophthongization of /aa, za/ is scarcely represented in texts 
dating from the beginning of the eleventh century and examples such as 
/ECHom II 9 74.75 elle ‘all’ are sporadic in the most reliable WS mss., 
see, however, Schlemilch (1914) for further details.’ Parallel to the monoph- 
thongization of /éo, eo/, (2) spellings for the monophthongized diphthong 
are found on coins of the first half of the the eleventh century, see further 
Colman (1984: 121-3). In later texts (2) spellings become much more 
frequent, as exemplified in Ps(K) elle ‘all’ (7x), beerfan ‘pauper’ (12x), 
héfod, héuod ‘head’ (9x) and other words. Notably, the same text also 
has occasional inverted spellings of (ea) for @, such as 106.35 weatera 
‘water’ gen.pl., 118.133 éaniz ‘any’, 121.3 déalnimende ‘taking part’.* 


1 


Occasional Nbr forms such as Li toweerd, Li, Rul derf, perf, Ru2 néddcerfe may 
show the change already beginning in Nbr dialects by the end of the tenth century. 

2 In Ps(K), as in some other texts, see Luick (1914-40: §279), also C. Sisam and 
Sisam (1959: §61), there is a tendency for éa which is the result of palatal diphthongi- 
zation to monophthongize to /e(:)/ rather than /z(:)/, as exemplified by a number of 
(e) spellings, such as cestra ‘city’ (2x). This may indicate that the first element of the 
diphthong due to palatal diphthongization was higher than [z], see §5.49. 


5.213 In contrast to the situation in other dialects, in Kt the long diphthongs 
/eo, za/ do not monophthongize. ME evidence shows that this was because 
in Kt long diphthongs prominence tended to shift from the first element to 
the second, so that they became rising, or at least level-stress, diphthongs, 
see Jordan (1974: §82 and references). There is also some evidence to show 
that the Kt short diphthongs could be similarly affected, see Kuhn and 
Quirk (1953: 50) and references therein. 


5.214 Although the evidence from eleventh- and twelfth-century texts 
would imply that monophthongization only began to be fully implemented 
in the second half of the eleventh century, this may well be misleading, 
since established orthographic conventions would inhibit the scribal recog- 
nition of the change, see Luick (1914-40: §355). Furthermore, in the case 
of /eo, eo/ there was no phonological necessity for the recognition of the 
change, see §5.211. In this context, therefore, the existence of spellings on 
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coins indicating monophthongs and the sporadic occurrence of such spellings 
elsewhere assume particular importance, and perhaps point to a date c.1000 
for monophthongization. In any case the shift of /aéa/ > /z/ must precede 
the merger of /z/ and /a/, which may be a mid eleventh-century change, 
see §5.216 below. Furthermore, since it seems probable that the shift of 
weor > wur involved a stage through [o], see §5.183, and since that change 
belongs to the tenth century, see §5.187, this might be taken to imply that 
/eo/, at least, was already being monophthongized well before 1000. 


XX Merger of /z/ and /a/ 


5.215 For almost all of the OE period there were two low short vowel 
phonemes, namely /z/ and /a/,' although the phonemic contrast may have 
been marginal, see §2.13 and references. At the end of the period, however, 
these two phonemes merged. The phonetic quality of the merged sound is 
difficult to determine, see esp. Lass (1976: 105-34), but phonemically it 
may be safest simply to interpret it as a low vowel, that is, /a/, not further 
specified as front or back. 


' Naturally this is not the position in Kt after the operation of #-raising, see 
§§5.189-91, and the position in second fronting dialects was more complex, see 
§§5.87-92. 


5.216 Although (a) spellings for earlier @ or & < ea do not start to appear 
until c.1100' in mss., such spellings do occur on coins during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, and not simply before back vowels, cf. Campbell 
(1959: §329.3n2). Thus we find t+ Alfsie, cited in Colman (1984: 121). 
This may, as Colman argues, be evidence that the merger had begun before 
the time of the Conquest. 


' Thus Ps(K) has only a very few examples of such (a) spellings, for example, 108.9 
barn ‘children’, 138.10 halt ‘it shall hold’. 


Unstressed vowels 


6.1 The most plausible reconstruction of the vowel system of unstressed 
syllables at the beginning of the OE period would suggest the following 
short vowels: */i, e, a, u/, and the following long vowels: */i:, 21, ut, o1/. 
The long vowels were the result of either over-long vowels or diphthongs 
in Gmc, see Chapter 3 for this and other details of the development of 
unstressed vowels in Gmc, also §6.27 and n1. The existence of long vowels 
in unstressed syllables at this time suggests that the effects of the earlier 
Gmc stress system remained at least to some extent, although diphthongs 
could no longer appear in unstressed syllables, see §3.33 and also §6.27(4). 
The most important features of the development of unstressed vowels in 
OE are the reduction in length (VV > V, V > ©) of such vowels, and the 
reduction in the number of contrasts in the system. However, unstressed 
vowels, early in OE, also participated in a number of sound changes which 
affected stressed vowels, particularly first fronting and associated changes. 


I First fronting and associated changes 


6.2 The first fronting of unstressed */a/ in general proceeded similarly to 
that of its stressed counterpart. The principal inflexional forms where front- 
ing of */a/ took place were: (1) nom.sg. of weak fem. and neut. nouns, such 
as tunge ‘tongue’ < *tunge < *tunga < *tungon; (2) past ind.sg. of weak 
verbs, such as fremede ‘I performed’ < *framide < *framida < *framidom; 
(3) gen.sg. of a-stem nouns, such as stdnes ‘stone’ < *stdnes < *stdnas < 
*stainas. Outside inflexions the change is seen with the suffix -ig < -eg < 
-e& < *-ag, for example, hdlig ‘holy’, manig ‘many’.'” Since in unstressed 
syllables a following intervocalic nasal would belong uniquely to the following 
syllable, see §2.81, first fronting would proceed unhindered in such cases. 
Thus disyllabic nouns and adjectives such as fegen ‘glad’, megen ‘might’, 
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péoden ‘prince’ have -en from inflected forms such as pl. Péodenas < 
*béodenos < *héodands.’ Particularly frequent parallel examples are found 
in the past parts. of strong verbs, such as riden ‘ridden’.* 


' The stage immediately after first fronting is seen in EpGl hunaeg (2x) ‘honey’, 824 


(also CorpGl 1621) popaeg ‘poppy’. 

> Gmc */a:/ in unstressed syllables normally underwent the same development to 
/ze1/, Angl /ex/ as in stressed syllables, see §§3.22—5. After the period of first fronting, 
etc., however, it was shortened, see §6.28. It is possible that fretwe ‘ornament’, geatwe 
‘armour’ (beside getawa) show early shortening to */a/ with development as above 
followed by syncope, but see §2.91n4. 

Similarly CaedH(M) 1 hefaen- ‘heaven’ alongside the more usual heofon. 

EpGl, ErfGl regularly have -n, for example, 814 forslaegcen ‘struck down’, alongside 
other forms with -in < IE -en, such as 744 forsleginum. But CorpGl does not have 
such forms with the possible exception of 918 afigaen ‘fried’. For discussion of this 
form see Wynn (1956: 111-12) and references. 
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6.3. When */a/ was followed by a tautosyllabic nasal, then, as with stressed 
*/a/, see §§5.3-6, it would appear that the vowel was nasalized at a time 
prior to first fronting and that this nasalization prevented fronting from 
taking place. It is notable, however, that the forms involved are regularly 
spelled with <a>,' contrasting with the stressed vowel development, and this 
implies that the normal development in unstressed was merely to /a/. Typical 
examples are found in the infinitive of verbs, the nom.pl. and other inflexions 
of weak nouns, and parallel inflexions of weak adjectives, such as helpan 
‘help’, guman ‘men’, blindan ‘blind’. 


' For words with <o>, see §6.4. 


6.4 Several groups of words show developments which are exceptional 
with regard to §§6.2-3. These exceptions are exemplified in subsections 
(1) and (2) below, and the phenomena are discussed in (3) below. 


(1) A number of words demonstrate apparent failure of first fronting 
with */a/ not before a nasal. The words fall into three groups: (a) 
non-lexical items or forms of the copula wesan; (b) the originally 
secondary-stressed elements of obscured compounds or prefixed nouns; 
(c) unstressed verbal prefixes. Instances of each of these are: (a) ac 
‘but’, bwa ‘who’, swa ‘so’, was ‘was’, alongside much more frequent 
wees, nas ‘wasn’t’, very rare alongside usual n@s; (b) and-, ondsworu 
‘answer’, here-pad, pod ‘main road’, sibfat ‘journey’, occasionally 
alongside sibfct; (c) of-, ot-, unstressed variants of @f-, et, see §2.88. 
As can be seen, in such instances the usual spelling of the vowel is 
(a), but otherwise less frequent (0) is normal in unstressed prefixes. 
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(2) 


In some words where Gmc */a/ stands before a nasal the development 
is to a form normally spelled (0) rather than (a). These words fall into 
two groups, cf. above: (a) non-lexical items; (b) the secondary-stressed 
elements of compounds or prefixed nouns. Instances of the first group 
are: hwone ‘who’ acc.sg., bwon instr.sg., pone ‘that’ acc.sg., pon instr.sg., 
on ‘on’, hwonne ‘when’, hwonon ‘whence’. Except in the case of 
hwonon, where the more frequent form is hwanon, spellings with (a) 
are rare. In the second group there is often a further development to 
(u), hence: dcumba ‘oakum’, efpunca ‘offence’ (more frequently efbanca, 
ceefponca), furlung ‘furlong’ (more frequently furlang, occasionally furlong),’ 
licuma ‘body’ (occasionally, beside usual lichama, lichoma). 

It would seem certain that the changes described in (1) and (2) are 
largely parallel. Nevertheless, both the environments in which they 
occur and the developments which are reflected by the spellings are 
problematical. Concerning the environment, it is clear that the changes 
take place neither in primary-stressed syllables nor in wholly unstressed 
syllables. The latter point is made clear by the behaviour of Gme */a/ 
in unstressed inflexional endings, such as tunge ‘tongue’, guman ‘men’. 
Rather, the changes appear to be restricted to syllables which either 
formerly bore secondary stress or are the more heavily stressed syllables 
of non-lexical items. There appears to be no non-arbitrary method of 
satisfactorily describing this situation. For the sake of convenience the 
term ‘tertiary stress’ appears to be the most convenient.’ In terms of 
the actual developments, the regularity of (0) spellings for Gmc */a/ 
+ nasal would suggest that here the development was to /o/, rather 
than to [a] or [p] as in fully stressed syllables, see §5.3, although it is 
likely that there would have been an intermediate stage */a/, see §6.7. 
This would seem to be confirmed by the (u) spellings exemplified above, 
which would allow the possibility of further raising to /u/ in tertiary- 
stressed position. For the examples of Gmc */a/ not followed by a nasal, 
the (a) spellings are most obviously interpreted as representations of 
/a/ with the possibility of raising to /o/ under obscure conditions. 


' Sw is not found in Alfric and is generally more common in EWS than in LWS. 


It is to be derived from Gmce stressed *swda > swe, with shortening in positions of 
reduced stress. The parallel forms in Angl are swe, cf. CaedH, Ps(A) swé. Similar forms 
are not found for wa. The alternative Nbr form sw@ is not explicable in the above 
terms and remains difficult, see further §3.25n3. 

2 And-, ondswaru is of course ambiguous between the present development and 
restoration of a before a back vowel. 

> But not slung ‘Kt measure of land’, which cannot be from sélh+lang, since **sullung 
does not occur, nor do forms with a, and forms with o are rare, see Campbell (1959: 
§333n1). 

* This is not to imply that tertiary stress actually existed as a phonological phenomenon 
in OE. The term is merely a convenience to describe a group whose stress status is obscure. 
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6.5 The development of the Gmc diphthong */ai/ in secondary-stressed 
syllables could parallel the development in primary-stressed syllables, that 
is, */ai/ > /at/, hence forms such as -stén, for example, cweornstan ‘mill- 
stone’, and many similar forms. But this /a:/, and also examples of /a:/ 
from Inguaeonic loss of nasal, such as *ordp ‘breath’ < *oranp, could then 
be subject to shortening to */a/ if the secondary stress was weakened. 
Consequently, in line with the developments of §6.4(1), both (a) and (o) 
spellings are found, but in these cases the latter greatly predominate, for 
example, eofot ‘crime’, cf. EpGl 854 ebbatis, earfop ‘trouble’, cf. Mart 
5.1280 earfap-, éorod ‘troop’, cf. AldV 1.377 éorada, wulmod ‘distaff? .'* 
The only certain example due to Inguaeonic loss of nasal is orp, alongside 
orap, see above. 


' Further possible forms are béot ‘boast’ < *bi-hat, see §5.124n4, and innop, innap 


‘the inside (of the body)’. But the former shows diphthongization due to hiatus resolu- 
tion, where the normal result is /eo/, see §5.136, and the latter is preferably to be 
derived from earlier *innop-, with (a)-spellings due to late confusion of unstressed 
vowels. 

° For alternative developments of earfop, éorod, see §6.29. 


6.6 It is only reasonable to assume that, where first fronting and other 
changes associated with stressed syllables took place also in unstressed 
syllables, the chronology of the changes was the same in both types of 
syllable. The exceptional developments discussed in §§6.4-5, however, 
appear to have been rather later, for they are more common in late texts 
than in early ones. Furthermore, they are in part dependent upon shifts 
such as the obscuration of compounds and the subsequent weakening of 
stress. For further evidence that they belong to a later, if uncertainly dated, 
period, see the discussion of breaking in §6.7. 


II_ Breaking, palatal diphthongization, i-umlaut, 
and back umlaut 


6.7 As stated in §6.1, diphthongs did not occur in unstressed syllables 
in OE. Consequently, the development of diphthongs by breaking which 
occurred in stressed syllables was not paralleled in unstressed syllables.' 
The principal relevant examples concern the breaking of */z/, which in 
unstressed syllables was retracted to /a/ rather than diphthongized. The 
usual environment for the retraction was ‘tertiary’ stress (see §6.4 and n3), 
that is, in the second element of obscured compounds or in the initial 
syllable of function words. Examples of the first type are: hlafard ‘lord’, 
andward ‘present’, toward ‘towards’, Ch 1197.20 wiaralde ‘world’, and 
many second elements of proper names, as in H0elbald, etc. Examples of 
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the second type are nalles ‘not at all’ (< *netalles, see 5.152), WSCp art 
‘thou art’ (3x), CP 203.15 darf ‘thou needest’, but these vary with stressed 
forms, that is, mealles, and the more usual eart, pearf.’ Since the relevant 
environment is ‘tertiary’ stress, this /a/, which is likely to have merged with 
the sound developed from Gmc */a/ + nasal in the same stress environment, 
see §6.4, is then subject to raising to /o/, hence the usual hlaford, weorold, 
efolsiga, and very occasional toword. Sometimes there is further raising to 
/a/, hence occasional LWS hlafurd, also at MtGI(Li) 2.28, frequent weoruld, 
and in Ru2 forms of eofulsiga. 


' Because secondary stress is regularly retained in inflected forms, see §2.89, giving, 


for example, andweardan, the diphthong of inflected forms could then be transferred, 
presumably with secondary stress also, to uninflected forms, giving frequent andweard, 
similarly toweard. The phonological reflex of the analogy is found in forms such as 
frequent andwerd, towerd, with monophthongization of the analogical diphthong. For 
LiGl toweerd, however, see §5.212n1. The same diphthongal forms are often found 
with proper names also, such as Beornheard, where the spelling may be a reflection 
of etymology. PPs 104.17 hlafwearde is most probably due to diphthongization in 
secondary-stressed syllables, as above, rather than to the retention of compound stress. 
* It is not possible to distinguish the development in Nbr efalsiga ‘blaspheme’ from 
normal Angl retraction, cf. Angl halsian, WS healsian, but loss of /h/ shows that the 
syllable does not have secondary stress. Similarly EWS onwald ‘authority’ could either 
be due to the present developments or be a characteristic EWS form deriving from the 
so-called a-dialect, see §5.15 and n2. Its relatively high frequency alongside onweald 
might be due to a combination of the two factors, if it is not to be treated as a lexically 
idiosyncratic phenomenon, see §5.15n2 and references. 

> Nbr ar6 ‘thou art’ cannot be explained by combinative breaking, see §5.29, and 
should therefore, perhaps, be treated in parallel with WS art. But its frequency is 
striking, and thus ought to be related to the Nbr instances of retraction in stressed 
syllables. 


6.8 Examples where unstressed */i/ was in an environment for breaking 
are largely restricted to instances with a preceding /w/, and here there 
appear to have been two possible developments. Firstly, the /i/ might remain, 
hence fulwibt ‘baptism’, nawihbt ‘nothing’. Secondly the preceding /w/ might 
cause retraction to /u/, hence alternative forms such as ndnwubt, fullubt 
(also with loss of /w/ in an unstressed syllable), betwuh, betwux ‘between’.' 


' The suggestion by Biilbring (1902: §422), Campbell (1959: §338n1) that eKt Ch 
1200.20 + Cialbarht is a genuine development from -beorht seems unlikely. It is more 
probably an error for -biarht, -bearht. 


6.9 Even in WS there is no sign of palatal diphthongization of front 
vowels in unstressed positions. In EWS especially, when a palatal consonant 
occurs before an unstressed back vowel, spellings such as sécean ‘seek’ 
occur alongside sééan, but these must be regarded as diacritical to signify 
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the palatal consonant. This is confirmed by the relative rarity of such spell- 
ings in LWS. For further discussion see §2.68. 


6.10 The operation of i-umlaut in unstressed syllables appears in principle 
to have been parallel to that in stressed syllables. However, the front rounded 
vowels /y(1), o(:)/ were unrounded at some very early prehistoric stage, 
developing eventually as /e/.' In all cases shortening would occur regularly, see 
§6.28. Typical examples of i-umlaut in unstressed syllables are as follows: 


(1) */u/: *ufumist > yfemest ‘upmost’, * gaduling > gedeling ‘companion’, 
and many similar forms. All such forms also show i-umlaut of the 
preceding stressed vowel, and that umlaut presumably occurred at the 
same time. For further discussion and examples see §5.76. 

(2) */ox/:* the most widespread examples involve the *-oj- formative of 
the present tense of weak class 2 verbs, which develops > *-ej- > *-ij- > 
-i-, hence /ufian ‘love’ and other verbs of the same class. Other examples 
involve the suffix *-ddi, as in hdcede ‘hooked’, hringede ‘ringed’, 
or the suffix *-rdni (> *-réni > *-rene > -erne by metathesis), as in 
stiperne ‘southern’. 

(3) */a/: examples involve the pres.part. ending -ende (< *-andi) and the 
infl.inf. -enne (< *-anjai).’ As with the same change in stressed syllables, 
the spelling (a) can be found, especially here in Nbr and Rul. For 
discussion see §5.78(1). 

(4) */z/: the most frequent examples involve the suffixes -estre, -ettan 
(< *-astri, -attjan), for example, séamestre ‘seamstress’, hléapettan 
‘leap’. But examples are also found in polysyllabic forms, such as e&pele 
‘noble’, where the vowel is often syncopated, as in magden ‘maiden’ 
< *magadin, see §6.15.* 


' Presumably the unrounding of */y/ was in the first instance to */i/, with later lower- 


ing to /e/, see §6.50n2. 


2 


For i-umlaut of */o/ the form stdnehtan ‘stony’ is often cited, but this is more pro- 
bably from stanibt with exceptional lowering of /i/, see §6.51. However, EpGl 166 
clibecti ‘steep’, cf. clifiht, is probably a genuine example, see Luick (1914-40: §302.2). 
> The form -ande, frequent in WS and Nbr, absent only in Ps(A) and CollGl 49 of 
the major texts, is due to the uninflected inf. -an, and NNbr -ande, frequent in weak 
class 2, occasionally elsewhere, is similarly analogical. Note also Ru2 gangande ‘going’ 
and a few other forms. 

* In the case of hegtess ‘witch’ < *hagatussi medial /z/ was subject to iterative umlaut. 
Note that it must be assumed that the medial vowel was subject to first fronting, no 
doubt because the following back vowel was at that time in a different stress foot. 


6.11 Since diphthongs could not occur in unstressed syllables, back umlaut 
is normally absent from such environments. However, back umlaut could 
occur in secondary-stressed syllables, examples being: endleofan ‘eleven’, 
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the Kt Ch 1482.10 geornliocar ‘more eagerly’, Lch II séiptearo (5x) ‘pitch’ 
(< *-teoro, see §5.42 and n1),' -tiogopa, -teogopa ‘-tieth’, Ps(A) ondwleota 
(frequent), MtGl(Ru1) ondwliota, -u (6x) ‘face’. When secondary stress is 
lost, the diphthong may be simplified either as the original vowel or as the 
nearest corresponding back vowel. Examples of the former are: endlifan, 
-licor (also -licost without diphthongized forms), -tigopa. Examples of the 
latter are: endlufon, ondwlata, sciptara, rare -lucor, -lucost, -togopa.’ 


' But -teara could be due to analogical extension of breaking, see §5.22n3. If so, it 


should be taken under §6.7n1. 
2 #Erendraca ‘messenger’, widerbraca ‘adversary’ are different formations alongside 
erendwreca, widerbreca. 


6.12 It can reasonably be assumed, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the principal changes described in this section occurred at 
the same time as the parallel changes in stressed syllables. Where these 
changes resulted in a diphthong in a secondary-stressed syllable which was 
later to become unstressed, the monophthongization may be presumed to 
be contemporaneous with the stress reduction. 


III Syncope and apocope 


6.13 In OE vowels in unstressed syllables were at various times subject 
to general processes of reduction in length. The normal consequence of such 
processes was that the length of unstressed vowels was reduced by one mora, 
so that short vowels were lost and long vowels became short vowels. In this 
section we deal with the various losses of short vowels in the earliest peri- 
ods, whilst in section IV we deal with the early shortenings of long vowels. 
The two processes must be seen, however, as phonologically parallel. 


6.14 In all medial unstressed syllables the nonhigh vowels /e, 2, a/’ were 
subject to syncope in all environments except where the syllable was closed. 
Thus nonhigh vowel syncope occurs both after heavy syllables, as in 
péodnes ‘prince’ gen.sg. < *béodenees, and after light syllables, as in awles 
‘hook’ gen.sg. < *aweles. Equally, the change affects both unumlauted 
vowels, as in the above examples, and umlauted vowels, for example, 
meegden ‘maiden’ < *magatin, provided that the result of umlaut is a non- 
high vowel. Examples of failure of syncope in closed syllables are seen with 
the suffixes -estre, -ettan, for examples see §6.10(4).* For discussion of the 
chronology of this change relative to i-umlaut, see §6.17 below.’ 


At the time of syncope Gmc */o/ had already lowered to /a/, see §6.28, and hence 


no examples of /o/ occurred in the environment for syncope. 
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2 Syncope does not occur in bedecian ‘beg’, perhaps because an unacceptable medial 


consonant cluster would result, see Luick (1914-40: §303A1). 
> The syncope which affects /e/ < */i/, as in yfles ‘evil’ gen.sg. of yfel, is of a later 
date, see §6.67. 


6.15 Examples of nonhigh vowel syncope are found in a variety of forms, 
but most frequently in inflected or derived forms of bisyllabic words char- 
acteristically ending in -en (including the past part. suffix), -el, -er, -eg (later 
-ig). All such forms are from earlier *-e@n, etc., which may demonstrate 
the shape of the vowel at the time of syncope, and typical examples are: 
awles, fegnes, halges, lifre, maegnes, Opres, all gen.sg. of awel ‘hook’, fegen 
‘happy’, halig (< haleg) ‘holy’, lifer ‘liver’, maegen ‘might’, oper ‘other’; 
gebundne, geworpne, masc.acc.sg. of past parts. gebunden ‘bound’, geworpen 
‘thrown’; fegnian ‘rejoice’ < fagen, opnian ‘open’ < open. In compounds 
where the first element is an a-stem noun, the thematic -a- is lost, for 
example, elmibtig ‘almighty’, deglic ‘daily’.! Examples can also be seen 
with the suffix -pa < *-ap6, for example, sceafpa ‘shaving’, spiwpa ‘vomit’, 
but these forms exist alongside forms such as sceafopa, spiwepba, from 
the alternative formations *-upd, *-ibd. The syncope is also found in the 
acc.sg.masc. of strong adjectives, such as gddne ‘good’ < *gddanon.* A 
further type is the regular comparative as in gléawra ‘wiser’, blindra ‘more 
blind’, hwetra ‘more active’, haligra ‘holier’, where the Gmc suffix *-6ra 
was subject to early shortening to */o/ and then developed regularly to /a/. 
Examples where an i-umlauted vowel suffers syncope are: ha@gtess ‘witch’ 
< *hegetyssi, lawrice ‘lark’ < *lawerice ‘lark’, maegden ‘maiden’, see §6.10(4) 
and n4. Amongst individual items with syncope are: hdtte ‘is called’ 
< *hatede with assimilation of /td/ > /tt/, hwapre ‘however’, cf. dpres 
above, sdwl ‘soul’ < Gme. *saiwalé. 


' By analogy the syncope is then extended to compounds with 6-stem nouns in the 


first element, such as gifst6l ‘gift-throne’. But in weak nouns such as gumcynn ‘human 
race’, heortléas ‘dispirited’, the syncope is regular since the thematic vowel was nonhigh. 
2 Tt is also probable that the fem.gen./dat.sg. -re of strong adjectives belongs here, 
for example, blindre ‘blind’. If such forms are from *-aiz6z, *-aizai, WGmc monoph- 
thongization to */z:/ must have been followed by very early shortening to /z/, since 
only syncopated forms are found, cf. nomina agentis such as leornere ‘learner’ without 
syncopation. Alternatively, the forms may be derived from *-ez6z, *-ezai, pronominal 
endings seen in the declension of OHG dera, deru, in which case syncope of /e/ is 
predictable. 

> Also to be taken here is exe infl. form of ex ‘axe’ < *ecesee, etc. which is extended 
to the nom.sg. Merc acus, @cesum dat.pl. are from the alternative form *acus-, and 
Nbr acas- appears to be due to confusion of unstressed vowels, see Campbell (1959: 
§341n2). 


6.16 Since syncope often occurs in the inflected forms of polysyllabic 
words, it naturally gives rise to many morphological alternations of the 
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type exemplified in §6.15. Consequently, the syncope is often levelled away, 
to give forms such as aweles, haliges, etc.' Such levelling away is particularly 
frequent in the past part., hence gebundene, geworpene, etc. 


' Pope (1967-8: 184-5) notes that AZlfric manuscripts of the eleventh century regularly 


show syncope if the following inflexional vowel is back, hence halga, halgan, halgum, 
but elsewhere the medial vowel is restored, hence hdligre, haligne, haligra, hdlige, 
haliges. But, as he notes, it is possible that (i) is merely a diacritic to indicate /j/, see 
further §7.76n2. 


6.17 Nonhigh vowel syncope must have occurred after the time of i-umlaut, 
for otherwise forms such as m@gden would have undergone umlaut of the 
stressed vowel (<**ma@egdin). On the other hand this syncope must have 
been earlier than lowering of unstressed /i/ > /e/, for such vowels are not 
lost if they are not in the environment for high vowel syncope. Typical 
examples are cynedom ‘kingdom’, and the past tenses of weak class 1 verbs, 
such as nerede ‘saved’. 


6.18 The unstressed high vowels /i/ and /u/ were also subject to loss, 
although in a slightly different set of environments from that discussed in 
§§6.13-17. Medially /i/ and /u/ were subject to syncope in open syllables 
after a heavy syllable, for example, hirde ‘heard’ < *hiride < *hauzida. 
Finally, /i/ and /u/ were subject to apocope in open syllables after either a 
heavy syllable or two light syllables, for example, word ‘words’ < *wordu, 
weorod ‘troops’ < *weorodu. After one light syllable only, however, /i, u/ 
remained both medially and finally, for example, nerede ‘saved’ < *nerida, 
scipu ‘ships’, and the same was true if the vowel was preceded by a heavy 
and a light syllable, for example, héafdu ‘heads’ < *héafudu with syncope 
rather than apocope. A coherent description of the environment for high 
vowel loss is difficult in purely segmental terms. However, if we assume 
that OE syllables were grouped into ‘rhythmemes’, and that rhythmemes 
contained maximally one heavy syllable or two light syllables, and that the 
head of the rhythmeme is the right-most node, it is possible to state the 
environment for the change as being an unstressed high vowel immediately 
preceded by the head of a rhythmeme.' 


1 


I owe the term ‘rhythmeme’ to Chris McCully, see McCully (1991) for further 
details and justification, especially in terms of OE metre and the phenomenon of 
resolution. The phonological analysis of the environment offered here is, however, 
largely based on Keyser and O’Neil (1985), who term the relevant processes ‘High 
Vowel Deletion’. It should, however, be pointed out that much else of their analysis 
is unacceptable as a diachronic account of OE. 


6.19 High vowel syncope in an open syllable’ after a heavy syllable 
is regularly found in a number of well-defined circumstances. Thus the 
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preterite of regular weak class 1 verbs, formed with medial /i/ followed 
by a dental suffix, would show syncope of that /i/ after a heavy syllable, 
for example, hirde ‘heard’, démde ‘judge’, and, with simplification of the 
consonant cluster, sende ‘sent’ < *sendida.’ There is no syncope after light 
syllables, for example, nerede ‘saved’, fremede ‘performed’. Syncope also 
occurs in the comparative of those adjectives which compare by means of 
*-iz60, *-ist, and hence show i-umlaut. Typical examples include: yldra ‘older’ 
(< *ealdira), gingra ‘younger’, lengra ‘longer’, strengra ‘stronger’ (alongside 
strangra < *strangara with the regular comparative, see §6.15). Other examples 
of high vowel syncope also occur in similar circumstances to nonhigh vowel 
syncope. Thus the syncope is frequent in inflected forms of bisyllabic words, 
such as engles, héafdes, heépnes, lytles, all gen.sg. of engel ‘angel’, héafod 
‘head’, hépen ‘heathen’, /ytel ‘little’. Note especially @lées ‘each’ < *@lié 
with shortening of */i:/ before the time of syncope. Original i- and u-stem 
adjectives would have suffered high vowel syncope in the acc.sg.masc. exactly 
parallel to that of the a-stems (see §6.15), hence blipne ‘happy’, beardne 
‘hard’ < *-inon, *-unOn, unless they had already transferred to the a-stems 
by the time of syncope. In personal names the diminutive *-ika is syncopated 
in LVD t Brynca, + Drémca, t Hynca. However, there is no syncopation 
of the vowel in the suffix -uc, even in inflected forms, such as bulluce dat.sg. 


of bulluc ‘bullock’. The explanation of such forms is uncertain. 
' As with nonhigh vowel syncope, the change does not usually occur in closed 
syllables, hence cyninges, léasunge, englisées, stanibte, other examples of the same 
suffixes in inflexion, and particularly the superlative forms of the adjectives cited below, 
such as yldest ‘oldest’. But especially with superlatives syncopated forms are often 
introduced analogically in LWS, see §6.24(2). Other examples of syncopation are 
usually rather late, such as cyng ‘king’, see $6.69. 
? But where the heavy syllable ends in a consonant cluster with a final liquid, for 
example, hyngrede ‘hungered’, there is normally no syncope, hence diglede ‘concealed’, 
fréfrede ‘comforted’, timbrede ‘built’, symblede ‘feasted’, wrixlede ‘exchanged’. The 
retention of the medial /e/ (</i/) appears to promote confusion with weak class 2 verbs, 
hence forms such as hyngrode develop and so present tense forms such as hyngrian. 
In Nbr especially, however, the syncope appears to be permitted and hence a syllabic 
liquid occurs, giving rise to frequent forms of the type hyngerde, see further 
§6.41n3. 
> But the lack of medial /i/ in verbs of the cwellan—cwealde ‘kill’, wyréan-worhte 
‘work’ type is of Gmc origin, and unrelated to the present changes, see Prokosch 
(1927). 


6.20 Apocope of /i, u/ occurs in absolute finality' immediately after the 
head of a rhythmeme (see §6.18 and n1) most commonly in a variety of 
inflected forms. Thus in a-stem neut.pl. we find forms of the type word, 
weorod against fatu ‘vessels’, héafodu ‘heads’; in 6-stem nom.sg. we find 
lar ‘learning’, netel ‘nettle’, geogup ‘youth’, séotung ‘shooting”* against gyfu 
‘gift’, sdwl ‘soul’ (see §6.15); in i-stem nom.sg. we find dél ‘part’, wyrm 
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‘worm’; in u-stem nom.sg. we find feld ‘field’, hand ‘hand’, against sunn 
‘son’, duru ‘door’; similar to the above are wa- and w6-stems such as 
péow ‘servant’, Iés ‘pasture’, against bearu ‘grove’, sinu ‘sinew’; finally there 
are the nom.pl. of athematic nouns, such as fét ‘feet’, béc ‘books’, against 
styde ‘posts’. Amongst verbs apocope is seen in the imp. of weak class 1 
verbs such as dém ‘judge!’, send ‘send!’, against freme ‘perform!’, here 
‘praise!’. Individual examples outside the above categories are: twa@m ‘two’ 
dat. < *twaimiz, possibly *twaimuz, similarly bém ‘them’? However, if 
final /i, u/ is followed by a consonant, apocope does not occur, hence 
geléded ‘led’, wéron ‘were’ and many others, with -ed, -on for older -id, 
-un. See, however, §6.24(2). 


' Hence apocope, like syncope, does not take place in closed syllables, for example, 


wordum ‘words’ dat. against word < wordu. 
* In forms similar to séotung but with the initial syllable heavy also, syncope occurs 
after two heavy syllables, for example, /éasung ‘falsehood’. 

Probably also to be included here is Angl milc ‘milk’, alongside WS meolc. In order 
to account for the lack of back umlaut it must be assumed that the nom.sg. is extended 
from gen.dat.sg. forms such as *milyci < *miluki, with apocope of final /i/ only at 
the same time as the apocope above. The WS form is from *meluk. The syncope of 
*milyé > milc is of later date, see §6.68. 


6.21 Loss of a high vowel also regularly occurs medially in compounds 
after a heavy syllable, for example, gisthis ‘inn’, hypscip ‘pirate ship’, 
meédland ‘meadow land’, flodweg ‘sea’, handseax ‘dagger’. However, such 
loss seems to have been partially dependent upon the weight of the second 
element, and loss was less likely before a heavy syllable than before two 
light syllables, presumably for suprasegmental reasons. Hence we find hilderinc 
against hildfruma and other similar forms, note especially LVD + Hildiburg 
against | Hilduini. On the other hand, in proper names the loss is often 
extended to positions after light syllables, so that Cyn-, Her-, Hyg-, Sig-, 
Bad-, Frip-, Hap- occur alongside Cyni-, Cyne-, Badu-, etc.' Occasional 
parallel examples with common nouns include: Aug 1 cwidbocan ‘book of 
sayings’, Ch 1352 (2x) hegstowe ‘enclosure’ (also other compounds of 
hege), Ch 842.2 herpades ‘main road’, LkGl (Li, Ru2) metbelig ‘meat-bag’, 
PrudGl 1.1071 metfet ‘dish’, Or 129.3 metseacsum ‘meat-knives’, EpGl 
992, RuneBewcastle 2 sigbéacn ‘victory beacon’, usually alongside more 
frequent forms without loss, such as herepad.’ In the prefix el-, ele ‘foreign’ 
loss of /i/ greatly predominates, hence always elbéodig ‘strange’, cf. eleland, 
elland ‘foreign country’. 


' But LWS cynlié ‘kingly’ for cynelic is to be explained as a form from the nominative, 


paralleling other late ja-stem compounds such as bedtid ‘bedtime’, rather than by the 
variation outlined above. The variation Selred, Selered is due to the variation in the 
simplex, that is, sel, sele ‘hall’, thus also not by the variation above. 
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2 But where the first element is an 6-stem noun, as in carléas ‘careless’, luftdcen ‘love- 


token’, sceamfcest ‘shamefaced’, the loss of /u/ is more probably due to the analogy 
discussed in §6.15n1. For other apparent exceptions see §6.31 and Campbell (1959: 
§348n2). 


6.22 The internal chronology of the various syncopes and apocopes 
discussed above is somewhat complex. However, forms such as saul ‘soul’ 
< Gmc *saiwald must have developed with syncope of */a/ > *sdulu and 
then apocope of */u/ > sdul, hence demonstrating that nonhigh vowel syncope 
was earlier than high vowel apocope. Further, *rikiu > *riciu > ricu $ ** ric, 
demonstrates that high vowel syncope was not subsequently followed by 
high vowel apocope.' From this we must conclude that the internal ordering 
was: nonhigh vowel syncope — high vowel apocope — high vowel syncope. 
For an alternative account which permits the changes to be contemporaneous, 
see §6.25, and see also Luick (1914-40: §309). 


' The statement by Campbell (1959: §353) that in forms such as *riciu, *héofudu, 
etc., where both medial and final high vowels ‘were in conditions demanding loss of 
the vowel, the middle syllable was the one affected’, is somewhat misleading. It should, 
however, be interpreted as claiming that where syncope occurs (> ricu, héafdu), apocope 
does not then occur even although the final vowel is in the relevant environment. 
This can be explained chronologically, as below, or on general phonological grounds, 
as in §6.25. 


6.23 It has been noted in §6.17 that nonhigh vowel syncope must have 
occurred later than i-umlaut but earlier than lowering of unstressed /i/ > 
/e/. Forms such as béé ‘books’, yldra ‘older’ equally demonstrate that high 
vowel apocope and syncope must both be later than i-umlaut (and pala- 
talization). On the other hand, there is no necessity to suppose that these 
changes were later than the earliest texts. This might be supposed by a 
consideration of forms in hiatus where the hiatus is resolved by loss of the 
unstressed vowel, for example, *dé-ist > dést ‘thou dost’, see §§5.131ff. 
Although such forms bear a superficial resemblance to, for example, apocope 
in *s@i > s@ ‘sea’, where the earlier form is disyllabic, it is quite clear that 
the resolution of hiatus occurs in a wider range of environments, with 
respect both to the vowel which is lost, as in, for example, *scd-es > scds 
and to the fact that hiatus may be regularly be resolved even when the 
unstressed vowel is in a closed syllable, as in dést, above, see §§6.19n1, 
6.20n1. 


6.24 Both syncope and apocope are major sources of morphological 
alternation, and perhaps in consequence both are subject to considerable 
analogical reformation. Such changes in connection with apocope are discussed 
under (1) below, with syncope under (2) below, and with both under (3) 
below. 
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(1) 


The most prominent cases concerning apocope are in nWS, where 
1sg.pr.ind. of verbs is usually -u (or -o, see §6.57). Theoretically this 
should result in a variation whereby the inflexion should be apocopated 
after a heavy syllable, that is, in strong verb classes I-III, VII, but 
preserved after a light syllable. But the apocope is levelled away in all 
cases, giving forms such as Merc drifu, Nbr drifo ‘I drive out’. The 
regularity of the change suggests this is a morphologically defined 
restriction on apocope, rather than simple analogy from short-stemmed 
forms such as fearu, fe@ro ‘I go’. Other examples of levelling of apocope 
can be found in nom.acc.pl. of neuter strong nouns, where -u may be 
reintroduced after a heavy syllable. This is especially frequent after a 
syllabic consonant, hence developments of the type *tunglu > tungl 
‘stars’ show either epenthesis > tungol or restoration of u > tunglu. 
Similar forms are tdcnu ‘tokens’, w@pnu ‘weapons’, wundru ‘won- 
ders’.' Occasionally -u is extended to positions after two light syllables, 
hence WHom 6.22 (also in some other late texts) weredu ‘troops’. 
Elsewhere analogical forms are rare.’ 

Where /i/ or /u/ occurs in a final closed syllable, then vowel loss does 
not normally occur, see §6.20 and n1. However, in WS and Kt under 
WS influence, vowel loss does occur regularly in 2,3sg.pr.ind. of weak 
class 1 and strong verbs, hence démst ‘thou judgest’, ritt ‘he rides’, 
etc. (with consequent simplifications of the consonant clusters which 
arise, see §§7.77ff.). The change is further extended so that such vowel 
loss occurs after light syllables also, hence birst ‘thou carriest’, cymp 
‘he comes’, etc. A similar type of analogical extension of syncope 
occurs in the WS superl. forms gingsta ‘youngest’, hiehsta, hyhsta 
‘highest’, /ésta ‘least’, lengst ‘longest’ (LWS only), strengsta ‘strongest’, 
wyrsta ‘worst’, ieldsta, yldsta ‘oldest’, and thence are derived forms 
with zero inflexion, such as gingst. Somewhat different, however, is 
vowel loss in WS past parts. such as gesend ‘sent’. Here the syncope 
which is regular in inflected forms, such as gesende, see §6.19, is 
extended to the uninflected form gesended. 

In trisyllabic forms where the vowels of the second and third syllables 
are both high, considerable confusion reigns. Thus, in the type *héafudu 
where the regular development should be to héafdu, alternative forms 
héafodu, cf. nom.sg. héafod, and Ps(A) héafud, cf. word, occur. 


On the other hand, where in the same type the first syllable contains a short vowel, 


for example, *wetru ‘waters’, the regular development shows variation, for example 
Pp. ) ba gs r > 


both weter and wetru, the latter often also with later epenthesis to weteru, similarly 


wolcenu ‘clouds’. Which development occurred was no doubt dependent upon varying 


assessments of the weight of the first syllable. 
2 


Two forms which are difficult to explain are bet ‘better’, ymbe ‘about’, beside 


ymb. EpGl, ErfGl 440 aetgdéru, aetgaru, CorpGl 922 cetgdéru ‘spear’ is probably 
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nom.sg. from Gmc *-ij6, see Dahl (1938: 148) and references therein, Campbell (1959: 
§591n2). RuneAuzon fiscflodu ‘fish-flood’ may be acc.sg. m-stem, see for this suggestion 
and discussion of earlier proposals Ball (1988: 110-11). 


6.25  Consonantal /j/ appears to have been lost in the same set of circum- 
stances as /i, u/, and this is the explanation of, for example, weak class 1 
verbs such as fremman ‘perform’ < *fremmjan < *framjan and forms of 
ja-, jO-stem nouns such as cynna ‘race’ gen.pl., synna ‘sins’. There is a 
marked contrast, however, between forms such as cynn nom.pl. < *kunnju 
and witu ‘punishment’ nom.pl. <*witiu. The latter is explained by the 
assumption that apocope was earlier than syncope, but it is difficult to find 
grounds for asserting that loss of /j/ in similar situations was earlier yet. 
More plausible than any chronological explanation is one which relies on 
the phonological character of these changes. It is notable that syncope and 
apocope reduce the number of syllables by one, and it may be that there 
was a general constraint that no word should have a reduction in length 
of more than one syllable. All the forms discussed in this and the preceding 
sections would be explained by such a constraint.’ 


' See Campbell (1959: §353n5) for an alternative, but unclear, explanation. 


IV Shortening 


6.26 As described in §6.13, the processes of syncope and apocope of 
short vowels in early OE were paralleled by a shortening of long vowels 
in unstressed syllables. The consequence of all these processes was that the 
earlier contrast in length which had been found in unstressed as well as 
stressed syllables is no longer found in unstressed syllables by the time of 
the earliest texts. 


6.27 Long vowels in unstressed syllables could remain in proto-OE under 
a variety of circumstances: 


(1) The Gmc vowel was originally trimoric (usually because of contraction 
of a bimoric vowel with an immediately following unstressed vowel).' 
The most frequent or clearest examples are: nom.pl., acc.pl., gen.sg. 
of 6-stems, for example, * gibdoz > *gibo; the gen.pl. of all nouns, for 
example, *dagdo > *dagd; nom.sg. of masc. n-stems, for example, 
*gumoo > * gumo. 

(2) By Siever’s Law (see Collinge, 1985: 159-74) Gmc *-ja- developed as 
*-jja- after a heavy syllable, for example, *andija. In ja-stem nouns 
the sequence developed as *-i with loss of final *-a, for example, 
*andi. The details are uncertain, but it is simplest to suppose that *-7 
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developed too late for Gmc shortening to take place, cf. Luick (1914-40: 
§297A1), Campbell (1959: §356.3). 

(3) Long vowels also remained either finally before a consonant or medi- 
ally. Examples finally include: weak verb class 2 forms such as */ufos, 
*lufop, *lufod, *lufdid; superlatives, such as *blindiust, occasional 
*blindost; 3pl.pr.ind. as in *ridanb > *ridop; occasional gen.dat.sg. 
of old im-stems, such as *stranginiz > * strangi; the formative elements 
*-7g, *-in (diminutive and adjectival), *-ab (of whatever source), 
cf. OE mihtig ‘powerful’, cicen ‘chicken’, sté@nen ‘of stone’, fiscop 
‘fishing’. Examples medially include inflected forms of those types 
cited immediately above.? 

(4) In late Gme the diphthongs */ai, au/ were monophthongized to */a:, 
o:/ in unstressed syllables, with consequent fronting of */a:/ > */eex/. 
These monophthongizations must, of course, take place before the 
usual development of the two diphthongs to */a1, zu/, see also §6.29. 
Examples are found in the pr.subj. of all verbs, for example, *helpa&; 
dat.sg. of a-, 6-stems and fem. strong adjs., such as *stan@&, * gibé, 
*blindré; masc.nom.pl. of strong adjs., such as *blind&; and the 


gen.dat.sg. of u-stems, such as *sund.* 
' Tt is unnecessary to posit ‘IE abnormal intonation’ (Schleifton) to account for these 
long vowels in proto-OE, see especially Lane (1963). See further, however, n2 below. 
For clarity and to avoid confusion with Schleifton, the Germanic trimoric vowels are 
indicated here by a long vowel + identical short vowel, for example, *-6o. 
* Not all these cases can safely be classified as trimoric in Germanic, but the problem 
is extremely difficult and controversial. Lane (1963) provides one view and an extensive 
bibliography, see also Stiles (1988a). 
3 The gen.pl. of fem. -stems falls under (1) above, that is, *-ando. 
* Also to be taken here is OE eahta ‘eight’, cf. Goth ahtau. 


6.28 By §6.27 the following long vowels originally existed in OE unstressed 
syllables: */it, ut, 2, o:/. Under shortening the first three of these merely 
lost their length, giving */i, u, x/.' Hence typical developments of the types 
discussed above include: *andi > *endi > *endi ‘end’, *blindist > * blindust 
‘most blind’, *stané > * stance ‘stone’, and so for all other examples involving 
these vowels. In the case of */o:/, however, the shortening was to /a/, which 
then remained in OE, for example, *gum06 > guma ‘person’, *dagds > dagas 
‘days’, and so for the other examples in §6.27. 


' For later developments of these vowels in OE, see §§6.46ff. 


* The relative chronology of syncope, apocope, and this shortening demonstrates that 
the shortening must be later than i-umlaut, see §§6.23, 33. 


6.29 Essentially the same processes as those described above occur in the 
second elements of original compounds when they become obscured and 
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hence lose secondary stress. However, in such cases the developments were 
clearly dependent upon the rate of obscuration. Examples which are either 
early or chronologically indeterminate follow the patterns of §§6.27-8, for 
example, *-lik > -lic, as in deglicé ‘daily’, etc., fulwibt ‘baptism’ < *-wibt 
‘consecration’, e@fest ‘malice’ < *aftnsti-, earfep ‘trouble’ < *arbaip-, éored 
‘troop’ < *eohraid, cf. §6.5 for alternative developments of the last two 
forms, where loss of stress is later than monophthongization of */ai/. In 
the case of fultum ‘help’ */o/ < */o:/ < Gmc */au/ has been raised to /u/ 
before a nasal, see §6.4, and the same occurs with shortening of */a:/ in 
andluma ‘utensil’ beside andloma. If obscuration of the compound was 
later than monophthongization of */ai/, then naturally shortening would 
be to /a/, which would then remain. This is particularly characteristic 
of adverbs with second element 4 ‘ever’, such as dwa ‘always’, géna ‘yet’, 
gyta ‘yet’, sona ‘soon’. The alternative forms dwo, géno are due to the 
developments in ‘tertiary stress’ discussed under §6.4. 


6.30 If obscuration of the compound was later than described above, then 
diphthongs whether originally long or short usually developed as the nearest 
short vowel corresponding to either the first or the second element, cf. the 
examples of diphthongs resulting from back umlaut in §6.11. Examples 
from /ea/ include: Rul dnlepe, Li dnlapum ‘single’, ELS 197 racentegum 
‘fetter’ dat.pl., nWS bah ‘although’. Examples from /eo/ include: Ch 1497.2 
héaderhundas, LawRect 4.2. héadorhund ‘deer-hound’, Ps(A) ladtow, ‘leader’ 
(4x),' Li laruu, Ru2 ldrow ‘teacher’. For examples from /io/ due to breaking 
see §6.8. The sound represented by EWS (ie) appears to have developed 
to /e/, hence dnlepe, cf. above, éwerdla ‘damage’ beside éwyrdla, cynegerd 
‘sceptre’ (rare, alongside usual cynegyrd, see Borowski, 1924: 61), fulteman 
(not LWS) ‘assist’. 


' Also DurRitGl 3.3 hlattu. 


6.31 Where the original long vowel is final in a nominal first element of 
a compound, then it usually' remains after a single syllable, even when 
heavy, for example, endeleas ‘endless’, lécecreft ‘leech-craft’, ricedom ‘king- 
dom’, but it is syncopated after two syllables, for example, érendwreca 
‘messenger’, cdserdom ‘empire’. Where, however, the first element of a 
compound is an adjective, the vowel is more often syncopated,’ hence 
cénlice ‘keenly’ < céne, clénness ‘cleanness’ and other forms cited in 
Campbell (1959: §359). But many such forms show variation, for example, 
écnes ‘eternity’, écelic ‘eternal’; mildheort ‘kind-hearted’, mildelic ‘merciful’; 
wilddéor, wildedéor ‘wild animal’; for other similar forms and also forms 
where the first element is prefixed by ge-, such as gedeeft(e)lice ‘deftly’, see 
again Campbell (1959: §359). 
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' But for cases involving 6-stem nouns see §6.15n1. 
2 


* Where the connecting vowel is preceded by a resonant, as in the type represented 
by efenlic ‘even’, the same development occurs, cf. efne ‘evenly’, but there is then either 
vowel epenthesis or syllabification of the resonant, see further §6.41. 

5 Examples of syncopation where the first element is nominal include compounds of 
(ge-)mére ‘boundary’, Ch 413.4 mérpdl ‘boundary pool’, Ch 911.4 gemértréow 
‘boundary tree’, LWS stiémélum ‘in pieces’, yrfweardnys ‘inheritance’, both beside 
forms with older stycée-, yrfe-. 


6.32 Historically the long medial vowels subject to shortening under 
§§6.27—-8 were secondary-stressed after a heavy syllable, see §§2.86—-7 and 
references. Under shortening the secondary stress should be lost and there- 
fore it would be expected that syncope of the short vowel would take place 
after a heavy syllable.' Such syncope is in fact mainly restricted to Angl 
dialects, hence PsGl(A) 44.15 gyldnum ‘golden’, also CP 171.21, Li, Ru2 
mcgdne(s) ‘maiden’ gen.dat.sg., PsGl(A) 80.3 monpes ‘month’ gen.sg., Ps(A), 
Nbr nétna ‘animals’. In WS regular syncopation of such vowels is found 
regularly only in m6dnap ‘month’. A similar, but more restricted, situation 
holds for adjectives in -ig, from original *-7g, such as Ru2 hefge (2x) from 
hefig ‘heavy’. 


' Syncope of the connecting vowel in the past of weak class 2 verbs does not, however, 


occur in any dialect, hence ascode, ascade ‘asked’. The non-existence of the type 
**reafde ‘plundered’, cf. PsGI(A) réafade, suggests that the failure of syncope is mor- 


phological, rather than due to the unacceptability of any resulting consonant cluster. 
2 


* But syncope of -ig < *-e@g < *-ag is regular, see §§6.15, 16 and n1. It is possible 
that the rare examples of the type hefge are due to the influence of hdlge, etc., and that 
normally the sequence *-7g developed through -ig to -i, thus resisting syncope. 


6.33 It should be deducible from the variety of developments cited in the 
preceding sections that vowel shortening was a process which occurred 
over a period of time, but that that period of time was roughly contem- 
poraneous with the time of syncope and apocope. This would be consistent 
with the claim that vowel shortening is merely a different manifestation of 
the same phonological process, namely the reduction in length of unstressed 
vowels. Note, however, that the normal situation is that shortening was 
not subsequently followed by apocope, for example, ende (§6.28), although 
the situation with regard to syncope is more variable in terms of both 
morphology and dialect, see especially §§6.31-2. 


V_ Epenthesis and syllabification 


6.34 By the time of the very earliest texts two apparently similar but in 
fact phonologically and dialectally distinct changes occurred which resulted 
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in the epenthesis of an unstressed vowel. The first type of change, a genuine 
vowel epenthesis (see Girvan, 1931: §180), seems to have been caused by 
the awkwardness of final' consonant clusters of the type liquid + labial or 
velar consonant, hence wylif ‘she wolf’ < wylf. The second type of change 
involves resonants (/l, r, m, n/) which occur finally after a consonant due 
to the loss of an unstressed vowel either in Gmc or in proto-OE. In such 
circumstances either the resonant could syllabify or an unstressed vowel 
could occur before the resonant, the whole process being very similar to 
that in PDE, hence OE béacn, béacon, cf. PDE beacon = /bitkn, bitkan/. 
Clearly similar to this process is a vocalization of /j, w/ > /ij, uw/, for 
example, hbergas > herigas ‘armies’. The first type of epenthesis is discussed 
in §§6.35-7, the second in §§6.38—41. 


' The only example with such epenthesis in a consonantal onset is the rather odd 


Inscr 8.2.3 berdpor (2x) for brépor ‘brother’. The attempt by d’Ardenne (1939) to 
justify the form — alongside her explanation based on error by the inscriber — appears 
somewhat misguided. 


6.35 In Nbr, and to a lesser extent Merc, in final consonant clusters 
containing a liquid plus a non-homorganic consonant, usually a velar frica- 
tive and possibly followed by a further consonant, an epenthetic vowel is 
sometimes inserted between the liquid and the following consonant. Most 
commonly the epenthetic vowel is a high vowel agreeing in backness 
with the preceding stressed vowel,’ but occasionally e, a are found after a 
nonhigh stressed vowel. Examples from early texts include: RuneAuzon 
2 fergenberig ‘mountain-side(?)’, 9 wylif ‘she-wolf’, LRid 6 derih ‘through’, 
13 aerigfaerae ‘flight of arrows’, RuneMortain 1 gewaraht@e ‘made’, ErfGl 
996 hrofhuyribta ‘wood-worker’, EpGl 652, CorpGl 1284 bearug ‘pig’, 
Ch 190 (also other charters of varying dates) Héanbyrig, Bede + Tilaburug, 
LVD +t Aluch-, t Eorup-, LVD, Bede + berec(h)t, also the Kt Ch 21.5 
(Stowe) + Bericht-, and Ch 293.11,13 + Alah-, + Walahbbere. 


' For the present phenomenon, and also for the syllabification phenomena of §6.38, 


a diphthong must be counted as a back vowel. 

2 For the assumption that bearug was formerly monosyllabic, that is, bearg, see now 
Ball and Stiles (1983: 12-13, App. and references therein) against Campbell (1959: 
§360n2). 


6.36 In later texts the phenomenon appears to be mainly restricted to 
Nbr. Forms similar to those above include: Li, Ru2 burug, byrig dat.sg., Li 
worohton. Additional forms include LkGl(Ru2) 9.62 sulubh ‘plough’, 
MkGl(Ru2) 8.38 arognisse ‘profligacy’, JnGI(Li) 2.14 culufro ‘dove’, 
MtGI(Li) 28.4 fyribto ‘fear’, DurRitGl 9.13 forohtandum, Li wyrihbta, -e 
‘workman’, JnGl(Ru2) berebtnad ‘makes bright’, JnGl(Ru) 9.28 awerigdun 
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‘they cursed’, JnGl(Ru2) 2.9 inberigde ‘tasted’, Ru2 fyligde, fyligdun 
‘followed’, MkGI(Ru2) 26.34 swerige ‘swear’.' In Li the development of 
/ii/ > Hil, see §7.70n1, is found in forms such as sweria, heriad ‘they praise’. 


' Here fyligde, swerige, etc. should not be confused with the similar forms in LWS 


discussed in §6.44. 


6.37 There is a scattering of forms similar to those of §6.36 in LWS. 
Typical examples include: HCHom I 226.25, ELS (Basil) 222 buruh ‘city’, 
/ECHom I 138.4 culufran ‘dove’, BenR yleca, ilece ‘same’, Mt(WSCp) 11.2 
weoruc ‘work’. 


6.38 When in OE one of the resonants /l, 1, m, n/ comes to stand finally 
after a consonant, then, as in PDE, that resonant syllabifies (to [l, r, m, n]). 
But, again as in PDE, an epenthetic vowel may appear before the resonant 
as an alternative to syllabification. In apparent contrast to PDE, however, 
the epenthetic vowel is usually e (i in early texts) if preceded by a front 
vowel, and o (earlier u) if preceded by a back vowel (see also §6.35n1). 
However, the use of e becomes frequent even after back vowels (see the 
figures in §6.40), and this would suggest that the epenthetic vowel is generally 
to be interpreted as /o/, see further §§6.59-62.'7 


' However, in early texts the use of (e) after back vowels may be because (el, er, em, 
en) were used as digraphs for syllabic consonants. Later, however, it is more likely that 
it represents /a/ as above. 

2 This is presumably in part the reason for the appearance, albeit less frequent, of 
{o) after a front vowel, although it is notable that most such cases involve /r/, for 
example, PsGI(A) 77.10 bitur ‘bitter’, note also GuthA, B bittor (2x), fefor ‘fever’ 
(frequent alongside fefer), JnGl(Ru2) 4.52 gestordege ‘yesterday’, pipor ‘pepper’ (more 
frequent than piper), and, before /m/, rare waestum ‘fruit’. 


6.39 In early texts epenthesis, although common, is less frequent than 
retention of the consonant alone and does not occur with [m]. Thus EpGl, 
ErfGl have forms such as 111 segil- ‘sail’, 272 bebir ‘beaver’, 636 apuldur 
‘apple-tree’, 919 -baécon ‘beacon’, against the more frequent type exempli- 
fied by 84 hregl ‘robe’, 399 bebr, 567 segn ‘sign’, 326 thuachl ‘washing’, 
638 apuldr, 992 -béacn, 777 uuorsm ‘pus’.' The distribution of such forms 
in CorpGl is very similar, but note CorpGI 1152 puner ‘thunder’, an early 
example of (e) after a front vowel. Elsewhere Bede has -castir, Eorcun- in 
names. There is no need to assume that the forms without an epenthetic 
vowel are analogical, as do Luick (1914-40: §318), Campbell (1959: §363), 
for it is more probable that scribes were somewhat uncertain as to the 
most appropriate spelling. 


' ErfGl 777 uuorsin is an obvious error for wuorsm. 
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6.40 Typical examples of the varying forms in later texts are:' epl:eppel 
(1:5) ‘apple’; ** ecr:cecer (0:6) ‘field’; hraefn:hreefen (0:0) ‘raven’; fepm:faebem 
(0:0) ‘embrace’; fugl:fugol:fugel (0:4:10) ‘bird’; wundr:wundor:wunder (0:61:3) 
‘wunder’; wolcn:* *wolcon:wolcen (11:0:0) ‘cloud’; botm:* * botom:** botem 
(0:0:0) ‘bottom’. It may therefore be deduced that there is a sharp distinc- 
tion in the treatment of syllabic liquids and syllabic nasals. For the former 
epenthesis is strongly preferred, whereas for the latter the syllabic nasal is 
equally strongly represented. The same holds true for syllabic nasals after 
a long syllable, such as weépn:weépen (3:1) ‘weapon’; waestm:wastem (43:0) 
‘fruit’; tacn:tacon:tacen (20:0:15) ‘token’; mapm:* *mabom:mapem (4:0:0) 
‘treasure’. Exceptionally, if the preceding consonant is a dental stop, then 
syllabic [I] almost always remains, as in ddl ‘disease, botl ‘building’, nédl 
‘needle’, setl ‘seat’, spatl ‘spit’, and epenthesis, as in OccGl 49.304 setol 
(see §6.38n2), is extremely rare. 


' The distribution figures below refer to the total frequency of the simple forms in 


/ECHom, ELS, CP, and Oros. However, a double asterisk before a form has the usual 
meaning of non-occurrence in OE generally. 


6.41 Medially epenthesis before a resonant takes place most commonly 
in the paradigms of two types of adjectives: (1) a/d-stems whose nom.sg. 
ends in a syllabic resonant, such as biter ‘bitter’, efen ‘even’, fager ‘fair’, 
hlitor ‘pure’, wacor ‘wakeful’; (2) ja/j6-stems whose nom.sg. ends in con- 
sonant + resonant + /e/,' that is, fécne ‘deceitful’, frécne ‘horrible’, digle 
‘secret’,” gifre ‘greedy’, lypre ‘evil’, syfre ‘sober’, tidre ‘weak’, pystre ‘dark’. 
In all these cases, where an inflexion or suffix begins with a non-identical 
consonant then the resonant does not usually syllabify but instead epenthesis 
is regular, hence biterne, biternes, fdécnre, etc., but fécne acc.sg.masc. 
< *fécntne. This epenthesis is also seen in a few isolated words where the 
following consonant is part of the stem, such as léwerée ‘lark’ (also lawerce, 
not to be distinguished in this respect), Wid 112 Emercan acc.sg. < *Emrkan.* 
When the inflexion begins with a vowel, it would be expected that the 
resonant would be nonsyllabic, hence bitre, bitrum, etc., but, especially 
when the resonant is /r/, syllabicity can be retained and an epenthetic vowel 
introduced, hence forms such as biterum, and, similarly in nouns, &ceras 
‘fields’.* Elsewhere this type is rare, for example, .CHom I 172.2 fugole 
‘bird’ dat.sg. 


' But not if the consonant is itself a resonant of higher sonority, for dyrne ‘secret’ 


shows no epenthesis in Beo 1355 dyrnra, or the type dyrnlic. It may be presumed that 
in such cases /n/ is nonsyllabic. 

* But the forms here may be from the alternative formation digol. 

> In Nbr especially there is a strong tendency for an epenthetic vowel to appear in 


the preterite forms of weak class 1 long-stemmed verbs ending in a resonant, such as 
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dégelde ‘concealed’, hyngerde ‘hungered’, getimberde ‘built’. Elsewhere, and to a lesser 
extent in Nbr, an alternative development takes place, for which see §6.19n2. 

* With increasing frequency WS begins to develop epenthetic vowels before /r/ in the 
gen.dat.sg.fem. and gen.pl. of the strong adjectival and pronominal declensions, for 
example, sumere, sumera; pissere, pissera (< pisre, pisra). Such forms already occur in 
CP, Oros, but are frequent by the time of lfric. 


6.42 The type of epenthesis described in 6.35 must be later than i-umlaut, 
since an epenthesized /i/ does not cause umlaut. Furthermore, smoothing 
has taken place in a form such as berecht (not **beorecht), and this implies 
that the epenthesis is later than smoothing. But this theoretical chronology 
is contradicted by the existence of epenthesis in the earliest texts. By way 
of explanation, the examples of §§6.36—-7 probably demonstrate that there 
was a potential throughout the OE period, not always realized, for the 
epenthesis, since these examples are often new ones from the end of the 
tenth century or later. Epenthesis before a resonant must, of course, be later 
than apocope, since apocope is frequently the source of syllabic resonants. 
On the other hand, examples of the change are to be found in the earliest 
texts, and later evidence would suggest that it is a persistent and continuing 
variation in OE. 


6.43 A third type of epenthesis, occurring almost exclusively in WS and 
more frequently in later texts, has apparently close similarities to the epen- 
thesis before a resonant. This third type occurs when the approximants 
/j, w/ are found immediately after a consonant, for then their vocalic coun- 
terparts /i, u/ may develop between the consonant and the approximant. 
Thus, for example, we find herigas ‘armies’, gearuwe ‘ready’ nom.pl., for 
earlier hergas, gearwe. It is noticeable that the change only takes place after 
light syllables,’ and the most reasonable explanation is that only after a short 
syllable were /j, w/ ambisyllabic in this position, and that the epenthesis 
had the function of breaking up the awkward consonant cluster. 


' A form such as PsGI(I) 99.3 lésuwe ‘pastures’ must be regarded as exceptional. 


6.44 Typical examples of this epenthesis in WS' include the following: 
byrig ‘city’ dat.sg., bylig ‘bag’, fyligan ‘follow’, herigas ‘armies’, mirigb 
joy’, and short-stemmed verbs of weak class 1 with stem-final /r/, such as 
herigan ‘praise’, nerigan ‘save’, werigan ‘defend’, etc.; inflected forms of 
wa-stem nouns and adjectives such as searuwa ‘device’ gen.pl., gearuwe 
‘ready’ masc. (also fem. w6-stem) nom.pl., geoluwe ‘yellow’, etc., w6-stem 
nouns (also adjs., see gearuwe above), such as beaduwe ‘battle’ dat.sg., 
sinuwa ‘sinews’, and the fem. n-stem swaluwe ‘swallow’. In the case of 
/ij/ this can then simplify to /i/, see §7.70n1, for example, byri ‘city’, fylian 
‘follow’, and many others. In the case of weak verbs such as herigan the 
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spelling (herian) is, especially in earlier texts, ambiguous between the present 
development and the use of (i) to represent /j/, see §2.76. The gradual 
emergence of spellings indicating epenthesis can be quite well traced in WS. 
Thus, for example, in CP and Oros (byrg) spellings outnumber (byrig) 
spellings by about 2: 1, whereas (byrg) is not found in /ECHom, where 
(byrig) is regular alongside a scattering of (byri) spellings. 


1 


Outside WS the epenthesis is rare. CollGl 721 gerewe ‘ready’ could be due to WS 
influence on a late Kt text. Rul has MtGl 26.53 herigas ‘armies’, 14.71, 5.36 sweriga, 
sweriga ‘swear’, MtGl 9.17 beligas ‘bags’ (2x, alongside belgas 2x), but these forms 
could either be due to the epenthesis described in §6.36 or be examples of further WS 
influence in this text. 


6.45 <A type of epenthesis rather different from any discussed above appears 
especially in LWS texts in compound and other derived forms. The process 
can be exemplified by a word such as b@ref6t ‘barefoot’, where an original 
nonhigh vowel was syncopated, see §6.15, giving berfot. The process is 
found also with heavy a-stems, for example, cadelice ‘certainly’, n- and 
other consonant stems, for example, mihtelic ‘nightly’, the prefix @l-, hence 
PrudGl 1.953 @lewealdene ‘almighty’, and various personal and place- 
names, such as ChronE 664.5 Coleman. Outside WS DurRitGI has Abbrev 
186 rehtelice ‘rightly’. For further details see Campbell (1959: §367). The 
cause and significance of these forms are both doubtful. They may be due to 
the influence of variation elsewhere, see §6.21, or they might be rhythmically 
based, but it seems impossible to be precise. 


1 


But EpGl 673 necti-, 857 nectegalae ‘nightingale’ are probably gen.sg. forms, see 
Pheifer (1974: §78). 


VI Mergers of unstressed vowels 


6.46 The consequence of the various changes described in earlier sections 
is that there had developed in OE a system in unstressed syllables of five 
contrasting short vowels: three front: /i, e, 2/; and two back /u, a/.'? This 
system must have been still in existence at the time of both i-umlaut and 
syncope and apocope, given, for example, the distinctions between high 
and nonhigh vowels in all of these changes. However, just as the settlement 
and post-settlement periods saw a general reduction in quantity of OE 
vowels, there set in train by the time of the earliest texts at the latest a 
reduction in qualitative differences between unstressed vowels, eventually 
producing by ME a system where the principal unstressed vowel was /2/, 
see Jordan (1974: §§133ff.). The historical evolution of most of the mergers 
which may be classified under this rubric is generally well marked in the 
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manuscripts, but conservative spelling traditions can sometimes hide the 
spread of particular mergers. 


' /a/ is from Gme */o:/, see $6.28. 

? There must be some doubt as to whether /i/ and /e/ were indeed phonemically 
contrastive, and [e] could well be regarded as an allophone of /i/, see Stiles (1988b: 
339-40). 


6.47 There appear to be two distinct processes at work in the reduction 
of qualitative differences. On the one hand there are simple mergers of 
previously separate phonemes, the first of which results in a single front 
vowel phoneme, which we may label as /e/. On the other hand, there is a 
strong tendency for high unstressed vowels to be lowered. This, together 
with the mergers described immediately above, leads to a triangular vowel 
system of the type /e, a, o/, although see the detailed discussions below for 
reservations concerning this system. There then follows a merger of the 
back vowels to a back vowel otherwise of indeterminate quality. Here we 
shall indicate that single back vowel as /o/, where the distinctive symbol 
serves only to disambiguate between that merged vowel and its sources. 
Finally, the unstressed front and back vowel merge, presumably as schwa 
/a/. The structural shifts in the vowel phonemes of unstressed vowels which 
have just been outlined form the basis for the organization of the discussion 
in this section. 


(a) /ee/> /e/ 


6.48 At about, or perhaps slightly earlier than, the time of the earliest texts, 
unstressed /z/ completely merged with unstressed /e/. In most OE, forms 
which originally had /z/ are indistinguishable from forms with earlier /e/, 
being consistently spelled (e). The most frequent occurrences include the 
following: nouns — gen.dat.sg. of a-stems, stdnes, stdne; acc.dat.sg. of 6-stems, 
lare;' nom.sg. of fem.neut. 1-stems, tunge, age; adjectives — nom.pl.masc., 
blinde; the adverbial suffix -e, hearde < heard adj.; verbs — pr.subj., helpe; 
sg.pa.ind. of weak verbs, fremede, fremedest, fremede; pres.part. ridende, 
pa.part. of strong verbs, riden.**” It might be expected that the merger of 
/z/ with /e/ would have the consequential effect of fronting /a/ (>/a/). This, 
however, is not true, hence regular guma ‘man’, dagas ‘days’, etc. and rare 
EWS -onne infl.inf. alongside usual EWS -anne.° 


' Also the gen.sg. of most 6-stems, which might be due to the identity of the acc.pl. 
and gen.sg. in the weak fem. declension, see Campbell (1959: §585), or from the 
dat.sg., see Dahl (1938: 133-4). Clearly a resolution of the problem is difficult, but 
the dat.sg. is the more obvious choice. 

2 And hence also WS 1sg.pr.ind. ride, especially if this is from the subj. via contracted 
verbs, see Bazell (1939), Cowgill (1965), Stiles (1988b: 340-2). 
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But /z/ here is from inflected forms, see §6.2. 
* Naturally the merger also occurs when /z/ in the second element of a compound 
becomes unstressed, for example, @fest ‘lawful’ beside @fast, éarfed ‘strife’, Gored 
‘troop’, see §6.29, hired ‘household’, Li genéoleca ‘approach’ (< -ldécan), compounds 
of ern ‘house’, such as béodern ‘refectory’, and various others. 
> See §6.51 for the suffix -eg. 
° The form is analogical on the basis of the inf. -an. Elsewhere regular -enne displays 
the normal phonological form through i-umlaut. 


6.49 The very earliest texts have many spellings reflecting earlier /ze/. Thus 
in eNbr CedH has gen.sg. -ricaes, metudees, -cynnces, gibuces, BDS has 
yflaes, and typical other forms include CzedH 4 astelide@, LRid 5 hafe,' 11 
uide. In the eNbr runic inscriptions are RuneAuzon 4 hrones, 10 hie, 
etc., RuthCr 44 riicne, 45 héafunes, etc. But alongside these are forms 
with (e), such as CedH 6 hrdfe dat.sg., beben (cf. 1 hefaen-), BDS 1 fore, 
2 sie, RuthCr 40 walde. Further, there are examples possibly with (z) for 
(e), such as RuthCr 48 bismeraedu, RuneAuzon 9 gibropeer.? BedeH(M,L) 
preserves @ well, and in LVD (z) is more common than (e). In the eMerc 
glossaries EpGl has 192x (z) (including (z)), 8x (e) in final syllables; 
30x (z), 16x (e) medially. The parallel figures for ErfGl are 182x (2), 
40x (e); 16x (z), 35x (e) (Pheifer, 1974: §63). In CorpGl (e) is regular 
everywhere, with few examples of (z), see Wynn (1956: §85). The earliest 
charters, up to c.775, have examples of (z), such as Ch 8.2 (679) + 
Uuestanae, Ch 21.1 (700 or 715) ¢ Limingae, Ch 106.2 (767) t hergae 
‘temple’ dat.sg., Ch 59.6 (770) + Saluuerpa, but even these forms occur 
beside others such as Ch 21 t+ Wieghelmes, | Méguines, Ch 31.5 (c.767) 
t Byrnhames, ¢ Uuealbhunes. This suggests that the merger had already 
begun by the beginning of the eighth century and was complete before the 
end of that century, cf. §6.53.° 


' Cf. §6.48n2. The form is unusual in Nbr. 
2 See, however, §3.30. 
> Examples of (a) in INbr and Rul are of different origin, see §6.62. 


(b) Lil > /e/ 


6.50 At an only slightly later date than the merger of /z/ with /e/, see 
§6.53 for discussion, unstressed /i/ was lowered to /e/ in most environments. 
Examples of earlier /i/ then become indistinguishable in spelling from exam- 
ples of earlier /e/ (and earlier /z/). The most frequent occurrences are: 
nouns — nom.sg. of i- and ja-stems, wine, ende; adjectives — nom.sg. of i-, 
ja-stems, freme, wilde; the superlatives from earlier *-ist, yldest; verbs - 
2,3sg.pr.ind., ridest, rided; pa.subj., ride; the connecting vowel of weak class 
1 preterites, fremede; prefixes — be-, ge-;' prepositions — be, embe; particles 
— ne, and the many examples of epenthetic /i/ discussed in §§6.34ff.7 
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' Also te- < ti-, as in CP 49.11 tefléowe ‘separate’ pr.subj.sg., 443.33 teweorpanne 


‘overthrow’, also ErfGl 343 tecinid ‘split’, 344 tedridtid ‘trampled upon’, cf. EpGl 195 
tislog ‘destroyed’. 


2 As with /z/, lowering of /i/ also occurs in the second element of a compound when 


this becomes unstressed. Examples include: @rest ‘resurrection’ (beside @rist), endlefan 
‘eleven’ (beside endlifan), enetere ‘one-year-old’ < *@nwintre (beside enitre), fyrwet 
‘curiosity’ (beside fyrwit). Lowering to /e/ from /y/ can be seen in @fest ‘malice’, cynren 
‘generation’ (beside cynryn), nosterl ‘nostril’ < nospyrl), ymbhwerft ‘circle’ (rare beside 
ymbhwyrft). LWS substitutions of (y) for (e) are particularly frequent in PsGI(C) and 
WSCp, for example, fadyr ‘father’, hé@lynd ‘saviour’, and may be the result of Kt 
influence, cf. §§5.194—-5. 


6.51 A major exception to the lowering is found with suffixes where /i/ 
is followed by a palatal or palatalized consonant. This is most obviously 
the case with /j/ and palatalized velars; also to be included here is the velar 
nasal in the group -7g, which may equally have been palatalized. Consequently, 
/i/ regularly remains in the suffixes -ic, -lic, -ig, -ibt, -isc, -ing. Typical examples 
of each are: Angl éowicé ‘yow’ acc.pl., heofonlic ‘heavenly’, mihtig ‘mighty’, 
sténiht ‘stony’, mennisc ‘human’, epeling ‘prince’. Occasionally lowering 
does occur under the influence of a following back vowel and the subsequent 
retention of velar articulation of the consonant, for example, Bede heofonlecan 
(16x), heofonlecum (2x), Mart 1.55 mihtegu, Ch 174, Ch 377 stanehtan 
(see §6.10n2), Bede 2 7.118.6 mennesca,' ACHom I 232.3 cynengum ‘king’ 
dat.pl. In the case of forms such as mibtelice ‘mightily’ (-AAECHom, AALS 6x, 
beside mihtiglice 12x), the development is through monophthongization of 
hij/, see §7.70 and n1, and shortening to /i/, which is then regularly lowered.’ 


Note the rather odd PsCa(A)1 13.3 mennesces, also at HomS 70.V. 
* The variation in the suffix -nes, -nis might be relevant here, but it seems more 
probable that the variation goes back to variation in Gmc, especially since there are 
dialectal differences in OE also. Thus -vis is mainly Angl, whilst -zes is mainly WS, 
see Brunner (1965: §142A). 


6.52 The developments of §§6.50-1 would suggest that unstressed /i/ and 
/e/ do indeed merge as the phoneme /e/, but that that phoneme then has 
an allophone [i] before palatals. This is confirmed by the development of 
the suffix -e@g, which shifts to -eg by §6.48. In this environment we would 
expect the allophone [i] to appear, and indeed this is the regular spelling, 
for example, bddig ‘body’, hdalig ‘holy’, monig ‘many’, and other forms cited 
in 5.85.10b. This development is particularly important in weak class 2 
verbs, such as *lufojan > *lufejan (i-umlaut and shortening) > lufijan 


((lufian)) ‘love’. 


6.53 In the earliest texts /i/ is preserved in spelling with slightly more 
frequency than /z/. Thus in eNbr texts we find: CedH 2,3 gi- prefix, é¢i 
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‘eternal’, dryctin ‘lord’ (both 2x), 5 dérist ‘first’, BDS 1 uuiurthit ‘he 
becomes’, 5 ddémid ‘determined’, LRid 3 bi- prefix, mi ‘not’ (4 or 5x), 7 
brisil (< hrisl) ‘shuttle’, 9 wyrdi ‘fate’ gen.sg., and various other forms. In 
the runic inscriptions examples include RuthCr gi- (4x), 45 ni, 48 bistémid 
‘moistened’, RuneAuzon gi- (2x), 10 wylif (< wylf) ‘she-wolf’, and others. 
On the other hand, there are signs of lowering in LRid 2 dérest, ni (2x), 
RuthCr 39 [ond]gered@ ‘he stripped’.' In Bede(H) and LVD the situation 
is not dissimilar from that for /z/, although (e) is common alongside more 
frequent (i) in the elements t Dene-, t Here. In the early Merc glossaries 
EpGIl has 82x (i), 8x (e) in final syllables, 134x (i), 11x (e) in medial 
syllables, and 52x (i), 13x (e) in prefixes. The parallel figures for ErfGl are 
86x (i), 8x (e); 149x (i), 14x (e); 42x i), 36x (e) (Pheifer, 1974: $63), which 
are broadly parallel with the situation for merger of /z/ and /e/, see §5.49. 
In CorpGl (i) and (e) are about equally frequent (Wynn, 1956: §83). In the 
early charters (i) spellings are frequent, and (e) spellings only start to appear 
at about the middle of the eighth century, for example, Ch 24.5 (741?750) 
t aedelhuni (alongside + aethilberhtus), Ch 90.3 (742) edelberhti. (i) spellings 
are rare after 800. The above evidence would suggest that lowering of /i/ 
was marginally later than merger of /z/ and /e/, but nevertheless a strictly 
eighth-century change. 


'  CeedH has a number of related difficult forms. CaedH(M) 2 maecti may show reten- 
tion of /i/, but the form is without i-umlaut, cf. CadH(L) mehti, also CaeedH(M, L) 9 
allmectig. This would appear to be due to the influence of the 6-declension, see §5.85(2), 
in which case final (i) could be regarded as an error for (e) (< /e/). In contrast, whilst 
CzdH(M) 6 has haleg ‘holy’, with /z/ raised to /e/, but no sign of the development of 
[i], CaedH(L) has halig. It becomes difficult to resist the conclusion that the scribes are 
confused because the sound changes have already taken place. Equally difficult to 
explain are RuthCr 56 rédi ‘cross’, RuneAuzon 10 cestri ‘city’, both in a locative 
sense. It is by no means certain that the spellings here can be taken as accurate, pace 
Dahl (1938: 123). The forms are, however, supported by the instrumental forms EpGl 
97 gitiungi ‘preparation’, 109 mégsibbi ‘love between kinsmen’, see further Dahl (1938: 
139-40), Pheifer (1974: §79). 


6.54 In INbr texts there is quite frequent retention of (i) in the prefix 
bi- and, to a lesser extent, gi-, and in Li (i) is also found occasionally in a 
variety of other forms, such as micil ‘great’, cyrtil ‘tunic’, segni ‘seine’, hidir 
‘hither’. The common ME development of the prefix ge- > i is occasionally 
found in late texts, and this development might suggest that here /e/ had 
generally a somewhat raised allophonic variant. 


(c) /ul > /o/ 


6.55 The lowering of /u/ > /o/ which is frequently demonstrated in OE 
texts is phonologically similar to the lowering of /i/, both in terms of the 
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phonetic process and in the phonological result. Clearly the change is 
simply a lowering, so that there no longer exist any high unstressed vowel 
phonemes; on the other hand, there is ample evidence, more fully discussed 
below, that the phoneme /o/ which results from the process has an allo- 
phonic variant [u]. Frequent occurrences of the change are: adjectives — 
superlative -ost, blindost; verbs — past.ind.pl. -on, ridon, preterite of weak 
class 2 verbs -ode, lufode. Typical examples from individual words include: 
héafod ‘head’, heofon ‘heaven’, werod ‘troop’, atol ‘terrible’, nacod ‘naked’.' 
However, there are several major exceptions to the lowering process, see 
§6.57. 


' The same lowering is of course found in the second elements of obscured compounds 


with reduced stress, hence fracop ‘bad’, orop ‘breath’, see §6.5, and perhaps the obscure 
ofost ‘haste’, cf. EpGl, ErfGl 757 obust. The same occurs in the unstressed non-lexical 
items Ps(A) dorh ‘through’ beside Purh elsewhere and of ‘to’ beside very rare up, 
although the latter is common as a prefix. 


6.56 In the eNbr texts /u/ is preserved almost everywhere, exceptions 
being the epenthetic vowel in Bede(H) t Earcon- beside less frequent Eorcun- 
and LVD Aebbino. Otherwise forms of the type CedH scylun, metudes, 
barnum, foldu (< *foldun, see §§7.98ff.), BDS -snottura, LRid uundrum, 
eordu (< *eordun) are regular. In the early Merc glossaries lowering is 
indicated in about half of the cases, thus EpGl has 40x (u), 41x (0) medially 
and finally before a consonant other than /m/ or /ng/, and ErfGl has 49x (u), 
30x (o) (Pheifer, 1974: §64). The situation is similar in CorpGl. In later 
Merc and SNbr texts (Ps(A), Rul, Ru2) (u) spellings remain very frequently 
and indeed are regular in Ps(A), and in later NNbr texts (u), although less 
frequent, is still common alongside (0). Note, however, that the pa.pl.ind. 
ending is always -om in DurRitGl and that -wv is in a clear minority in Li, 
thus contrasting strongly with the Merc and SNbr texts, see Berndt (1956: 
260-3) for figures. Otherwise (0) spellings are normal, as in the examples 
cited in §6.55. 


6.57 When unstressed /u/ occurred finally before /m/, /ng/, or /k/, or was 
in absolute finality, or was preceded by stressed /u/, then the process of 
lowering is, with certain definable exceptions, rarely found. Thus we find 
dat.pl. -umm, also the suffix -sum, for example, wynsum ‘pleasant’, mapum 
‘treasure’, the suffix -ung, for example, /éasung ‘falsehood’, scotung ‘shooting’, 
the suffix -uc, for example, bulluc ‘bullock’, munuc ‘monk’, the nominal 
inflexion -u, for example, scipu ‘ships’, faru ‘journey’, sunu ‘son’, and various 
other forms such as dugup ‘warriors’, geogup ‘youth’. But in texts where the 
1sg.prind. of verbs is -u, then that vowel is subject to the usual patterning 
of lowering described in §6.56. 
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6.58 Chronologically the lowering of /u/ must be the latest of the three 
shifts discussed above, although since WS texts more regularly show the 
lowering than do Angl texts and since even the earliest WS texts display 
lowering, it is conceivable that in WS at least lowering of /u/ could have 
been carried out at a very early date. But the mixture of forms in the early 
Angl texts is greater than in the other texts, and it is especially notable 
that the eNbr texts always have (u). This suggests a date perhaps later than 
smoothing but not later than w-umlaut, see §5.103 and n2. 


(d) Merger of remaining unstressed vowels 


6.59 The changes discussed so far above result in a phonemic system of 
three unstressed vowels, namely /e/, /a/, /o/, but in the case of both the mid 
vowels there are important allophones, namely [i] and [u] respectively. 


6.60 From the ninth century on, however, the above system is further 
reduced, firstly by the merger of /o/ and /a/, which is reflected in the inter- 
changeability of (0) and (a) spellings. The merger is particularly well 
demonstrated in (-an) for pa.ind.pl. -on, but other less frequent types include 
(-on) for the nominal inflexion -an, (-a) for the neut.pl. -u, (-on, -an) for 
the dat.pl. -um. Such variation only occurs sporadically in CP and Chron 
of the major EWS texts, but is much more frequent in Oros, see Bately 
(1980: xlv) for details and discussion. Typical examples of the less frequent 
types in Oros include: 54.29 namon acc.sg., 140.22 nomon dat.sg. ‘name’, 
42.26, 56.17 geata ‘gates’, 15.38 séipa ‘ships’, gewealdon (3x) ‘power’ dat. 
pl., 54.23 élcon ‘every’ dat.pl., 63.30 gifan ‘gift’ dat.pl., 97.21 godan ‘good’ 
dat.pl. The same is true of ninth-century Kt texts, where (-an) is frequent 
in the pa.ind.pl. and other forms include Ch 1188.6 gemdnon ‘community’ 
dat.sg., 1482.71 gedinga ‘agreement’ nom.pl., 1195.6 fddra ‘load’ nom.pl., 
1197.3 willa ‘T wish’, 1508.23 sunu ‘son’ dat.sg. (for suna), 1200.12 dobtar 
‘daughter’, 1482.60 alad ‘ale’ gen.sg. 


6.61 In LWS texts the picture is generally one of extension of the above 
interchangeability, and the same is true of the other dialects, although in 
late Kt and Merc texts the dat.pl. remains as -um, and the same is largely 
true of late Nbr texts. 


6.62 Probably only shortly after the above merger began to take place 
the back vowel also began to become interchangeable in spelling with the 
unstressed front vowel /e/, thus beginning to show the gradual development 
of /a/ as the principal unstressed vowel. In EWS Oros already has a few 
cases of, for example, (-en) for pa.ind.pl. -om and (-on) for subj.pl., although 
these examples should be seen in the light of the gradual morphological 
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loss of the subjunctive which proceeds pari passu with the phonological 
mergers. Other more clear-cut examples include (-es) for -as in 53.1 béames 
‘beams’, 90.25 swicddmes ‘treasonable practices’, 44.12 wealles ‘walls’, (-e) 
for the gen.pl. -a in 54.7 érende ‘news’, 97.11 géare ‘years’, 4.14 scipe 
‘ships’, and a few others, see Bately (1980: xlvi). At the end of the tenth 
century the [Nbr texts LiGl, DurRitGl, and Ru2, together with the Merc 
Rul, demonstrate merger of /a/ and /e/ in many inflexional endings, such as 
pr.ind.pl. -ed for -ad, and indeed have the compromise spelling -@6 in this 
and other inflexions. Otherwise the merger is not fully exemplified until 
the eleventh century, for example, Ch 1489.12 hléfdigen ‘ladies’ dat.pl.' 


1 


Note also Beo 63 -Scilfingas gen.sg., 519 -Rémes acc.pl. 


VIL_ Unstressed medial vowels 


6.63 Where unstressed medial vowels either remained or developed in the 
period of the written texts, then these vowels were subject to processes of 
reduction and loss similar to those which have been described in the pre- 
ceding sections. Two major processes may be discerned: (a) the reduction 
of unstressed vowels to //; (b) the loss either of vowels which earlier had 
secondary stress after a heavy syllable or of unstressed vowels which had 
remained after a light syllable. 


(a) Reduction to /3/ 


6.64 In forms with two unstressed back vowels there is already a strong 
tendency in EWS and Ps(A), continued in later texts, for the first of these 
vowels to reduce to /a/, as is evidenced by the spelling (ce). Thus we find 
forms such as: fugelas < fugolas ‘birds’, heofenas ‘heavens’,' heoretas ‘deer’, 
roderas ‘heavens’, weredum ‘troops’ dat.pl.; adesa (< adosa) ‘adze’, eafera 
‘son’, nafela ‘navel’; forms of weak class 2 verbs such as gaderast, gaderode, 
which may then be transferred to other forms, hence gaderian ‘gather’, 
similarly stabelian ‘establish’, swutelian ‘make clear’, etc.; the gen.pl. of 
n-stem nouns, such as gumena, but in Nbr and to a lesser extent Rul -ana 
remains frequent, note also CorpGl 687 -doccana ‘muscles’ gen.pl.; the inflected 
superlative of the type -esta (< -osta), such as /éofesta, although in this instance 
the best Alfric mss. more often retain the earlier form /éofosta, otherwise 
less frequent in LWS. Similar retention of the back vowel in the superl. 
forms is also found in INbr texts. Further examples of this vowel reduction 
can be seen in the second elements of reduced compounds, for example, 
fultemian ‘help’, cf. gaderian above, fracepu, fracepum infl. forms of fracop 
‘bad’, Badenop, where the reduced vowel is part of the first element.” 
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' The type of suffix variation found in heofon, heofenas is sometimes ascribed to the 


realm of derivational morphology, where rival forms with different suffixes are postulated, 
thus Campbell (1959: §§381-4). This is true for early examples of the alternation, 
such as CedH 1 hefaen-, but later examples are more likely to be due to the process 
described above. On the other hand, interchange of the fem. abstract suffixes -ing, -ung 
is essentially morphological, see also §6.51n2 for -nes, -nis. 

2 But frequent Nbr hldferdas ‘lords’ is not due to the above, but is from the nom.sg. 
hlaferd < *hlafweard with monophthongization to */z/ after loss of stress, see §6.30, 
and then merger of unstressed /z/ and /e/ by §6.48. 


6.65 An extension of this vowel reduction occurs when the unstressed 
back vowel is followed by a foot bearing secondary stress. This gives forms 
such as: GDPref3(C) 258.24 aredlicor ‘more quickly’, CP 137.18 fracedlecum 
‘shamefully’, rimedlice ‘liberally’. Such forms are, however, mostly rather 
infrequent. 


(b) Loss of unstressed medial vowels 


6.66 Medial unstressed vowels occurred under the following conditions 
during the period of written texts: firstly, in open syllables if the original 
vowel was high and the preceding syllable light; secondly, in all contexts 
where the medial syllable was closed; thirdly, if the original vowel had 
remained long under secondary stress but that stress and the associated 
vowel length were later lost. All three types of unstressed vowel are subject 
to loss and are discussed separately below. 


6.67 If the medial vowel is between a consonant and a resonant, then 
loss of the medial vowel is frequent, giving rise to forms such as etg@dre 
‘together’, betra ‘better’, micle ‘much’, yfle ‘evilly’, dyslic ‘foolishly’ (< dysig- 
lic, cf. mibteliée, §6.51), etc. and weak class 2 verbs of the type medmian 
‘measure’, opmian ‘open’, derived from medume, open.’ In most cases 
although these forms constitute a substantial minority of instances in EWS 
texts, they are almost completely avoided in Alfrician texts, where betera, 
etc. is strongly preferred.” 


' Note also BenR Swetresdeg ‘Saturday’ < Seteresdeg. 


The same vowel loss occurs less commonly in a variety of other forms where the 
following consonant is not a resonant, although the preceding consonant often, but 
not always, is. The most frequent examples involve weak class 2 verbs of the types 
efsian ‘shear’, ordian ‘breathe’. Other types include: culfre ‘dove’, heolfor ‘gore’, seolfor 
‘silver’, heolstor ‘darkness’, balca ‘balk’, geolca ‘yolk’, cirée ‘church’, pylce ‘pelisse’, 
betsta ‘best’, fyrsta ‘first’, smeelsta ‘smallest’, winstre ‘left’, egsa ‘owner’, egbe ‘harrow’, 
migpa ‘urine’, EpGl, ErfGl 430 sigdi ‘scythe’, fremde ‘performed’. 


2 


6.68 The loss of medial vowel is further extended to forms which are 
disyllabic in uninflected positions. In such cases the resonant must 
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precede the vowel which is lost, and hence we find: cyl ‘kiln’, firn 
‘crime’, myln ‘mill’, Pyrl ‘hole’, all with loss between two resonants, and 
meolc ‘milk’, seolc ‘silk’, weolc ‘whelk’, clerc ‘clerk’, fald ‘fold’, OccGl 
28.75 ard ‘quick’, orp ‘breath’, warp ‘shore’, beort ‘hart’, byrs ‘chisel’, 
mersé ‘marsh’. These forms are usually less common than the disyllabic 
originals, but note that bwelée ‘which’, swelé ‘such’ always show loss of 
the vowel, presumably because of their non-lexical status and occurrence 
in weak stress positions.' The same is perhaps less plausibly true of 
twelf ‘twelve’. 


Perhaps occasional pylé ‘such’ belongs here, rather than under §6.70. 
2 On the other hand the occurrence only of dalc ‘clasp’, eln ‘ell’ is probably 
accidental. 


6.69 There are a few cases where an unstressed vowel is lost after a 
short syllable and before a consonant group. These are: @fst ‘envy’, quite 
common in EWS alongside @fest, also in some LWS texts,’ LWS bern ‘barn’ 
(< berern), cyng ‘king’, increasingly common from the time of Afric, note 
also MtGl(Ru1) 2.3 king, LWS ofst ‘haste’ and its related verb efstan, world 
‘world’, common after the time of AElfric, also INbr. 


' But the word seems not to be used by Alfric. 


6.70 When medial vowels which had originally been long and in secondary- 
stressed syllables lost their length and stress, then they were potentially 
subject to loss by syncope after a heavy syllable. Such syncope is particularly 
associated with later texts, although some EWS examples are found, and 
this is no doubt due to the chronology of stress loss. The phenomenon is most 
frequent where the medial vowel is in an open syllable. Typical examples 
here include the vowel of the agentive suffix -ere, for example, Byrm1 14.21 
bécra ‘scholar’ gen.pl., 172.12 sééawre ‘observer’, the suffix of comparative 
adjectives from adverbs, such as e@ftra < eftera < cefterra ‘latter’, and 
similarly others, such as inra ‘inner’, “tra ‘outer’, the similar form dpre, 
Opra ‘other’ (already in EWS), and various other suffixal vowels, such as 
déoflic ‘devilish’, Lev 3.1 + héafre ‘heifer’ (in Bosworth and Toller, 1898: 
héahfore). Occasional forms of bismrian ‘revile’, fultmian ‘help’ in both 
EWS and LWS also belong here, but may be usefully compared with the 
forms in §6.67n2. 


6.71 The above syncope is occasionally extended to medial vowels in 
closed syllables, examples being @mtig ‘empty’, commoner than émettig, 
and late geérndian ‘send a message’ and forms (rare), fulbt ‘baptism’ and 
derived forms, such as fulhtere, gefulhtnian, hétse ‘witch’ (< hegtesse).'?* 
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Note also Ch 856.5 Hencstes for Hengestes. 

There are a few forms which show more extensive reduction, often precursors of 
shifts in ME. Typically such examples show loss of both vowel and the preceding 
consonantal onset. The earliest such example is Ps(A) ndht ‘nought’ beside nowiht, 
and later forms of the same word and its positive are (n)aht, (n)auht, the latter simply 
with /wi/ > /u/, ndteshwon ‘not at all’ < *nawibteshwon. Other examples are: &lpi(g) 
‘single’ < énlipig, heardra ‘mullet’ < heardhara, wépman ‘man’ < we&penman. 

> Similar to the late changes in n2 above are the loss of genitival -es in occasional 
LWS Seterndeg ‘Saturday’, or the loss of the vowel only in JnGl(WSCp) 5.30 
+ Pursdeg (Bosworth and Toller, 1898: bar) ‘Thursday’, Ch 1494.1 Céolsige. 


2 


Old English consonants 


7.1 After the operation of the various Germanic and Inguaeonic sound 
changes discussed in Chapter 4, the consonant system of the ancestor of 
Old English had developed as follows: 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar 


Voiceless stops /p/ /t/ - /k/ 
Voiced stops /b/ /d/ - - 
Voiceless fricatives /f/ /0/ - /x/ 
Voiced fricatives - - - /y/ 
Sibilants - /s/ = = 
Nasals /m/ /n/ - = 
Liquids, approximants —- A, r/ ij/ /w/ 


Of these phonemes all could occur as geminates except the approximants 
jj, wl. 


' But geminate /ff/ was extremely rare, see §2.58. 


7.2. Significant allophones of these phonemes are found especially for the 
voiced stops and the velar fricatives. The phoneme /b/ occurred as a stop 
consonant only initially, in gemination, and after nasals, occurring as a voiced 
fricative, presumably bilabial, medially and final when single. Conversely, 
the phoneme /y/ occurred as a voiced fricative only initially, medially and 
finally, but occurred as a voiced velar stop in gemination and after nasals. 
For the phoneme /x/ we find not only the voiceless velar fricative, but also, 
in initial position, [h], the result of lenition in PrGmce, see §4.3. In WGmc, 
see §4.17, the fricative allophones of /d/ had already become stops, and 
therefore only the single allophone [d] can be reconstructed.' Amongst 
other allophonic variations which should be noted the most important 
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concerns /n/ which assimilated in place of articulation to a following 
consonant and therefore had a velar allophone [n], see also §7.3n2.* 


' The reconstruction of proto-OE phonemes is difficult and controversial. For 


contrasting views and discussion see firstly Kuhn (1960) and Moulton (1954, 1972). 
Tt is also likely that /I/ had both ‘clear’ and ‘dark’ allophones, the latter occurring 
in the environment of a back vowel or consonant. Evidence for this suggestion comes 
from first fronting and breaking, see §§5.15, 16, and probably from the behaviour in 
Gmce of weak class 2 verbs without medial -i- in the preterite, such as cwellan—cwealde 
‘kill’, see further Prokosch (1927), Hogg (1971). 


7.3 Examples of the principal allophonic variations are as follows.' /b/ 
was realized as [b] in the following positions: *bindan ‘bind’, *habbjan 
‘raise’, *lamb ‘lamb’; and as [f] in *3iban ‘give’, *3ab ‘he gave’. /y/ was 
realized as [y] in the following positions: *3iban, *dragzan ‘draw’, *dro3 
‘he drew’; and as [g] in: *sa33jan ‘say’, *sin3an ‘sing’. /x/ was realized as 
[h] in *xana (=hana) ‘cock’, and in all other positions as [x]. /n/ was realized 
as [n] in *sanz ‘he sang’, and in all other positions as [n].* 


Minor details of reconstruction, such as inflectional endings, are ignored in the 
examples below. 
2 Presumably /n/ was realized as palatal [p] when directly followed by /j/, for example, 
*kunnj@ ‘race’ d.s. But all such cases would show gemination, making precise phonetic 
specification extremely difficult. 


I Dissimilation 


7.4 Ata very early stage in proto-OE, final consonant clusters containing 
two continuant consonants dissimilated, with the first of the two consonants 
becoming the corresponding stop. The first of these consonants was usually 
a voiceless fricative (but see §§7.9 and n2, 11 for examples possibly involving 
voiced fricatives), whilst the second of these consonants was either /s/ or 
the resonants /l, m/. Since the cluster /@s/ was subject to assimilation rather 
than dissimilation, for example, *blips > bliss ‘bliss’, dissimilation before 
/s/ was confined to the clusters /fs, ks/, for example, *wafs > waps ‘wasp’, 
*foxs > foks (= (fox)) ‘fox’, see §2.51 for the regular use of (x) for /ks/. If the 
second of the two consonants was either /I/ or /m/, then the first consonant 
was /6/, for example, *sepl > setl ‘seat’, *bobm > botm ‘bottom’.' 


' There are a number of regular exceptions to this second change and also some 


dialectal variation. For both see §§7.10ff. 


7.5 The phonetic features of the dissimilation or assimilation before /s/ 
are quite simple. Firstly, as can be seen from the examples above, any 
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voiceless fricative is subject to change before /s/. Secondly, the only con- 
ditioning factor is the place of articulation of that fricative. If the fricative 
is dental, like /s/, then assimilation occurs, otherwise occlusion to the cor- 
responding voiceless stop occurs. The change may therefore be characterized 
approximately as follows: 


C [-cont] C 
+cont | . / +cont 
-voic (+strid)]| | +strid 
(+cor) +cor 


7.6 Examples of the shift of */xs/ > /ks/ are particularly numerous, typical 
examples being: oxa ‘ox’ (*oxsa > oksa), lixan ‘shine’, and, with breaking, 
feax ‘hair’, meox ‘manure’, Seaxe ‘Saxons’, six, syx ‘six’, weaxan ‘grow’. 
Occasional weahsan and forms, found in CP(H), are not significant, cf. Or 
geahsian and forms for geacsian ‘discover’, indicating a merely orthographic 
variation.' LWS also shows a number of examples where /xs/ clusters due 
to vowel syncope are dissimilated to /ks/, such as héxta ‘highest’, néxta 
‘next’, less commonly sixt ‘thou seest’ and similar forms. For further dis- 
cussion of these see §7.9. The shift does not always take place when a 
further consonant follows /s/, and instead /x/ is lost, for example, *waxstm 
> westm ‘fruit’. No doubt the reason for this is that the triple consonant 
cluster was regarded as over-heavy and therefore /x/, the weakest member 
of the cluster, was lost. But there is some variation, for example, regular 
wrixlan ‘exchange’, and ErfGl 1147 dixl, 1043 dixlum, CorpGl 205 -pixl, 
2007 pixlum ‘axle’ against EpGl dislum. 


1 


Amongst other spelling variations we may note CP(C) 252.17 + exhe (also ELet 
2.167), which Cosijn (1888a: §131) aptly describes as due to ‘schreiberpedanterie’. 

Néosian ‘visit? may perhaps be explained by early loss of /x/ between voiced 
segments, cf. however lixan where such loss does not occur. 


7.7 In the earliest Merc glossaries there are still examples of /fs/, thus 
EpGl 526 raefsed, ErfGl refset, CorpGl 1084, 1087 raefsit ‘reproved’,' 
CorpGl 603, 859 waefs, 2098 uuaefsas, EpGl 1071 waeffsas, all texts 
showing (ps) spellings also. Elsewhere, however, (ps) spellings are regular. 
But /fs/ remains where it is the result of syncope, as in drifst ‘thou drivest’, 
which may be the result of analogy, see Campbell (1959: §418), or imply 
that the change was earlier than syncope, see further §7.9. Examples of 
the assimilation of */@s/ > /ss/ are bliss ‘bliss’, liss ‘gentle’,” and, after syncope, 
cwist ‘thou sayest’ (< *cwidst).° 


' Note also EpGl 523 raebsid with (b) for [f] or, possibly, [p]. But by this time Gmc 
*[B] would have developed to *[f] before *[s], and there is no evidence to support the 
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view of Sturtevant (1931: 191-2) that ps developed from a voiced fricative whilst 
fs always remained. 

2 The vowel of bliss, liss is of uncertain length, see Campbell (1959: §286). 

> Alongside such forms are found the etymological spellings blids, lids, presumably 
from the adverbs blide, lide, and clearly analogical cwidst, etc., from which is found 
Alc(Warn 35) cwetst (2x), this a twelfth-century ms. I can find no trace of the 
oft-quoted + svitst ‘thou cuttest’. 


7.8 The major morphological alternations involved in this sound change 
occur when an inflexion beginning with a consonant is added to the stem. 
In such cases one might expect loss of /x/ rather than dissimilation to /k/, 
cf. weestm. The retention of /x/ and consequent dissimilation in forms such 
as WS syxta' ‘sixth’ and some forms cited in §7.6 may therefore be due 
to the influence of simple forms such as six, syx. But it should be noted 
that the development in such cases is generally irregular and some non- 
analogical explanation may be available. 


" Rul has MtGl 27.45 syxta, 20.5 sextan, and Nbr regularly has sextig ‘sixty’, Li 
sesta ‘sixth’, probably implying that the situation there was not radically different from 
that in WS. 


7.9 The changes discussed above are found in NGmce and also, for */xs/ 
> /ks/, in OFris.t This might imply a very early date for the change. However 
it is notable that in forms such as feax (§7.6) breaking occurs. Since breaking 
occurs before /x/ but not before /k/, see §5.16, this entails dissimilation 
being later than breaking. Furthermore, the (fs) spellings in the early Merc 
glossaries would suggest that the change had only recently occurred at the 
time of the completion of the archetype. The relative infrequency of the 
change when the consonant cluster is due to syncope, see §§7.6-7, is perhaps 
best accounted for by supposing that by that time the tendency to dissimilate 
had greatly weakened, and there may be no need to suggest that drifst, etc. 
are due, solely at least, to analogical pressure. Assimilation of */@s/ may 
be assumed to have taken place at the same time, at least in bliss, liss, and 
there is no necessity to suppose intervocalic voicing, as in Campbell (1959: 
§§481.2).* It seems most probable, therefore, that these changes took place 
between the period of breaking and that of syncope, perhaps at much the 
same time as ij-umlaut. On the other hand forms such as héxta, cited in 
§7.6 show that the change occasionally persisted to a much later date. 


1 


For possible examples in other Gme languages, see Luick (1914-40: §634A1 and 
references). 

2 There is also no necessity to assume, as implied by Campbell (1959: §481.2), that 
assimilation of */@s/ > /ss/ was later than devoicing of voiced fricatives before /s/. It is 
possible that the fricative was voiceless in Gmc, although the etymology of the suffix 
remains obscure. 
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7.10 Dissimilation before /I/ or /m/ is more restricted, dialectally less wide- 
spread, and less regular. The only fricative which is dissimilated is /6/, see 
§7.4, although this may be due to the absence of final [fl, fm, xl, xm] 
clusters rather than some phonological restriction on the dissimilation.' In 
terms of dialect the change is restricted to WS, hence alongside the forms 
setl, botm cited in §7.4 we find Angl sedel, *bodm (> ME bothem).’ The 
regularity of the change is disrupted in two further ways. Firstly, there are 
examples such as f@dm ‘embrace’, mol ‘talk’ where the fricative always 
remains, except in the circumstances outlined immediately below. Since 
fom is mainly, and mol exclusively, poetic, these examples may be Merc 
borrowings and certainly seem indicative of interference from some other 
(sub-)dialect. The explanation of Campbell (1959: §419) seems to rest upon 
an implausible view of OE syllable structure. Secondly, there is a possible 
development by which, at least before //, the fricative is lost and the preceding 
vowel is lengthened in compensation. Clear examples of this occur before 
M/ only in mél ‘talk’, mélan ‘to talk’, stélan ‘impute’.’ The phonological 
environment in which this sound change takes place, therefore, is somewhat 
obscure, and it is difficult to suggest a plausible yet simple characterization 
of the change. It should be noted especially that /l, m/ do not form by 
themselves a natural phonological class. 


' Tf it is assumed that fricatives do not occlude before /n/, as implied by forms such 


as hreefn ‘raven’, then it must be supposed that bytne ‘keel’ and forms, cf. CorpGl 
389 bythne, is merely a variant of bytme derived after rather than before the time of 
dissimilation, note however Nbr hedna, discussed in §7.14. 

> For the competing Angl forms sedel ‘seat’ and setel ‘episcopal seat’, see Campbell 
(1959: §420n4). On the possibility of dissimilation in Ang] botl, *bdtl (> Bootle, etc.), 
see Ekwall (1917a) and, for criticism, Campbell (1959: §420nS). 

> Possibly to be included here is stél ‘place’, if the form ever has a long vowel, cf. 
nom.pl. stalu with short vowel and Toller (1921: stl). 


7.11 Examples of dissimilation of /6l, 6m/ > /tl, tm/ after a short vowel 
include: *bodl > botl ‘dwelling’, bytla ‘builder’, bytme ‘keel’. After a long 
vowel, however, the development is to /dl, dm/, and it may be supposed 
that in these cases there was an early voicing of the fricative between a 
long vowel and /l, m/, so that the change is /Ol, Om/ > /dl, dm/.' Thus we 
find examples such as *d6l > ddl ‘disease’, nédl ‘needle’, midl ‘horse’s bit’, 
weédla ‘beggar’, widl ‘impurity’. But there are forms without voicing, hence 
spatl ‘spittle’,” wétla ‘bandage’.’ As after the short vowel, there is normally 
no occlusion in Angl, where the regular development retains the fricative, 
for example, Ps(A) 102.3 ddle, MkGI(Li) adlo. Similarly WS has several 
forms where occlusion does not occur, such as 0m ‘breath’, mé0m ‘treasure’, 
paralleling the examples after short vowels cited in §7.10. Evidence for 
dissimilation before /r/, not otherwise found, comes from édr ‘vein’, also 
found in Kt in OccGl 49.107, 330 édra. 
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' Alternatively one might suggest that the fricative remained unvoiced but not occluded 


until after the time of voicing between voiced segments. Then occlusion would have 
to have occurred after such voicing. But this poses equal chronological difficulties, see 
further §7.12. 

? In Nbr we find JnGl(Li) 9.6 spddle, repeated in Merc JnGI(Ru1) 9.6, see §7.14. 

> But this word could have a short vowel, see OED wattle sb.' 


7.12 The most probable chronology of this process of dissimilation would 
be that it occurred at the same time as dissimilation before /s/, see §7.9. 
That dissimilation is normally to /t/ rather than /d/ presupposes that the 
change is earlier than intervocalic voicing of fricatives and hence also before 
syncope, see §7.58. For this reason the forms discussed in §7.11 are best 
explained by supposing that there was indeed special voicing after a long 
vowel which occurred earlier than normal intervocalic voicing. 


7.13 As seen above, in Angl dialects the sequence /@I/ normally remains, 
but in WMerc there is a special later development by which Al/ is metathesized 
to /l6/ with, apparently, immediate occlusion to /ld/. Ps(A) has seld ‘seat’ 
frequently alongside wédla ‘pauper’, 102.3 dole ‘illness’.' The existence of 
such unmetathesized and unoccluded forms demonstrates that the occlusion 
was dependent upon the metathesis and not vice versa. Metathesized forms 
are continued into the later ms. Hatton 116 (LS 3 Chad), where they exist 
alongside the normal LWS forms, for example, seld (4x), setl (3x). The use 
of such forms in poetry, thus Beo bold ‘dwelling’, seld, is no doubt Merc 
in origin, and there is no need to assume that the change was dialectally 
more widespread, see Vleeskruyer (1953: §41).? 


Note also CorpGl 814 weardseld ‘guardhouse’. 
The place-name element bold also appears to be of Angl origin, see Smith (1956: 
45). 


2 


7.14 In the absence of any of the changes discussed above, §§7.10-13, 
then the sequences /61, 8m/ are affected by a more wide-ranging shift in 
IOE by which the fricative [6] (< [6] by intervocalic voicing, see §7.54) 
develops to a stop before any liquid or nasal. Often such forms have not 
yet appeared by the time of Elfri¢, but the following may be noted: ACHom 
I 29 420.21 mddmas, Il 4 36.218 mddmfatu ‘treasure’, and, due to 
compounding, éadmod ‘humble’ and forms (c.80x in /ECHom against 
éadmod c.15x).' The same phenomenon occurs freely in INbr, where alongside 
alo, see §7.11, we find in Li ddl ‘illness’, bydle ‘cultivator’, nédl ‘needle’, 
sedl ‘seat’, see §7.10n2, spddle, see §7.11n2, widliga ‘defile’, note MkGI(Li) 
7.23 widlad. Nbr texts show evidence of this change where the consonant 
cluster is due to syncope, notably in Ru2 dédle ‘earth’ dat.sg. (4x) (< *dédile) 
and frequent Li édna and forms ‘heathens’, where occlusion is before /n/. 
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Occlusion of [6] is also found in the Merc Rul, for example, ddle, nédle, 
sedle, éadmod, but elsewhere in Merc the change is rarely found.” 


' Examples with occlusion before /I/ are difficult to find in WS. The best examples, 
perhaps, are ByrM 1 46.1 prydlice ‘powerfully’, Beo 2862 prydlicost superl. 

2 Ps(A) 73.21 éadmod may simply be due to the frequent substitution of (d) for (6) 
in that ms. 


II Palatalization and assibilation 


7.15 In the ancestor of OE there existed only one palatal consonant, 
namely /j/, see §7.1. However, at a very early stage in the history of English 
the velar consonants */x, y, k/ and their allophones became sensitive to an 
immediately adjacent front vowel or the approximant /j/, so that in the 
first instance the palatal allophones *[¢, j, c, 3] arose, where [}] is the result 
of the palatalization of the *[g] allophone of */y/.! This change affected 
geminate consonants equally, that is, *[xx, kk, gg] > *[¢¢, cc, jg].” In the 
case of the fricatives no further development took place, except that the 
voiced palatal fricative merged with the approximant /j/, if the two were 
ever distinct, see Hogg (1979b: 103-4). However, the palatal stops eventually 
developed into voiceless or voiced affricates, for example, *[c] > /t/, > *[4] 
> /d/, similarly *[cc] > /tt{/, *[¢4] > /dds/. For full details of this latter change, 
usually called assibilation, see §§7.33ff. The change of palatalization, 
although widespread in OE, is poorly represented in texts, for ¢h, c, g) 
were used, by and large, indifferently for palatalized and unpalatalized 
forms. In mss. the only common method of distinguishing the two is the 
use of diacritics, especially (e) before a back vowel to show a preceding 
palatal, as in séedp ‘poet’, sécean ‘visit’, but only in the case of (e) in 
unstressed syllables, mainly restricted to EWS, can we be certain that it is 
being used diacritically, see §§2.65, 80, 5.59-70.° Other evidence, however, 
comes from runic texts, where ‘c’ was often used for palatalized /k/, ‘k’ for 
unpalatalized /k/, ‘g’ for palatalized /y/, ‘g’ for unpalatalized /y/, see 
§2.68n1. Evidence for the change also comes from its interaction with other 
changes, especially palatal diphthongization, see §§5.47ff., and from its 
development in later stages of the language, for example, PDE church and 
many other words with reflexes of the OE palatals.* Here the common 
practice of indicating palatalized /y/ and /k/ by means of a superscript dot 
is employed, see §2.65 for full details. Typical examples of palatalization 
are as follows: (1) *[x] > [¢]: *bleaxxjan > hlibhan ‘laugh’, WS *seoxid > 
siho ‘he sees’; (2) *[y] > [j]: *yellan > gyllan ‘yell’, *siyi > sige ‘victory’, 
*daey > deg ‘day’; (3) *[k] > [c]: *kidan > cidan ‘chide’, *sdkjan > sééan 
‘seek’, *dik > dié ‘ditch’; (4) *[g] > [4]: *liggjan > liégan ‘lie’. 
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' Tt is clear from later periods that *[x] is subject to palatalization, although in 


somewhat restricted contexts. See §§7.16n8, 26, and Campbell (1959: §442). 
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There are, of course, no examples of palatalization of *[yy], since in this position 
/yy/ was realized as a geminate stop, see §7.2. 

> Forms such as secean are not only principally EWS, but even there predominate 
only in CP. However, the absence of (e) does not necessarily indicate the presence of 
a velar consonant. It is worth noting that in LWS the use of diacritic (e) is more often, 
but only occasionally, found in forms such as éyréean ‘churches’, where analogy from 
the nom.sg. cyrce would be likely. Diacritic (e) is equally uncommon in LWS to indicate 
a palatalized velar stop, as in licgan ‘lie’. For other spellings which indicate palataliza- 
tion, see the examples in §§7.19-22. 

* But the PDE situation can be misleading, both because of loan-words and/or 
Scandinavian influence, such as PDE gate ¢ geat, and because of analogical develop- 
ments. There are also forms which have always had /j/, such as géar ‘year’. A useful 
discussion of this point is to be found in Lass and Anderson (1975: 136-7). 

° For the question of whether palatalization preceded loss of medial /x/ or /x/ was 
analogically restored in forms such as *seoxid, see $7.26. 


(a) Palatalization 


7.16 In general outline the phonetics of palatalization are as follows. 
Initially a velar consonant was always palatalized before a front vowel,' 
for example, *kidan > cidan, *yellan > gyllan, *kaester > caster (> Ceaster) 
‘city’. Medially a velar consonant was always palatalized before /i/ or /j/, 
for example, *sdkjan > sécan, *siyi > sige, but before /z/* only velar frica- 
tives were affected, so that we find *dwyws > dages ‘day’ gen.sg., but 
bleces ‘black’ gen.sg.masc., dces ‘oak’ gen.sg. without palatalization.° 
Similarly velar fricatives were palatalized medially after any front vowel 
provided that a back vowel did not directly follow, for example, *reyn > 
regn ‘rain’, *neyl > negl ‘nail’, *feyr > fegyr ‘fair’, but stigan ‘climb’,* 
wegas ‘ways’, without palatalization. In the same positions the velar stops 
are palatalized only after /i/, and provided that a back vowel did not directly 
follow, for example, dices ‘ditch’ gen.sg., miéel ‘much’, but dicas ‘ditches’, 
gelicung ‘liking’, because of the following back vowel, and @&cer ‘acre’, 
because the preceding vowel was not /i/.” Other examples of palatalized 
stops in medial position were normally due to analogical pressures, see 
§§7.41-2. Finally all velar consonants were palatalized after /i/, for example, 
*dik > dic ‘ditch’, *hwalik > *hwelié > hwelé ‘which’ (similarly swelc 
‘such’, cf. also gelié ‘like’), *wiy > wig ‘war’. After nonhigh front vowels, 
however, only the velar fricatives are palatalized, for example, *day > deg 
‘day’, *méy > még ‘relative’, but frec ‘bold’, bac ‘back’ without palatali- 
zation.® This apparently confusing state of affairs can be clarified in two 
ways. Firstly, it is important to note that palatalization appears to have 
been partly dependent upon syllable structure, for the majority of the cases 
listed above can be subsumed under one condition: namely that a velar 
consonant was palatalized provided not only that it was adjacent to a front 
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vowel or /j/, but also that it was in the same syllable as the palatalizing 
segment. This obviously accounts for all cases of the palatalization of an 
initial consonant. The situation with regard to palatalization of medial 
consonants is more complex, presumably because such consonants were 
regularly ambisyllabic in OE, see §2.81. Most cases, however, are accounted 
for by permitting any appropriate adjacent vowel to cause palatalization, 
provided that it is in the same syllable, where the palatalized consonant is 
ambisyllabic. The contrast in behaviour between forms such as *sdkjan > 
sécan and *dikas > dicas must then be accounted for by assigning priority to 
the vowel of the second syllable rather than that of the first. The palatali- 
zation of final consonants is quite straightforwardly accounted for by the 
above analysis; nevertheless, some problems remain, and most of these can be 
resolved by noting that the velar stops are more resistant to palatalization 
than the velar fricatives. Initially, as has been stated, all velar consonants 
palatalized, but medially and finally velar stops only palatalized if the segment 
causing palatalization was either /i/ or /j/, for example, @cer, bec, where 
the velar stop remained, see n3. We may therefore suggest that palatalization 
was a change by which all velar consonants were palatalized when adjacent to 
and in the same syllable as either /i/ or /j/ and that velar fricatives were also 
palatalized when adjacent to and in the same syllable as any front vowel, 
the same wider environment also causing initial velar stops to be palatalized. 
The change can therefore be characterized approximately as follows:? 


CG —cons 
ea > {ebacke #), —back 
(thigh), 
Vv # 
—-back | —— 4 [+cons] 
(thigh) [-back] 


Condition: if a then either b or c. 


' Or before any diphthong whose first element was front, that is any normal OE 


diphthong, for example, *yaf > geaf ‘he gave’, *kiusan > céosan ‘choose’. Since the 
rule is that it is the element of the diphthong which is adjacent to the consonant which 
is crucial, and since the second element of any normal OE diphthong was back, pala- 
talization only took place when the element which would cause the change was a 
following diphthong, and never took place when that element was a preceding diphthong, 
for example, unpalatalized béag ‘he bent’. 

Instances of unstressed /e/ were rare, see §6.46 for discussion, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the behaviour before /e/ was any different from that before /z/. 
3 This account was first fully developed by Morsbach in a footnote to Bjérkman 
(1900-2: 147-9), but many writers, such as Luick (1914-40: §637.2, 3), Campbell 
(1959: §§428-9, 435), have claimed that velar stops were palatalized under the same 
circumstances as velar fricatives. In order to explain later forms, such as ME, PDE 
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acre, back, etc., these writers must then claim that in such words the palatal consonant 
reverted to a velar at the time of assibilation. In favour of such a position are three 
arguments. Firstly, some words show unexpected assibilation in later periods, the best 
examples being ME frech ‘eager’, see OED freck a., Orrmulum obacch ‘aback’, neither 
of which is easily explained on other grounds. But other ME forms, such as batch 
‘batch loaf’, smatch ‘taste’, thatch, wlach ‘luke-warm’, may be from verbs with pala- 
talization, for example, *bacéan ‘bake’, cf. Nbr waéca ‘wake’ > PDE watch. See 
further the discussions in Ekwall (1921), Flasdieck (1923), Luick (1914-40: §685A1). 
Secondly, there are some occasional spellings, especially in Li, such as becg (3x), becc 
(2x), gebrecg and variants ‘broken’, which could be interpreted as indicating palatalized 
forms, see Biilbring (1902: §495A2), but (cg) appears to be merely a variant for (cc), 
occuring also in MtGI(Li) 23.4 beccum dat.pl. where palatalization is unlikely. Thirdly, 
there is an argument that /k/ would be palatalized in an exactly parallel fashion to /y/, 
first stated by Bulbring (1902: §495). But this argument is purely theoretical and can 
carry no great weight. Phonetically and phonologically the fricatives would have been 
more likely to palatalize than the stops, pace Luick (1914-40: §637A5), cf. also Lass 
and Anderson (1975: 143-4) for a different explanation of the same phenomenon, 
especially given the prior existence of /j/ in OE. Nevertheless it may well be worth 
entertaining the possibility that the situation was by no means as clear-cut as the 
presentation here suggests, and that there was rather more variation in the palataliza- 
tion of stops than has been suggested, most especially in medial position, see Brunner 
(1965: §206) for a valuable discussion. 

* Lass and Anderson (1975: 144) suggest that */y/ was palatalized in forms such as 
stigan, on the grounds of ME stye. But it is more probable that the ME form is due 
to analogical processes, see §§7.40-2. 

° Here -e- is a parasitic vowel before word-final /r/, see §§6.38—40. 

Picce ‘thick’, mirce ‘murky’ do not have palatalization because at that time /w/ still 
followed the velar stop and hence prevented the change, see Luick (1914-40: §637A4) 
and cf. Myrée ‘Mercians’. 

?  Cicen ‘chicken’ appears to have velar [k] medially, given MtGl(Ru1) 23.37 ciken, 
see §7.21. This is best explained by dissimilation, see Campbell (1959: §438n1), although 
it is doubtful if the same explanation can be applied to ME caffinch ‘chaffinch’, as 
suggested by Ritter (1910). 

8 By ‘finally’ in the previous sentence I intend syllable-finally, or preconsonantally 
after a vowel, rather than word-finally. Therefore there are many words which show 
palatalization of */y/ in syllable-final position after a front vowel, such as bregdan 
‘brandish’, maegden ‘maiden’, rignan ‘rain’, seegde ‘he said’, or where only a consonant 
follows, such as bregd ‘twisted’, seegd ‘said’, and other similar past parts. Palatalization 
of /x/ (> [¢]) was especially frequent in such positions, for example, cniht ‘boy’, ribt 
‘right’. In the case of the velar stop palatalization would take place syllable-finally only 
after /i/, hence lichoma ‘body’, ricne ‘powerful’ acc.sg.masc. But in this latter case it 
would appear that there was a strong tendency for palatalization to fail, or at some 
later stage for the palatal stop to revert to a velar stop, see §§7.25, 30. Bicnan ‘beckon’ 
< *béacnjan is not a parallel example, since there the velar stop was never in contact 
with /i/ and so always remains. 

° For the phonology of palatalization, see §§7.27-32. 
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7.17 Four further phonetic issues arise with respect to palatalization. These 
are: (1) the phonetic status of */y/; (2) palatalization in clusters; (3) pala- 
talization of geminates; (4) palatalization of */sk/. Each of these issues is 
discussed separately below. 
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(1) 


In §§7.15-16 it was assumed that forms such as gyllan were due to 
palatalization of *[y] and further that palatalization of *[g] resulted 
in [3], see also §7.17(2), (3) below. This assumption is based on the 
claim that the allophones of /y/ were orginally distributed as follows: 
a voiced velar fricative in all positions except in gemination and after 
nasals, where a voiced velar stop occurred, see §7.2. But some writers 
have assumed that by the time of palatalization */y/ had already devel- 
oped in initial position, at least, to a stop, thus Luick (1914-40: §633), 
Lass and Anderson (1975: 134). Since it is clear that in all positions 
except in gemination and after nasals the palatalization of /y/ resulted 
in the fricative /j/, this would mean that a development of the type: 
*Iy] > *[g] > *[4] > [j] would have to have occurred in words such as 
gyllan, see Luick (1914-40: §696), but this seems implausible, see 
further Hogg (1979b: 93-6), and the development of */y/ > [g] must 
therefore be placed later than palatalization. 

When a velar consonant occurred finally after /i/ or /j/ but preceded 
directly by a nasal, then palatalization still occurred. The only examples 
involve either *[k] or *[g], since /nx/ clusters did not occur, see 
§§3.13-15, and */y/ was realized as *[g] after nasals, see above. Typical 
examples of this change, therefore, are driné ‘drink’ imp., ping ‘thing’, 
hring ‘ting’.' No doubt /n/ here acquired the palatal allophone [p] 
from the preceding /i/ and this was then carried over to the velar stop.”? 
The behaviour of velar consonants in gemination was identical to that 
when single and medial, although, of course, only *[xx, gg, kk] occurred, 
see §7.15. Typical examples are: *hleaxxjan > hlibhan ‘laugh’, *liggjan 
> liégan ‘lie’, * straekkjan > * straeécjan (> strecéan) ‘stretch’. From the 
point of view of syllable structure the first element of a geminate 
presumably belonged to the first syllable, the second element to the 
second syllable. Therefore it has to be assumed that it is the second 
element which palatalized and that the first element assimilated to the 
second. Note that forms such as sticca ‘stick’ did not palatalize, since 
the second element of the geminate was adjacent to and in the same 
syllable as a back vowel. Although the first element was similarly 
placed with respect to /i/, assimilation here would appear to work 
only from right to left, see Lass and Anderson (1975: 146-7). 
Palatalization of *[sk] applied far beyond the usual limits, where typical 
examples are: *skip > scip ‘ship’, *skal > *scal (> sceal) ‘he shall’; 
*dweskjan > *dwéscjan > dwéséan ‘extinguish’, similarly wyséan 
‘wish’; *disk > disé ‘dish’, *fisk > fisé ‘fish’.* Beyond these limits pala- 
talization can also be found initially before back vowels, for example, 
séeacan ‘shake’, scedh ‘shoe’, medially in any environment except an 
immediately following back vowel, for example, bersce ‘I thresh’, disces 
‘dish’ gen.sg., but berscan ‘thresh’, discas ‘dishes’ without palatalization.° 
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Finally palatalization of *[sk] occurred after any front vowel, not only 
/i/, hence forms such as @sé ‘ash’, but after back vowels the position 
is more obscure.° Especially noteworthy are instances of initial *[sk] 
followed directly by /r/ rather than a vowel, for these appear also to 
have been palatalized, for example, sérincan ‘shrink’, see further §7.37. 
The phonetics of this behaviour are quite unclear. Perhaps the pro- 
bable alveolar (or even prepalatal, see Biilbring, 1900a, and §2.62) 
quality of /s/ created a greater tendency towards palatalization, for it 
is difficult to see how otherwise the shift in forms such as séeacan, 
asc, and perhaps even disé could be explained, since */k/ would not 
be contiguous to a front vowel and therefore not in an environment 
leading to palatalization. The failure of palatalization in perscan, discas, 
etc. is then best explained by ambisyllabification of /s/, so that /s/ and 
/k/ were no longer in such direct contact as to permit the change, see 
here n5. Furthermore, although it is clear that */sk/ eventually developed 
into /{/ by assibilation, the intermediate stages of the development are 
obscure. Many opinions have been expressed, but none seems to have 
any outstanding merit, see further §7.37. 


' Presumably the same explanation would apply to inflected forms of finc, etc., for 


example, finces, hringes, as to inflected forms of dic, etc., e.g. dices, see §7.16. Note 
here EpG! 410 hringiae dat.sg., where (gi) = g. Forms such as englisc ‘English’ do not 
show palatalization of *[g], since neither the stop nor the nasal are in contact with /i/. 
For such forms see §7.17.4 and n4. 

* The suggestion that the same happened if a liquid intervened relies on forms such 
as byrg ‘cities’, bilg ‘belly’, both of which had at the time of palatalization an imme- 
diately following /i/, and felg ‘felloe’, which probably had a formation parallel to that 
of bilg, is unnecessary. 

> In RuthCr 44 ‘kyninc’ ‘king’ ‘ny’ must therefore indicate palatal [n] rather than velar 
[p]. 

* But these and similar words may be subsumed under the more general condition 
of palatalization of *[sk] after any front vowel, see below. 

* Two exceptional forms are bisceop ‘bishop’, céiscute ‘cushat’. The most likely expla- 
nation is that the second syllable had secondary stress, thus Luick (1914-40: §691A2), 
and that this secondary stress prohibited ambisyllabification of /s/ so that the *[sk] 
sequence would behave as if it were word-initial. In support of the postulation of 
secondary stress may be mentioned the unusual LWS spelling bisceop with diacritic (e) 
in an apparently unstressed syllable, a particular characteristic of AELS, although absent 
from 4ECHon, see also §2.68. It should also be noted that cushat (= ‘wood-pigeon’) 
is Northern, esp. Sc., and might therefore be expected to show /sk/, see §7.42. 

° Thus, for example, whilst PDE tusk would imply unpalatalized OE tusc, frequent 
ME and dialectal PDE tush would imply palatalized tusé. It seems probable, therefore, 
that although palatalization of *[sk] was less likely finally after back vowels, it did 
occur with some frequency. 


7.18 Palatalization is one of the most widespread of the OE changes and 
occurs in a very large number of words of all classes. But, see §7.15, it is 
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poorly represented in the OE spelling system. In §§7.19-22, therefore, only 
a few interesting spellings, mainly from early texts, are cited. Further examples 
can be found in §§7.33ff., and for an indication of the widespread character 
of the change see, for example, the lists in Luick (1914-40: §637) and 
Campbell (1959: §§427-9, 440). 


7.19 In EWS the palatalization of the voiced velar fricative *[y] was 
spelled with great regularity (g), for example, geat ‘gate’, and was not 
distinguished from Gmc */j/, for example, géar ‘year’, or the unpalatalized 
velar fricative' of gdt ‘goat’. For discussion of the value of (ge) spellings 
see §§5.59-60.7 The situation was similar in LWS. In all cases, however, 
initial /j/ in loan-words was normally transcribed by (i), for example, Iudan, 
Iudas, etc. ‘Jews’. In the early Merc glossaries also the normal spelling for 
the sound was (g), but note ErfGl 263 idces, CorpGl 380 iéces (= géaces, 
see n4 below) ‘cuckoo’, EpGl, ErfGl 958 iesca ‘hiccough’, cf. CorpGl 1865 
gesca, both words having initial /j/, and EpGl, ErfGl 947 béd@i ‘body’,’ 
EpGl, ErfGl 473, CorpGl 981 gréi ‘grey’, for final /j/. CorpGl 850 gréig, 
2093 seign ‘sign’ show (ig), more probably an attempt to indicate the palatal 
consonant than to show a diphthong, see n3 and 2.39. The later Rul also 
has a number of forms with initial (i), such as MtGI(Ru1) 22.4, 8 zara, 
iare ‘ready’ and related forms,* 10.5 iongap ‘journey’, see n5. Nbr regularly 
used (g), but in early texts (i) was also used, for example, BDS 3 hiniongae 
‘departure’,’ but later (ge, gi) spellings may indicate palatal diphthongization, 
see §5.62. In INbr spellings such as deign ‘thane’, cf. above, occasionally 
occur.® Kt texts show rather more frequent use of (i) than other texts, 
especially post-vocalically, for example, Ch1195.7, 1510. dei ‘day’ (5x), 
CollGI 49.274 wei, 276 wei ‘weighed’, wréi ‘accuse’ imp., and before 


another consonant 1203 meiden ‘girl’, 12 sw@id ‘he sounds’. 
' For the shift of the initial unpalatalized velar fricative to a stop, see §7.68, also 

§7.17(1). 

2 The odd spelling CP(H) 57.9 keléd ‘led away’ can be no more than a scribal 

error. 

> Since bédeeg later developed to bédig through *bédeg, a development only affecting 

unstressed /ze/ before /j/, see §6.52, this implies that (zi) did not represent a diphthong, 

see further §7.69. 

* Alongside more frequent gearwe and forms. It must be assumed that the substitution 

of (i) for (g) involved only orthographic loss of following (e) in order to avoid the 

unacceptable sequence **ieare, for if the following vowel were back palatalization 

would not have occurred. Iara, etc., therefore, are not examples of retraction rather 

than breaking, pace E. M. Brown (1891: §5b), see also §5.31. The same explanation 

holds for ErfGl idces, see above, which is therefore not an example of stress shift in 

diphthongs, pace Pheifer (1974: §40). 

° With // from the pa.ind. géong ‘he went’. 

Such forms are also infrequently found in LWS, for example, CHom I 128.10 

Oeignas ‘thanes’. 


6 
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7.20 The palatalization of the voiceless velar fricative *[x] was spelled 
identically to that of its unpalatalized partner, that is, (h), and there are 
no orthographic means of distinguishing the two. 


7.21 When the voiceless velar stop was palatalized, then the normal spelling 
was (c), as for the unpalatalized stop. Hence are found both ¢én ‘torch’ and 
céne ‘keen’. Palatalized forms before back vowels were often distinguished, 
however, by diacritic (e), for example, sécean ‘seek’, see §2.68 for other 
such spellings, also §7.15n3 and, for possible attempts to show assibilation, 
§7.34. Although the use of (c) is therefore consistently ambiguous, it is 
noteworthy that the alternative and rarer spelling (k) was, where used, 
generally restricted to representations of the velar stop. It may be, therefore, 
that spellings such as CP(H) 105.13 céak ‘cheek’ genuinely indicate a palatal 
stop (or, more probably by that time, an affricate, see §7.36) initially and 
a velar stop finally. Hence any other such occasional spellings, for example, 
CP(H) 411.18 eker ‘field’, also found in various charters, may confirm 
absence of palatalization in specific environments, here after a front vowel 
other than /i/, see §7.16. Other similar forms in EWS include: CP(H) 163.8 
éakiad ‘they increase’, 467.13 murkien ‘they might grieve’, both weak class 
2 verbs, see §7.24, and 329.19 dicke ‘thick’, see §7.16n5. In LWS texts of 
the #lfrician period use of (k) was extremely rare, but it was most often 
used where the distinction between palatal and velar is crucial, for example, 
ZELS 12.60 kicenan ‘kitchen’ acc.sg. In the early Merc glossaries (k) was 
not used, and the only spelling of special interest is EpGl, ErfGl 792 birciae 
‘birch’ < *birkja, see §7.17n2, with diacritic (i) before a front vowel. Rul 
has a particularly frequent use of (k) for the velar stop, note especially 
bokera and forms ‘writer’ (19x) alongside bocera (3x) and bdc ‘book’ (4x), 
see further Bilbring (1899). Amongst the Nbr texts Ru2 has a particularly 
high number of (ch) spellings, but they were used for both the palatalized, 
such as stenches ‘stench’ gen.sg., and the unpalatalized, such as folches 
‘people’ gen.sg., sounds, see Biilbring (1898: 75), Lindel6f (1901: §134). 
Similar spellings occur occasionally in Li, notably mech ‘me’ (4x), but there 
too they seem to be without significance. In Kt (c) was the regular spelling. 
In gemination the normal spelling throughout was (cc), see §2.66, no 
distinction being made between palatalized and unpalatalized forms. 


7.22 The voiced velar stop *[g] occurred only after nasals and in gemina- 
tion, see §7.17(2), (3). When palatalized after a nasal the normal spelling 
remained (g), often with diacritical (e) before a back vowel, note also EpGl 
410 hringiae with diacritical (i) before a front vowel, see §7.17n1. There 
are occasional (cg) spellings in both early and late texts, for example, 
cynincg ‘king’,' and note RuthCr 44 ‘kyninc’. The palatalized geminate 
was spelled (cg, gg), see §2.67. 
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'  Cyninég is especially frequent in ALLS, where it occurs almost as often as usual 


LWS cyning. 


7.23 It is difficult to detect in OE texts any dialectal variation in palatali- 
zation, especially in view of the existence of spellings in such early N texts 
as RuthCr which unambiguously point to palatalized consonants.' There 
were, however, cases where the interaction of other dialectally variable 
sound changes resulted in dialectal contrasts with regard to palatalization. 
Most notable of these is the contrast between ea-dialects and a-dialects, see 
§5.15, where the former have palatalization in words such as WS gealla ‘gall’, 
éeald ‘cold’, the latter do not have palatalization, thus Angl galla, cald. 


Gevenich (1918) was the first to demonstrate that palatalization was a general OE 
change. Although her work can be subject to some criticism, see Ekwall (1919), but 
cf. Smith (1956: 86), and although there have been later attempts to show that there 
was dialectal variation, such as Watson (1947), these are generally unsuccessful, and 
her conclusions remain by and large sound. See further, however, §7.42. 


7.24 Morphologically palatalization is one of the most important changes 
in OE, because it serves as a differentiating factor between several paradigmatic 
classes. Also, in conjunction with the later change of assibilation it was 
exceptionally prone to analogical levellings and extensions which have 
a lasting effect on the history of the language. Such analogical processes 
are discussed below under assibilation, see §7.40-2, and here only the 
class-differentiating features are discussed. Amongst nouns and adjectives 
palatalization serves to distinguish the following classes. Firstly, ja- and 
jo-stem nouns (and adjectives) show palatalization in disinction to their 
a- and 6-stem counterparts. Typical examples are: lw@ce ‘physician’, gefylce 
‘troop’ against lac ‘war’, folc ‘folk’; spr@é ‘speech’ against racu ‘narrative’. 
Secondly, original i-stem nouns show palatalization, as in hege ‘hedge’, also 
occasionally in very late texts hecg, a jO-stem, see Dahl (1938: 85), stenc 
‘stench’, against sorg ‘sorrow’, rinc ‘man’. Amongst verbs palatalization 
was a primary characteristic of weak class 1 verbs, such as bigan ‘bend’, 
sengan ‘singe’, weégan ‘move’, ican ‘increase’, drenéan ‘drench’, strecéan 
‘stretch’. In this they contrast with weak class 2 verbs which always lack 
palatalization, such as swugian ‘be silent’, syngian ‘sin’, macian ‘make’, 
ascian ‘ask’, teohhian ‘consider’.' For allomorphic variation within paradigms 
see §§7.41-2. 


Naturally the weak presents of strong verbs also show palatalization, for example, 
forms of licgan ‘lie’, hlibhan ‘laugh’, as do the weak class 3 verbs hyégan ‘think’, 
secgan ‘say’. 


7.25 In view of the fact that palatalization occurred in OFris as well as 
OE, see Steller (1928: §§40-4), it might seem reasonable to suppose that 
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the Gmc velars had already acquired a tendency to assimilate to a neigh- 
bouring front vowel at a very early stage, thus Campbell (1959: §426). Yet 
forms such as galan ‘sing’, calan ‘cool’, cf. gealla, céald (§7.23), which are 
due to restoration of a, see §§5.35-40, show that even if this tendency was 
very early, a palatalized consonant could revert to velar if the neighbouring 
front vowel became back. We must therefore suppose that palatalization 
was a sound change which occurred, or, perhaps — see, however, §§7.30-2 
— was phonologized, not earlier than the time of restoration of a.' 
Palatalization did not take place before front vowels caused by i-umlaut, 
hence gylt ‘guilt’, cyning ‘king’, gés ‘geese’, céne ‘keen’, gélan ‘hinder’, cé¢ 
‘key’, which only necessarily implies that palatalization preceded i-umlaut 
in those cases where the following vowel is /z(:)/, see §7.30. It is much 
more certain that palatalization must have preceded second fronting, for 
front vowels which are the result of that sound change did not cause pala- 
talization, for example, *g@tu ‘gates’, * cefurtin ‘hall’, see §5.91. Although 
the evidence of i-umlaut and second fronting apparently shows that velar 
consonants could no longer become palatal by the time of the full imple- 
mentation of these changes, medially and finally palatalized consonants 
could still revert to a velar articulation at a later stage, more particularly 
after the time of syncope, thus we find examples such as séco ‘he seeks’, 
against séce ‘I seek’, but see for further discussion §7.30-2. At this point, 
however, it is safe to conclude that palatalization was a change later than 
restoration of a and earlier than second fronting. 


' Tf Angl cald, against WS ceald, were due to retraction instead of breaking, rather 


than due to failure of first fronting before covered /I/, this would demonstrate that 
palatalization was later than breaking/retraction. But since that seems to be the less 
acceptable explanation, see §§5.10-13, the relative chronology of breaking and pala- 
talization cannot be independently ascertained. Yet all the other evidence makes it 
unambiguously clear that palatalization was later than breaking. 


7.26 In §7.51 it is argued that lenition of /x/ was a sound change roughly 
contemporaneous with smoothing, and that loss of medial [h] followed 
almost immediately. On these grounds, therefore, it must be assumed that 
those sound changes were later than palatalization. The consequence of 
this assumption is that medial /x/ must have been subject to palatalization 
in the same circumstances as its voiced counterpart, for example, in * feéhid 
‘he paints’, see §7.46, but normally all such instances would then be lost. 
The only cases which would be phonologically retained are in gemination, 
as in hlibhe ‘I laugh’, or before a consonant, as in cniht ‘boy’. For the 
former the normal LWS spelling of the root vowel is (i) rather than (y), 
confirming the following palatal consonant, see §5.167.' For the latter the 
position is more complex, since the evidence of palatal umlaut would suggest 
that the consonant was palatal only if a back vowel did not follow the 
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consonant cluster, hence cniht but pl. cneohtas, see §5.113. In other cases, 
where /x/ was restored analogically, such as sihd ‘he sees’, the probable 
development was that medial /x/ would first be palatalized, then lenited and 
lost, and then analogically restored, once more as a palatal, see n1 below. 


' ME spellings such as laubwen, lauzwhen very clearly indicate a velar fricative. But 


it is important to note that palatalization of /x/ produced [¢] which was merely an 
allophone of /x/, see §7.28. Unlike the results of palatalization elsewhere, therefore, 
the palatal consonant was always free to revert to a velar if its environment changed. 
Thus the ME forms above. Elsewhere, however, the ME developments were those 
proper to palatal fricatives, see Jordan (1974: §§196, 198). 


(b) Phonological issues 


7.27 The phonology of palatalization raises several complex issues, with 
respect both to the phonemic status of the relevant sounds and to the 
chronology of the changing phonology. By LWS, however, the results of 
the various developments are clear: (1) the voiceless velar fricative /x/, when 
palatalized, became and remained a palatal allophone of the velar fricative, 
that is, [¢] > /x/; (2) the voiced velar fricative /y/, when palatalized, merged 
with the pre-existing phoneme /j/ < Gmc */j/; (3) the voiceless velar stop /k/, 
when palatalized, eventually underwent phonemic split, which created the 
new phoneme /*t(/, perhaps in the first instance /c/; (4) the voiced velar stop 
[g], an allophone of /y/, when palatalized, eventually underwent phonemic 
split, which created the new phoneme /d3/, perhaps in the first instance /}/. 
As can be seen, the phonology of the fricatives and of the stops is radically 
different, but the voiceless and voiced stops follow a parallel development. 
The details and consequences of these phonological developments are discussed 
in §§7.28-32; for the phonology of the palatalization of /sk/ see §7.37. 


7.28 When the voiceless velar fricative /x/ was palatalized, then in the 
first instance, as with the velar stops, see §§7.30-1, the new palatal fricative 
[¢] would be merely an allophone of /x/, occurring only in those environ- 
ments where palatalization took place, /x/ itself would only freely occur 
medially and finally, being already [h] initially, see §7.2, and [h] was, of 
course, not subject to palatalization. Shortly after palatalization /x/ was 
lenited and then lost when medial and single, so that it only remained 
medially when geminate and finally or when analogically restored. The 
distribution of [¢] and [x] remained complementary throughout the period 
and later, see §7.26 and n. 


7.29 When the voiced velar fricative /y/ was palatalized, the resulting 
sound appears to have been, or very quickly become, identical to Gme */j/, 
so that, for example, no distinction existed between the initial consonants 
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of geat ‘gate’ < *yaet and géar ‘year’ < *jér. It is difficult to assess the value 
of ME evidence which seems to show that /j/ from whatever source could 
revert to a velar when in the environment of a back vowel, hence spellings 
in Orrmulum such as lezhenn, wrezhenn, see Luick (1914-40: §373A5). 
The discussion in Jordan (1974: §190) would rather suggest a crucial role 
for analogy. Whatever the case, the evidence cited by Jordan clearly indicates 
that the voiced velar fricative had undergone phonemic split as a result of 
palatalization. 


7.30 If, as argued in §7.26, palatalization occurred before and up to the 
time of i-umlaut, then in the first instance the palatal stop [c] would remain 
as an allophone of the original velar phoneme /k/, occurring initially before 
any front vowel, but medially or finally only when adjacent to /i, j/ but 
not adjacent to a back vowel, see §7.16. The velar allophone [k] would 
occur elsewhere, for example, ci ‘cow’, climban ‘climb’, dicas ‘ditches’, dc 
‘oak’. But with the operation of i-umlaut both [c] and [k] could come to 
stand before a front vowel. In the cases of the i-umlaut of */u(1)/ and */o(:)/, 
the new front vowels would be distinct from /i(:)/ and /e(:)/ until they were 
unrounded, the former vowel starting to become unrounded no earlier than 
the EWS period, see §§5.170-1, 175, the latter starting to become unrounded, 
in WS at least, before the time of the earliest texts, see §5.77. Thus examples 
such as éen ‘torch’, *cdéne ‘keen’ would not demonstrate contrastive dis- 
tribution, that is, a phonemic split, until unrounding of *coéne > céne. But 
in the case of i-umlaut of */(ar)/, the immediate result would be that the 
new front vowels would merge with the existing phonemes /z(:)/, thus 
creating the potential for a phonemic split between [c] and [k], for example, 
céac ‘cheek’ v. cég ‘key’. Although full minimal pairs are hard to find,' this 
sub-part of i-umlaut would appear to be an important step in the creation 
of palatal stop phonemes, see Penzl (1947: 41-2), also Hogg (1979b: 100-2). 
In medial position there appear to be examples where, as noted in §§7.16n8, 
7.26, when a palatal stop came to be followed immediately by a consonant, 
as a result of syncope, then the stop reverted to a velar. Thus we find *sdkio 
> *sdécid > WS séco ‘he seeks’, where syncope has occurred, against Angl 
s0écéed without syncope. This, unambiguously a phonological development, 
may best be explained by reference to syllable phonotactics and a reason- 
able assumption that clusters containing two coronal stops would not be 
permitted in OE. There would occur, therefore, a process of dissimilation 
and the palatal stop would revert to a velar. Thus such forms do not, as they 
at first appear to do, contradict the relative chronology discussed above.” 


' Perhaps the best pair is Nbr c@fertun ‘hall’ v. WS ceafer ‘beetle’ (with palatal 
diphthongization). But the dialect differences, difficult as they are, are insignificant 
compared with many other problems in determining the status of the several variant 
forms of each of these words. 
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2 For PDE forms such as seek, think, work, which also appear to contradict the above 
chronology, see the discussion in §7.42. 


7.31 Similar facts hold for the palatalization of [g] as for the palataliza- 
tion of [k], except, of course, for the more restricted distribution of [g], 
see §7.27. This has one important consequence, however, for it means that 
palatalized [4] and velar [g] can only contrast medially when geminate and 
medially and finally after a nasal, there being, of course, no examples of 
either initially. In fact it would appear that there are no minimal pairs to 
demonstrate the contrast, and from the phonological point of view there 
may be no necessity to postulate a phonemic split, which may only be able 
to be justified, if at all, on grounds of phonetic distance. For various later 
forms with /g/, especially dialectal, which apparently contradict the relative 
chronology, such as brig, eg, rig for bridge, edge, ridge, cf. §7.30n2, see 
the discussion in §7.42. 


7.32 The discussion in §7.25 makes it clear that it is most probable that 
palatalization of initial vowels was earlier than i-umlaut. However, the 
phonological features discussed in §§7.28-31, although they do not contradict 
this relative chronology, also make it most probable that palatalization was 
only phonemicized at a later stage, after the time of i-umlaut. The same is 
suggested by failure of i-umlaut in cases such as dag, discussed in §5.86. Since 
palatal diphthongization only occurred when an initial palatal consonant 
preceded a front vowel, see §5.48, the above proposal that palatalization 
occurred before the time of i-umlaut is consistent with the probability that 
palatal diphthongization also preceded i-umlaut. For the relative chronology 
of palatalization, smoothing, lenition, and syncope see §7.50-1. 


(c) Assibilation 


7.33 The evidence of §§7.28-31 clearly demonstrates that the phono- 
logical behaviour of the palatalized stops was quite different from that of 
the palatalized fricatives. Phonetically the same is true, for the evidence of 
later periods of the language shows that the palatal stops eventually became 
the palato-alveolar affricates /t(, d&/, for example, PDE child < céild, bridge 
< bryég. Similarly palatalized [sc]' became /{/, for example, PDE ship < 
scip. The change as it affected the palatal stops not immediately preceded 
by /s/ appears to have taken place irrespective of environment, occurring 
wherever a palatal stop was found as a consequence of palatalization.” 
Typical examples of the change are as follows:’ (1) initially: cild > Gild 
‘child’, cén > én ‘torch’, ceaster > Ceaster ‘castle’; (2) medially: ¢irice > Cirice 
‘church’, micel > micel ‘much’, streccan > strecéan ‘stretch’, cyégel > cyégel 
‘cudgel’, sengan > sengan ‘singe’; (3) finally: dié > dié ‘ditch’, finé > finé 
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‘finch’, ecg > ecg ‘edge’. Particularly important, however, are examples 
where a stop other than a palatal (thus, a stop not the result of palatalization 
proper) developed into an affricate. This only happened when a dental stop 
was immediately followed by /j/, as in fetian (= /fetjan/) > feccan ‘fetch’, 
*midgern > micgern ‘fat’, dial. midgen, see OED midgern. Such examples 
show that the sequences /tj, dj/, but not /ti, di/, cf. weak class 2 hatian ‘hate’, 
bodian ‘announce’, could coalesce to produce a palato-alveolar affricate. 
Since dental and palatal consonants form the class of coronal consonants, it 
may be inferred that the formation of affricates, generally known as assi- 
bilation, was due to the coalescence of a sequence of coronal stop + /j/. In 
order for this to be the case, however, it has to be assumed that the palatal 
stops developed a glide also, so that they had the form [cj, 4j], or, preferably, 
[c’, #/]. This, however, is a quite common linguistic phenomenon, which stems 
from the difficulty of articulating palatal stops, see for example Ladefoged 
(1982: 148), and it is therefore reasonable to assume such a shift. The 
development of coronal stop + /j/ to an affricate is extremely common, and 
indeed repeated at later stages in the history of the language, see especially 
Wells (1982: 247-8), who calls the later change ‘Yod Coalescence’. 


' As stated in §7.17(4), see further §7.37, the intermediate stages in the shift */sk/ > /{/ 
are obscure and difficult. [sc], therefore, is intended as no more than a mnemonic to 
indicate the stage reached after the time of palatalization. 

* Writers who claim that palatalization of */k/ was as general as palatalization of 
*/y/, see §7.16n3, must then suggest that assibilation failed to take place when the 
palatalized stop was not directly adjacent to /i/ or /j/ (except initially), hence ecer 
‘acre’, etc. But such a restriction is unnecessary given the account of palatalization 
presented in §7.16. 

3 In these sections on assibilation, that is, §§7.33-9 only, affricates are distinguished 
from palatal stops by the use of superscript ‘~’, that is, ¢, g. 


7.34 It was not usual for OE scribes to distinguish in any unambiguous 
way the above development of affricates, which were normally represented 
in exactly the same way as the palatal stops from which they developed. 
Amongst individual exceptions to this may be noted EpGl 657a merze, 
CorpGl 1304a mertze ‘trading dues’ < Lat merx, where (z, tz) could indicate 
an affricate, see §2.65n1.' It is also possible that some of the more complex 
variants of (cg) found in EWS, such as CP(H) 327.16 gebygégean ‘buy’, 
see §2.67n1 and Cosijn (1888a: §135), were confused attempts to represent a 
complex phoneme. All the above cases are, however, of little significance. 


1 


It is unlikely that EpGl, ErfGl 123 r(a)edisnae ‘bunches of grapes’ is an additional 
example, cf. Pheifer (1974: §71) for the opposite view. 


7.35 Thus the most important examples are those demonstrating assibila- 
tion of dental stop + /j/. So LWS usually has fecéan and forms ‘fetch’ beside 
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mainly poet. fetian, and fecc(e)an is already found in Or (3x, never fetian).' 
LWS also regularly has oréeard ‘orchard’ against CP(H) 293.2 ortgeard.” 
In the case of the voiced dental, micgern ‘fat’ occurs in a few late glosses, 
whilst *midgern is unattested. 


Examples are lacking in CP. 

Also note CP(H) 381.12 orcgeard, described by Campbell (1959: §434n2) as ‘a 
copyist’s error of a common type (c for t)’. Gram + crefca ‘workman’ must be 
doubtful alongside usual crefta, surely not a scribal error, despite Campbell (1959: 
§434) following Sievers (1891: 328), for another view see Borowski (1924: 17-18). 


7.36 The relative chronology of assibilation is highly controversial, a 
natural consequence of the fact that the change involved is almost solely 
phonetic in effect, with the single exception of the assibilation of [tj, dj]. 
However, spellings of the type fecc(e)an began to appear already in EWS 
texts’ alongside mainly poet. fetian which may be taken to represent an 
earlier stage, and they were usual in LWS. This suggests that the affricate 
pronunciation started to predominate by at the latest the beginning of the 
ninth century, at least in the case where it developed from a dental stop + /j/. 
Doubtless the palatal stop + /j/ developed into an affricate at the same time. 
It is unlikely that much weight can be attached to the early spelling mer(t)ze 
cited in §7.35, and since assibilation must be later than palatalization it is 
in any case impossible to suggest a date for assibilation earlier than that of 
syncope, see §7.32. If this is so, then it must be noted that assibilation in 
forms such as sécan ‘seek’ is not due to the /j/ which originally caused 
palatalization, since that /j/ was lost by syncope. Rather one must assume 
a development approximately as follows: *sdkjan > *s6cjan (palatalization) 
> *sécjan (i-umlaut) > *sécjan (by §7.33) > *sécéan (syncope) > sécan 
(assibilation). 


' The earliest example is the ninth-century Mart 5.656 gefecéean. 


2 The view expressed here is parallel to that of Biilbring (1902: §493), Luick (1914-40: 
§687), Campbell (1959: §486), Brunner (1965: §206A9). An alternative view, expressed 
summarily in J. Wright and Wright (1925: §309), much more extensively in van 
Langenhove (1930), but originating with Sweet (1888), not only must deny the validity 
of the fecéan type as evidence, but also is rendered vacuous by the failure to take into 
account the fact that the shift was generally purely phonetic and without phonemic 
consequence. Of course a precise chronology can never be obtained, but general phono- 
logical principles would suggest an earlier rather than a later date for the development 
of affricates. 


(d) Assibilation of [sc] 


7.37 As stated in §7.17(4), palatalization of */sk/ far surpassed the normal 
limits of the change, occurring initially always, medially except when a 
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back vowel directly followed, and finally after any front vowel. Typical 
examples in each position are given in §7.17(4), but one important type 
must be emphasized here. These are examples such as scrincan ‘shrink’, 
séréawa ‘shrew’, scrid ‘shroud’, whose later development shows that */sk/ 
palatalized even before a consonant. This confirms the suggestion that /s/ 
could in itself have a palatalizing effect on */k/, and that it only failed to 
have such an effect when a syllable boundary intervened. These examples 
more particularly make it clear that the assibilation which eventually resulted 
in /{/ is unlikely to have followed the same path as the assibilation of palatal 
stops not after /s/, for the postulation of a sequence **/scjr-/ is scarcely 
plausible. Perhaps it is most likely that a gradual assimilation of [s] and 
[c] took place, first in manner of articulation to give *[sc], then in place 
to give [f].' It is necessary also to note that in the first instance the result 
of this shift was the geminate consonant [ff], which naturally always sim- 
plified in initial position and would also simplify finally in accordance with 
the general OE process of degemination, see §7.80. But medially a geminate 
remained, as quantitative shifts in ME show.* From the phonemic point of 
view, of course, [f{] and [ff] were merely allophones of /{/, since they were 
in complementary distribution. 


' For other views see Luick (1914-: §691A1), and on the impossibility of a firm 
conclusion on the matter Brunner (1965: §206A10). 

* Otherwise one must accept the view of Jordan (1974: §181) that /{/ could be 
lengthened after a short vowel. This is difficult to accept, and the assimilation processes 
described above lead much more naturally to the existence of geminate [ff]. Flasdieck 
(1958) is an important review of the whole matter, with extensive references to further 
material. 


7.38 Orthographically the only frequent indicator of the palatalization 
and then assibilation of */sk/ was the use of diacritic (e) before a back 
vowel, for example, sceolon ‘they shall’, scéeort ‘short’, séeddan ‘divide’. 
Such usage was most frequent in LWS, see §§5.65-70 for details and 
discussion of possible indications of palatal diphthongization of back 
vowels. In INbr the gloss of the Prologue and Headings to Matthew has 
three (s(c)h) spellings: MtProl(Li) 8 sh¥a ‘shadow’, 17 bischéad ‘distinction’, 
DurRitGl 3.21 schyldo ‘debts’. It is difficult to determine the significance 
of these spellings, which are scarcely of the same status as (sh) spellings 
in mss. of the twelfth century, where (s, ss) are also found, see Foley (1903: 
§41), Schlemilch (1914: 52). 


7.39 No doubt the relative chronology of palatalization of */sk/ is approxi- 
mately parallel to that of the other palatalizations. The dating of assibilation 
is, as elsewhere, rather more difficult, see §7.36. However, the failure of 
metathesis to occur in forms such as asée ‘ashes’, cf. ascian, axian ‘ask’, 
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where unpalatalized /sk/ > /ks/, would imply that the palatalized cluster 
had, by the time of metathesis, become so closely joined together that 
metathesis could not take place. Since the union of the two segments was 
probably part of the assimilation process involved in assibilation, see §7.37, 
and since metathesis of /sk/ is a change best evidenced in LWS, see §7.96, 
this would imply that assibilation was well under way during the tenth 
century It seems likely, therefore, that assibilation of [sc] > /{/ was a process 
which ran alongside assibilation elsewhere. 


(e) Morphophonology 


7.40 In §7.24 the consequences of palatalization as it served to distinguish 
various morphological classes were discussed. But palatalization and con- 
sequent assibilation also played an extremely important role in the rise of 
allomorphic variation. The most widespread type of allomorphy arose when 
a palatal consonant alternated with a velar consonant because of the pres- 
ence of a directly following back vowel in various inflected forms. These 
are discussed in §7.41(1). Somewhat similar cases arose when syncope of 
an unstressed vowel caused an originally palatalized consonant to become 
velar, and these are discussed in §7.41(2). In §7.41(3) allomorphic variation 
involving initial consonants, a feature of certain strong verb classes, is 
discussed. The consequences of such allomorphic variation and processes 
of analogical levelling and extension are discussed in §7.42, together with 
a number of cases where dialectal variation appears to be the crucial factor, 
rather than analogy. 


7.41 (1) Allomorphic variation between a palatalized and an unpalatal- 
ized consonant was particularly frequent in the following cases: a-stem 
masc. and neut. nouns; 6-stem fem. nouns; fem. and neut. weak nouns; 
athematic nouns; parallel forms of (strong) adjectives.' In both masc. 
and neut. a-stem nouns the final consonant of the nom.sg. was followed 
by zero or a front vowel in the sg., but by a back vowel in the pl. 
Typical examples of such nouns where a palatal or affricate might 
therefore be expected in the sg. but a velar in the pl. are: dwg ~ dagas 
‘day’, dic ~ dicas ‘ditch’,’ lié ~ licum dat.pl. ‘body’. The situation in 
fem. 6-stems differed principally only in that short-stemmed nouns 
had -u in the nom.sg., cf. gifu ‘gift’, laru ‘learning’, elsewhere a front 
vowel followed finally in the sg., a back vowel in the pl. A typical 
example of the variation in such nouns is sorg ~ sorge acc.sg. ‘sorrow’, 
but of course nouns with the voiceless stop, such as racu ‘tale’, did 
not show the variation unless the root vowel was /i:/, as in dié, see 
n2, infrequent in these nouns. For fem. and neut. weak nouns the 
variation existed in the nom.sg. (neut. also acc.sg.) against elsewhere, 
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so that we find éage ~ eagan ‘eye’, note also Ciriée ~ cirican ‘church’, 
see §7.16. Amongst athematic nouns there is considerable variation 
with the gen.dat.sg. and nom.acc.pl. showing palatalization not present 
in the other forms, for example, bdc ‘book’, but gen.dat.sg., nom.acc.pl. 
béc, and similarly burg ~ byrg ‘city’. 

Where syncope occurred resulting in the sequence of palatal consonant 
+ inflexional dental consonant, for example, *séé6 ‘he seeks’, then, 
see §7.30, the palatal reverted to a velar, that is, sécd. Consequently 
there were, especially in weak class 1, many verbs which would show 
a velar in all forms of the present except 2nd, 3rd sg.ind.* This alter- 
nation, of course, would be largely confined to WS, but the converse 
arose in non-WS dialects amongst strong verbs, where the 2nd, 3rd 
sg.pr.ind. was not subject to syncope, for example, Angl drincan ‘drink’, 
drinceo ‘he drinks’. 

Allomorphic variation in strong verbs occurred in initial position wher- 
ever the ablauting vowel varied between front and back, that is, in 
classes I, II, II, and certain class VII verbs. In class I a velar would 
be expected in pa.ind.sg., but a palatal or affricate elsewhere. Examples 
are rare, but note cinan ~ can (etc.) ‘gape’. In class II a palatal or 
affricate would also occur in the present, hence céosan ~ céas ~ curon 
~ coren, ‘choose’, also c@owan ‘chew’. The situation in class III was 
more complex, but the present should always show a palatal, and the 
pa.ind.sg. a palatal except when a nasal followed, cf. band ‘he bound’, 
or in dialects where retraction rather than breaking took place. Usual 
WS examples are gyldan ~ geald ~ guldon ~ golden ‘pay’, and similarly 
gyllan ‘yell’, gylpan ‘boast’, éeorfan ‘carve’, but note Angl forms such 
as MtGI(Ru1) 17.24 gald ‘he paid’, see §7.25nl. Amongst class VII 
verbs variation exists in gangan ~ géong ‘go’. 


' Adjectives are not cited below, since they follow exactly the same principles as in 


the corresponding paradigms of nouns. A further minor type may be found in geatu 
‘gates’ from sg. geat (< *get). But the forms are ambiguous, see §5.50n1. 

* Dié may also be fem., but it will still show the same pattern of variation, because 
of the preceding /i:/, see below. 

3 Since /7é is a long-stemmed neut., the nom.acc.pl. will be /7é with assibilation, final 
/u/ having been lost by syncope. 

* Such variation would not extend to the preterite because verbs whose root originally 
ended in a velar consonant formed their preterite without the connecting vowel -i-, 
hence sdhte ‘he sought’, pohte ‘he thought’. 


7.42 With the degree of allomorphic variation noted in §7.41, it would 


be 


expected that there should also be considerable analogical levelling and 


extension. Following general principles of analogy, see Kurylowicz (1949), 
we would expect the nom.sg. to predominate over plural forms in nouns, 
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and in strong verbs the present forms similarly to predominate over past 
forms. Thus we find examples in EWS and LWS such as ¢iriéean ‘churches’, 
CP 273.8, 287.12 eagean ‘eyes’, where (e) presumably indicates a palatal 
on the analogy of the singular. Amongst strong verbs there appear not to 
be clear-cut examples in OE, but the tendency is strong in later forms of 
the language, as in PDE chosen against OE coren. In the present tense of 
weak verbs the alternation type sécan ~ séco is, as would be predicted, the 
source of later seek, cf. beseech, where the affricate has been extended, 
perhaps on pragmatic grounds, and so for other similar verbs, such as 
think, work. The failure of syncope in Angl forms such as drinéed might 
equally be expected to lead to **drinch, but there is no evidence that any 
such forms appeared. The explanation may be that either the palatalization 
was levelled away in a similar fashion to the levelling of i-umlaut, see 
§5.85(6), or that Scandinavian influence replaced such forms with a velar. 
It is certainly probable that Scandinavian influence is the source of PDE 
dialect forms such as birk, brig, rig, steek, weg, for usual birch, bridge, 
ridge, stitch, wedge, see Campbell (1959: §438) against Luick (1914-40: 
§690; 1935). Presumably this is also the explanation of PDE carve against 
OE éeorfan, and similarly later /sk/ forms such as PDE skin, cf. OE séinn, 
may be due to the replacement of /{/ by /sk/ in areas of Scand influence or 
by substitution of the native word by the Scand one, here ON skinn. In 
this way OE/ME /t(, d, f/ could be equated with Scand /k, g, sk/, and the 
later distribution of place-name forms, notably -chester v. -caster, is a helpful 
indicator of the limits of Scand influence. The existence of such influence, 
however, does not necessarily contradict the position of §7.23 and n that 
palatalization was in the first instance a general OE phenomenon. 


(f) Conclusion 


7.43 Finally it is doubtful that it will ever be possible to obtain a clear 
and sustainable picture of all the factors involved in OE palatalization and 
assibilation, because of the lack of orthographic evidence, the complex 
morphophonology, and later influences, especially Scand. The most difficult 
areas are undoubtedly the dialectal spread of palatalization and assibilation; 
the later reversions to velar articulations either by analogy or through 
Scandinavian influence; and the issues of chronological dating. 


III Development of fricatives (i): lenition 
7.44 As discussed in §§7.1-3, the ancestor of OE contained the following 


fricatives: *[f], *[B]; *[6]; *[s]; *[x], *[yl; *[h].’ Only in the case of the 


velars was there a clear phonemic contrast between voiceless and voiced 
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fricatives, for dental *[6] had already developed to *[d] in WGmc, see 
§4.17, and labial *[B] was an allophone of */b/, see §7.2. But a complica- 
tion arises with the labials, where relatively rare medial *[f] should have 
become voiced (> *[v]) by Verner’s Law, hence *burvdn ‘need’. Before the 
time of the Gmc accent shift such instances of *[v] would have been in 
complementary distribution with *[f], but after the Gmc accent shift they 
would have the pattern *purvan and hence potentially contrast with forms 
such as *néfa ‘nephew’. Theoretically this could lead to the establishment 
of a new phoneme */v/.’ But it is likely that these examples of *[v] would 
either have merged with *[B] or have been levelled out in favour of *[f]. 
The former is the more probable,’ for the consequences see below, 
§§7.59-60. 


' The effects of palatalization and assibilation are ignored here. For their relative 


chronology see §7.51 

* Unless one allows morphological factors to influence phonemic distribution, in 
which case [v] could remain as a morphologically, but not phonologically, predictable 
allophone of /f/. 

> Note that in Goth levelling does not always take place, thus parf ‘I need’, bauirbum 
‘we need’, but see further Hogg (1979a). 


(a) Lenition of */x/ 


7.45 Atan early stage in the history of OE the above pattern is somewhat 
changed by the lenition of */x/ > [h] between voiced segments, a change 
which parallels the earlier Gmc lenition of */x/ > *[h] initially, for example, 
*xana > hana ‘cock’. The process of lenition is then carried further with 
complete loss of [h] between voiced segments.’ Geminate /xx/ is never 
subject to lenition, hence hlibhan ‘laugh’, hweohhol ‘wheel’, teohhian 
‘consider’, Nbr &hher ‘ear of corn’, and similar forms. Of necessity at least 
one of the voiced segments must always be a vowel, and although the other 
may be any voiced segment, the phonotactics of proto-OE normally restrict 
such segments to resonants, that is, /l, r, m, n/. For examples involving 
other voiced consonants see §7.47. The loss of [h] is normally accompanied 
by compensatory lengthening of an immediately preceding short vowel, for 
full details see §§5.124-30. When loss of [h] occurs between vowels then 
the vowels will naturally come to stand in hiatus, and consequently hiatus 
resolution occurs, see §§5.131-3, 149. Typical examples of the lenition are 
as follows:* (1) between vowels: *sexan > *seoxan (breaking, see below, 
§7.51 for discussion) > *seohan > *séo-an (with compensatory lengthening) 
> séon ‘see’ (with loss of the unstressed vowel in hiatus, see §5.145); 
(2) between a vowel and a resonant: *fléaxm > fléam ‘flight’; (3) between 
a resonant and a vowel: *swerxa > *sweorxa > *sweorha > sweora ‘neck’ 
(> LWS swura, see §§5.127, 184). 
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'  Lenition to [h] takes place everywhere between voiced segments but subsequent loss 


is restricted to positions after a stressed vowel. Thus behindan ‘behind’ and many other 
similar forms show *[x] > [h] but not subsequent loss. Such forms are best taken 
under Gme lenition of *x in initial position, with ‘initial position’ implying ‘initially 
in a stress foot’. Lenition and loss in forms such as béot ‘boast’ < *bi-hat must be due 
to primary stress shifting to the first element, see Girvan (1931: §252.1A1). Loss of 
{h] in forms such as nabban ‘haven’t’ < *ni-habban is a low stress phenomenon, see 
§5.153. 

* The examples below are taken from WS. For different developments in the other 
dialects caused by hiatus resolution see §§5.131-49, and for the interaction with Angl 
smoothing see §7.51 and §§5.100(2), 102. 


7.46 Inthe early Merc glossaries especially, /x/, presumably lenited to [h], 
is frequently still represented in the spelling by (h), also (ch).' Typical 
examples are as follows: (1) between vowels: EpGl aebrian ‘chaff’, cf. Nbr 
@ebher ‘ear of corn’; EpGl, ErfGl 785, CorpGl 1582 faé(t)hit ‘he paints’, 
EpGl, ErfGl 799, CorpGl 1659 nihbol(d) ‘prone’, EpGl, ErfGl 1080-1 ryhae 
‘blanket’, EpGl, ErfGl 1199 scocha ‘enticement’, LdGl 122 scdehere 
‘shoemaker’,” EpGl, ErfGl 654, LdGl 185 séyhend ‘pander’, EpGl 1062 
swehoras ‘brothers-in-law’, EpGl 3 thohae ‘clay’, EpGl, ErfGl 1066 uulohbum 
‘fringes’ dat.pl.;> (2) between a vowel and a resonant: EpGl, ErfGl 546 
bituic(h)n ‘between’, ErfGl 326 thuachl, CorpGl 641 dwehl ‘washing’;* (3) 
between a resonant and a vowel: EpGl, ErfGl 884 furhum ‘furrows’ dat.pl., 
EpGl 981 sceolhegi ‘cross-eyed’.’ Such forms are, however, in a minority 
compared with cases showing loss of /, such as EpGl, ErfGl 797, CorpGl 
1504 feédun ‘they painted’ and many examples cited under hiatus resolution 
in Chapter 5, see also Pheifer (1974: §88).° Outside these texts, and the further 
examples cited in n4 below, [h] is not normally represented in spellings, 
note however Ch8 Uelhisci, except where analogy intervenes, see §7.49. 


' For the possibility that (ch) could represent geminate /xx/, see §2.60n1. Such an 


explanation may be relevant to the cases discussed in n3, n4 below. 
2 Scdehere cannot be due to i-umlaut, and therefore must be either a misspelling 
for (sceo) showing palatal diphthongization of a back vowel, see §5.106n2 for other 
possible examples in Merc, or a confusion due to loss of [h]. But the spellings of LdGl 
are so unreliable that little weight can be attached to this form. 

> Perhaps also to be included here is EpGl 171 crocha, ErfGl 171 chroca, CorpGl 
461 chroa, croha ‘crock’, although there may be confusion between *croha and 
the alternative form crocca, see Pheifer (1974: 70, n171). Not to be included, however, 
are Nbr forms such as eher ‘ear of corn’, which show graphic simplification of a 
geminate. 

* Tn addition to the Merc forms there also exists JnGI(Li) 12.3 duahles and MtGl(Li) 
9.16, MkGI(Li) I 2.16 fibles ‘rag’ gen.sg. In order to explain such a late appearance 
of h Campbell (1959: §242) suggests that gemination may have occurred in WGmc, 
that is, *Pwaxl > *bwaxxl. 

* Also in EpGl, ErfGl 854 ebbatis (=ebhatum) ‘law-suit’ dat.pl. after *[B] in a Gmc 
compound. 
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° EpGl 76 gibiodum ‘they went’, ErfGl 276 ginéhord ‘content’, 1064 geholu ‘yellow’ 
all show inverted spellings with non-etymological (h). The first example might be held 
to be a diacritic indicating hiatus, thus Pheifer (1974: §72n6), and note in any case 
that prefixal gi- is unstressed, but the other two examples are clearly errors, since (h) 


occurs between two elements of a diphthong. Both, however, may be taken as indicating 
that medial [h] had by then been lost. 


7.47 Examples of loss of /x/ between a vowel and a voiced consonant 
other than a resonant are, as stated in §7.45, restricted to cases of derivation. 
The compounds which result can be of pre-OE origin, as in wéobud, later 
wéofod ‘altar’ < *wix-béod,' or later, such as héadéor ‘stag’. Other examples 
include LVD + Héaburg, t+ Pléowald. But in some cases the compound 
remains transparent and morphological juncture inhibits loss and presumably 
any lenition of /x/, thus héahburh ‘chief town’, and many similar forms. 
The same, of course, occurs in compounds where the result gives /x/ between 
vowels, such as héahengel ‘archangel’. 


For the substitution of (f) for (b), see §7.55. 

Both rddéor and rahdéor exist. The difference is presumably due to the effects of 
morphological juncture, see immediately below and Brunner (1965: §218A2), pace 
Campbell (1959: §461n3). Note also licoma ‘body’ alongside lichoma. 


2 


7.48 Initially [h] usually remained but throughout there are occasional 
examples of the failure of initial [h] to be represented in the spelling. It is 
not necessary to assume that initial [h] was regularly lost before sonorants, 
for most such examples are due to scribal error of one type or another. 
But loss or unhistorical use of (h) initially is particularly frequent in the 
poems of the Exeter Book, CP(H) and Li, for example, Rid 5.8 ondweorc 
for hondweorc'* ‘handiwork’, Jul 171 + yldo for hyldo ‘kindness’, Christ 
885 t+ healle for ealle ‘all’, CP(H) 67.7, 289.8 ef for h@fo ‘he has’ and 
similarly for other forms of habban, see Cosijn (1888a: §137), Scragg 
(1970: 170-1), Li unsefuntig and forms (5x) for hundseofontig ‘seventy’, 
LkGI(Li) 1.36 heldo for eldo ‘age’. For further examples and discussion 
of the implications of such forms see Scragg (1970). Where initial / was 
directly followed by J, r, n, or w, see §2.72, the situation seems to have 
been similar, although loss of 4 was, at least in Nbr, more frequent in this 
position, see Lindelof (1890: §44), Lea (1894: §101), Fiichsel (1901: §44), 
Foley (1903: §44). For a recent discussion see Toon (1976). 


' MCOE has forms with (h) in the items indicated +, following editorial emendations, 
see Krapp and Dobbie (1936) for the examples in the Exeter Book. 


2 For ondweorc the ms. has Tweorc. 


7.49 Morphologically the most important feature of the loss of /x/ is that 
it leads to the development of the so-called contracted verbs, where single 
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post-vocalic /x/ is lost in the present tense. Thus we find verbs such as séon 
‘see’, cf. metan ‘measure’. Contracted verbs are found in strong classes I, 
II, V, VI, and VII and also weak classes 1 and 2, for example, Py ‘press’, 
smean ‘think’. The disruption in structure of these verbs which is caused 
by loss of /x/ leads to considerable variation and analogy in many parts of 
the paradigm. Few of these variations are directly relevant here, but one 
such feature occurs in WS, also Kt, in the 2nd, 3rd sg.pr.ind. of contracted 
strong verbs, such as fléon ‘flee’, fon ‘receive’, léon ‘grant’, séon ‘see’, sléan 
‘strike’, péon ‘thrive’, where /x/ would be expected to lenite and then 
disappear, thus: *siuxist > * siexist > * sie-ist > *siest > LWS ** sist, similarly 
LWS **sid. But the usual LWS forms are of the type sihst, syhst ‘thou 
seeest’.' It seems most probable that /x/ has been analogically restored on 
the model of the pret.sg. seah ‘he saw’.* Furthermore, in words where the 
simple form ends finally in /x/ which is not subject to lenition, notably 
héah ‘high’, néah ‘near’, then /x/ may be analogically restored in derived 
forms. This is the source of comp., superl. héahra, héahsta, néahra, néhsta, 
and similar forms. It is clear that it is the voiceless velar fricative which is 
restored, rather than [h], because of subsequent developments such as palatal 
monophthongization > héhsta, etc. (see §§5.119-23) and /xs/ > /ks/, giving 
sixst, héxta, néxta, etc. (see §7.6). Neither of these changes would have 
occurred if [h] had been restored rather than the velar fricative. In Angl 
similarly smoothing occurs before analogically restored /x/ in words such 
as LRid 4 héhcreeft ‘high skill’, CorpGl 1960 haéhnisse, PsGI(A) 11.9, 18.7 
hébnisse ‘height’, PsGl(A) forms of geneblécan ‘approach’ (3x).? Conversely, 
(h) may be added to words which never had /x/, such as bléoh ‘colour’, 
fréoh ‘free’ for bléo, fréo, on the analogy of words such as féoh, gen.sg. 
féos ‘property’, where the inflected form has loss of /x/. 


' Kt shows variation, for example, OccGl 49.491, 1091 forsiohd, 530, 542 forsiod 
‘he despises’. 
> For an alternative explanation of these strong verb forms, which must nevertheless 
still rely on morphological criteria, see below §7.51 

Perhaps also EpGl, ErfGl 881, CorpGl 1761 thuerhfyri ‘cross-furrows’. 


7.50 The evidence of the earliest texts would imply that loss of [h] took place 
in the late seventh century, at about the time of the composition of the common 
ancestor of EpGl, ErfGl, for although both texts show frequent retention of 
(h), these forms are in a minority and there is much variation and confusion, 
note the inverted spellings of §7.46n6 and see further Chadwick (1899: 246). 
Furthermore, there is no evidence of retention of ) in the early Nbr texts, 
cf. CeedH 8 tiade ‘he created’, which again would imply a date before the 
eighth century. Clearly loss of [h] is strictly contemporaneous with com- 
pensatory lengthening and must precede hiatus resolution, but this does not 
provide a more secure date for the present change, see §§5.130, 149. 
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7.51 Loss of [h] must, of course, necessarily post-date the lenition of /x/ 
> [h]. It is clearly the case that lenition could not have occurred before the 
time of breaking, since breaking occurs before /x/ in *sexan > *seoxan (> séon 
‘see’, cf. §7.45) and many other forms. It seems clear, see especially Luick 
(1914-40: §636A), that the change must have occurred before syncope, as 
shown by forms such as tyde ‘he instructed’, pyde ‘he pressed’ < *tuxide, 
* buxide. If /x/ had been retained until after the time of syncope, then at 
that stage the forms would have been *tyxde, *byxde, which would have 
then developed to **tyhte, **pyhte by assimilation, see §7.90. The recorded 
forms could only have developed normally if /x/ were lenited before syncope 
occurred. In the case of the 2nd, 3rd sg.pr.ind. of contracted strong verbs 
such as séon ‘see’, etc., where /x/ remains, for example, gesihst, gesibo, if 
these forms are not to be explained analogically, see §7.49, then it must 
be supposed that exceptionally syncope occurred before lenition in these 
cases, see Luick (1914-40: §636A), Campbell (1959: §462). Perhaps more 
critical still for the relative chronology is the interaction of lenition of /x/ 
with Angl smoothing. As the discussion and forms cited in §§5.100(2), 
102 indicate, smoothing normally took place before intervocalic /x/, for 
example, Ang] si6 ‘he sees’ < *sixid < *siuxid, which indicates that lenition 
was the earlier of the changes. But if medial /x/ stood before a voiced 
consonant, then normally smoothing did not take place, for example, héanis 
‘highness’.' This supposes the following chronology: (1) lenition of /x/ 
before a voiced consonant; (2) Angl smoothing; (3) lenition of intervocalic 
/x/. But if smoothing is of */iu, 10/, then that takes place even before /x/ + 
voiced consonant, for example, Ps(A) wi(¢)bed ‘altar’, see §5.200(2). The 
conclusion to be drawn is that smoothing and lenition of /x/ were almost 
contemporaneous, that each began to be implemented at the same time, 
although the full implementation of smoothing seems to be earlier than 
that of lenition. Since smoothing implies the pre-existence of palatalization, 
see §5.93, the relative chronology postulated here in §7.51 implies that 
lenition must also be later than palatalization. This is consistent with the 
fact that palatalization must, like lenition, have preceded syncope and 
that palatalization also preceded lenition, see further §§7.25-6. The most 
reasonable inference is that lenition belongs to the period shortly before 
the appearance of the earliest texts, and that loss of [h] almost immediately 
followed. 


' For analogical forms such as héhnisse, see §7.49. 


(b) Lenition of /k/ 


7.52 In addition to the lenition of /x/, there also occurs lenition of /k/ > /x/. 
The change is restricted to word-final positions in weakly stressed words, 
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and is most commonly found in ac > ah ‘but’. The change is most frequent 
in Nbr, where ac is rare, and where lenited pronominal forms are also 
found, such as ih (rarely), meh, deh, usih, iowib. Note also MtGI(Li) 19.3 
rebtlih ‘lawful’ with lenition of the suffix -lic. In other dialects examples 
seem to be confined to instances of ah. In Merc Rul and Ps(A) both always 
have ah. In EWS the only instances of ab are at CP 305.1 and Or 69.6. 
In LWS examples are rare in CHom and non-existent in ELS, but slightly 
more frequent in WHom. In Nbr there are a number of cases with final 
(g) rather than (h), such as asig, bulig ‘of what sort’, and MtGI(Li) 16.11 
segdig ‘said I’. Such spellings, and the consequent inverted spellings in, for 
example, sextih ‘sixty’, are considered further in §7.63. 


7.53 Lenition of palatal and velar /k/ must have occurred before assibilation 
of é, since otherwise forms such as ié could not have lenited. The regular 
presence of ah in Ps(A) would appear to confirm a dating before the middle 
of the ninth century. The rarity of expression in the change in both EWS 
and LWS need imply no more than scribal conservatism in those areas. 
Certainly later developments such as ME, PDE I and the development of 
the suffix -ly, both of which are likely to have their origins in this lenition, 
would suggest that the change was general and not confined to Nbr. 


IV Development of fricatives (ii): voicing and devoicing 


(a) Voicing 


7.54 Following the loss of /x/ medially the system of fricatives in early 
OE was such that there was no longer any contrast in voice except finally, 
where /x/ and /y/ still contrasted, for example, seah ‘he saw’ v. beag ‘ring’.' 
This lack of contrast opens the way for a further change, by which the 
voiceless fricatives [f, 6] and the voiceless sibilant [s] are voiced to [v, 0, z] 
in voiced surroundings. The change does not affect geminate consonants 
(/ff, 88, xx, ss/), nor does it affect [x] since that no longer existed medially 
between voiced segments.” In most OE texts the change is not represented 
in spelling, but in early texts the voicing of [f] > [v] is quite often repre- 
sented. For further details see §7.55. Normally we find spellings such as 
drifan ‘drive’, wulfas ‘wolves’ for [v], cwedan ‘say’, fe@dm ‘embrace’ (see 
§7.10) for [6],* risan ‘rise’, bdsm ‘bosom’ for [z]. Phonetically the change 
clearly involves the assimilation in voicing of a voiceless fricative to voiced 
segments when these occur immediately adjacent on both sides. But note 
that the change does not take place if the immediately preceding syllable 
is unstressed, hence befaran ‘go round’, gepanc ‘mind’, asendan ‘send forth’ 
show voiceless [f, 8, s] respectively.* Bearing this exception in mind, the 
change can be characterized approximately as follows: 
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+cont 


| C > [+voic] / [+voic] [+voic] 


'  Phonetically, of course, there was both a voiceless labial fricative [f] and a voiced 


labial fricative [B]. But phonologically the latter was an allophone of /b/, the former 
an allophone of /f/, and therefore the systemic contrast is between a voiceless fricative 
and a voiced stop, see §§2.54, 58, 7.1-3, and 7.55. 

* Also unaffected by voicing is the sound produced by palatalization and assibilation 
of */sk/. But since this sound eventually led to geminate [ff] and developed from 
bisegmental */sk/, see §7.37, the failure of this sound to voice follows from the failure 
of geminate consonants to voice. 

> On the purely orthographic variation of (p) and (6) see §2.58. 

* This may also be the explanation of failure of voicing in a number of suffixes, most 
especially the abstract suffix -ido and the ordinal suffix -oda. Thus the following forms 
with the abstract suffix all have a voiceless fricative: cyd6 ‘homeland’, mirhd ‘mirth’, 
strengo ‘strength’, tréow0d ‘truth’, ofermetto (< *oferméd6o) ‘pride’. Examples of ordinal 
numbers are quite general, such as seofoda ‘seventh’, eabtoda ‘eighth’, and so on. This 
explanation, due to Luick (1914-40: §639.2), is not without difficulty, however, for 
some words show voicing in such contexts, notably clénsian ‘cleanse’ (against bletsian 
‘bless’), adesa ‘adze’ (but note the alternative EModE addice with voiceless [s]), side 
‘scythe’ < *sizipi, cf. EpGl, ErfGl 430 sigdi, Temese ‘Thames’. Since in the majority of 
cases the only evidence for lack of voicing comes from post-OE forms it might be 
better to assume that voicing took place normally in such words and that they were 
later subject to devoicing of final fricatives, see §§7.59ff. But this fails to explain 
ofermetto, and, probably, the etymologically difficult bletsian. On this general class of 
forms see further Bammesberger (1988: 122-5). 


7.55 The voicing of [f] > [v] causes a major adjustment in the OE con- 
sonant system, for the result of the change is to create a labio-dental voiced 
fricative which is an allophone of /f/ alongside a bilabial voiced fricative 
[B] which is an allophone of /b/. In the very earliest texts, notably EpGl, 
ErfGl, scribes seem in part able to distinguish the two sounds, using (f) for 
[v] and (b) for [B]. Typical examples are: (1) for [v]: 150 cefr ‘beetle’, EpGl 
768 fifaldae ‘butterfly’,' EpGl 459 hofr ‘hump’, 197, 223 geroefa(n) ‘reeve’, 
183 uulfes ‘wolf’ gen.sg.; (2) for [B]: 3a fibulae (< Lat fibula, > fifele) ‘handle’, 
115 gaebuli (also CorpGl 96 geabuli) ‘tribute’, 51 halbae ‘halves’, 30, 468 
(also CorpGl) sééabas ‘sheaves’. But there is already a strong tendency to 
use (f) everywhere, as in 653 clofae ‘clove’, cf. CorpGl 1327 clouae, 837 
stefad ‘striped’, cf. CorpGl 1571 ?steba, and many other forms. Substitution 
of (b) for (f) is much rarer and less certain, occurring only in 631 gl6(o)b 
‘glove’, where it is word-final, and EpGl 523 raebsid ‘reproved’, see §7.7 
and nl. For less frequent examples in other texts, especially ninth-century 
Kt, see §2.54.? 


' ErfGl 768 wiualdra is doubtless an error on the part of the German scribe, see 


§2.58n2. 
* For the morphological alternations created by this change see §7.57. 
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7.56 Towards the end of the OE period in S. dialects voiceless fricatives 
in initial position became voiced. This change, however, is only to be regularly 
detected in eleventh-century and later texts. The earliest example appears 
to be Rec 3 uif ‘five’ of c.925—50, note also CIGII.1156 uilmenum ‘film’ 
dat.pl. of c.950. More frequent examples occur in the mid eleventh-century 
Gen(Ker) and Ps(K) of c.1100. For further details see especially Dietz (1990). 
Other recent work, concentrating mainly on ME evidence, includes Fisiak 
(1984), Poussa (1985), and Kristensson (1986b). The alternative view of 
Bennett (1955), that the change may even have been pre-invasion, lacks any 
firm supporting evidence. 


7.57 Medial voicing of fricatives gave rise to a great number of alternations 
within OE paradigms, where a voiceless fricative in an uninflected form 
would alternate with a voiced fricative in an inflected form, for example, 
stef ~ stafas ‘staff, wulf ~ wulfas ‘wolves’. Since such alternations are 
between allophones of a single phoneme, there would not be any analogical 
levelling or extension in OE. In later periods of the language, however, 
when voiceless and voiced fricatives became separate phonemes, allomorphic 
variation would be inherited from the OE forms, giving rise to PDE irregular 
formations such as wolf ~ wolves. In many cases this could permit the 
formation of doublets, such as staff, stave, and whilst the irregular plurals 
are often maintained, there are also many cases where the irregularity is 
eliminated, either by levelling, for example, cliffs, baths (cf. bathe), or by 
extension, for example, glove, grave. Levelling is especially extensive in Scots, 
probably beyond the limits described in Luick (1914-40: §653A1).' 


' Thus a voiceless fricative appears in all the words cited by Luick in SE Scottish 


dialects, such as Edinburgh halfs, loafs, shelfs, elfs. 


7.58 Chronologically it must be the case that medial voicing of fricatives 
occurred after the lenition of *[x] > [h], for otherwise *[x] would have 
been voiced to [y] and then remained, as in cases of medial Gmc *[y], for 
example, dragan ‘draw’. On the other hand, it is not possible to give a 
relative chronology of loss of [h] and voicing, the two changes being inde- 
pendent of one another. Voicing must, however, have occurred by the time 
of syncope, for otherwise forms such as *cypide ‘he made known’ would 
have developed to **cydte (with [-6t]) or **cy¥tte rather than cydde. The 
mixture of accuracy and confusion over (f) and (b) spellings in EpGl, ErfGl 
would suggest that by the time of their writing voicing and subsequent 
merger of the two fricatives had taken place, but perhaps the common 
ancestor from which they were working knew the voicing but not the 
merger. Voicing, therefore, would appear to have taken place almost imme- 
diately after the lenition of */x/. 
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(b) Final devoicing 


7.59 As stated in §7.54, in early OE the only fricatives which contrasted 
in voice were /x/ and /y/, but shortly afterwards a further contrast arose 
when [v] due to medial voicing and Gmc *[B] merged as [v], see §§7.55, 
58. The result of this merger would be a phonemic contrast between /f/ 
< Gmc */f/ and newly created /v/. There thus existed voiceless and voiced 
fricative phonemes in both the labial and the velar series (but not the dental, 
where [6] was merely an allophone of /6/). However, the contrast could 
only exist finally, for /x/ had been lost medially due to lenition, and /f/ did 
not occur medially, having been voiced to /v/.' 


' The instances of /v/ finally are, of course, due not to medial voicing but rather to 
the merger of [v] and *[]. /f/ remains finally and therefore contrasts with /v/ in that 
position because instances of *[B] are now members of /v/. 


7.60 Then, as in the other Gmc languages, final consonants, but in OE 
especially final fricatives, became unvoiced, so that /v, y/>/f, x/, see §§7.64, 
67 for discussion of the phonemics. In the case of the labial fricative the 
change might appear to be expressed orthographically, by the substitution 
of (f) for (b). Thus we find examples such as *healb > healf ‘half, *léab 
> léaf ‘leaf’, *steb > stcf ‘staff’, *wib > wif ‘woman’. But it is more likely 
that such substitution merely reflects the merger of [v] and *[f] medially 
after voicing, see §7.55, and thus the ability of (f) to represent either a 
voiced or a voiceless labial fricative, see Luick (1914-40: §651.2). In the 
case of the voiced velar fricative, however, the change is normally expressed 
by the use of (h) rather than (g), for example, béag > béah ‘ring’, burg > 
burh ‘city’, plog > ploh ‘plough’. Such devoicing can affect not only frica- 
tives occurring word-finally, but also fricatives which are final in a stressed 
syllable, for example, fublas ‘birds’ against fug(o)! ‘bird’, including cases 
where this is the result of compounding, such as lahbryce ‘breach of the 
law’, cf. lagu ‘law’. But this is a less frequent occurrence, see §§7.61-3 
for examples and discussion, and there is no doubt that fricative devoicing 
is primarily a word-final phenomenon, which can be characterized as 
follows: 


| > [+voice] / # 
+cont 


7.61  Fricative devoicing is most extensive in WS, yet in EWS texts the 
change is only sporadically seen. Examples from EWS include: CP(C, H), 
Or (1x each) burh ‘city’, CP(H) (4x), CP(C) (8x), Or (3x) gendh ‘enough’, 
CP(H) 401.26 [6h ‘he blamed’, CP(C) 352.18 + ofsloh ‘he slew’, CP(H, C) 
(4x) wah ‘wall’.' Devoicing is also seen syllable-finally in CP(C) + sahlas, 
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-um ‘cudgels’, where CP(H) has saglas, -um, and in the compounds CP(C) 
218.18 burhware ‘citizens’, CP(C) gefohstanum ‘fitted stone’ dat.pl. But 
these few examples are greatly outnumbered by forms with (g), such as 
burg, etc. In LWS, on the other hand, (g) spellings are virtually eliminated, 
and there are no examples of (g) spellings in the above words, nor in many 
similar words, such as fléah ‘he flew’, sorh ‘sorrow’, in AACHom, ALLS or 
WHon, (g) spellings being confined to late mss. not conforming to the norms 


of the Schriftsprache. 


' Note also CP(H, C) 81.19 bdgh ‘arm’. For further similar examples and discussion 
see §§7.63n1, 64. 


2 


*  /EHom 20.254 fléag is from the later, but ‘extremely conservative’ (Pope, 1967-8: 
177) ms.P, and may be reasonably considered a genuine exception to the above 
statement. 


7.62 There is no sign of fricative devoicing in Kt charters up to 900, for 
example, Ch1195.6 Ealbburg, Ch1197.10, Ch1482.62 -fuglas ‘hens’. But 
in OccGl 49 devoicing appears to be entirely regular:' 975 burh ‘city’, 408 
forflioh ‘he escaped’, 1089 gendh ‘enough’, 365 orsorh ‘secure’, and, in a 
compound, 743, 849 borhhond, -hande ‘surety’. The situation is thus directly 
parallel to that in WS. 


1 


The statement by Williams (1905: §99) that the unvoicing appears rarely in spelling 
is due to her conflation of the material for devoicing of fricatives with that for devoicing 
of stops; for the latter see $7.65. 


7.63 The situation in Angl is quite different. In Merc the early glossaries 
have a few dubious examples of devoicing, thus: EpGl, ErfGl 588, CorpGl 
1249 merh ‘sausage’, but the word could be from either *marg or *marh, 
see Lidén (1907), Pheifer (1974: 588n), and EpGl 964 téac ‘tie’ with (c) = /x/ 
or a scribal error for majuscule (G), see Pheifer (1974: §74n2). Similar 
examples are found syllable-finally in EpGl 84 hraecli ‘garment’ dat.sg., 
and in the compund EpGl 735 brédcdaettendi ‘trembling’. Also odd is the 
consistent inverted spelling in EpGl, ErfGl 61, 798, 924, 984, also CorpGl 
(-)faag ‘coloured’.' How far these spellings indicate fricative devoicing in 
the dialect of these mss. remains doubtful. In Ps(A) (g) is always retained, 
for example, ofslog ‘he slew’. In Rul devoicing is seen in gendh ‘enough’ 
(2x, no examples of gendg), and also at MtGI(Ru1) 10.11 burh ‘city’ against 
22.7 burg. There are also a few inverted spellings, such as 24.10 betwig 
(2x) ‘between’, 3.16 gese@g ‘he saw’. Amongst Nbr texts only Li shows any 
clear signs of devoicing with gendh (3x) against gendg (1x), other examples 
in that text being very rare. On the other hand, Nbr texts show a slight 
tendency to replace ¢h) with (gh), thus MtGl (Li) 2.16, JnGI(Li) 7.52 geseegh 
‘he saw’, DurRitGlComm 2.6 hégh- ‘high’, and compare the spellings cited 
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in §7.52. It would therefore appear that during the OE period fricative 
devoicing was a characteristic primarily expressed in S texts, and that 
orthographically it had scarcely intruded upon the Angl dialect area. But 
in ME the change was widespread, see Jordan (1974: §187), although he 
implies that this was an OE phenomenon. The (gh) type spellings in Nbr 
may be a reflection of this. 


' Note also the compound EpGl 957, CorpGl 1380 slaghthorn, slagdorn ‘blackthorn’, 
alongside EpGl, ErfGl 672 slachthorn, perhaps no more than a scribal error. 


7.64 In order to consider the morphophonemics of fricative devoicing, it 
is essential to consider the phonemic contrasts between fricatives. For the 
reasons discussed in §7.67 it is likely that this sound change was the final 
link in a chain of changes which caused reorganization of the OE fricative 
system, so that [x] and [y] became merely allophones of one another, similarly 
[f] and [v] became allophones of /f/. Consequently any variation within 
paradigms would be between allophones of a single phoneme, and interchange 
of (g) and (h) would be due to the availability of two graphs to represent 
a single phoneme. The interchange is especially notable in Bo where forms 
such as dahum occur for dagum ‘day’ dat.pl. 


7.65 Unlike the other WGmce languages, devoicing of final stops is only 
sporadically evident in OE. Occasional examples in stressed syllables 
include: LRid 6 6rét ‘thread’, EpGl 439 déatlicostan ‘deadliest’, CorpGl 
799 sculthéta ‘bailiff (< scyld-), OccGl 49.214 lamp ‘lamb’, 256, 396, 1132 
diné ‘thing’, and hence 446 dince dat.sg., also RuthCr 44 ‘kyninc’ ‘king’, 
see Ball (1988: 114-15). In unstressed syllables the change is rather more 
frequent, and sint ‘they are’ is very frequent in EWS, Nbr, Rul, and Kt 
OccGl 49, beside LWS sind(on). Li also has -et, -at in wk.pa.parts., such 
as geset(t)et ‘sat’, examples being virtually confined to post-dental position, 
and even then in a minority of forms.' Other examples are mainly sporadic 
and isolated, but note CP(H) (2x), Or (3x) fa@relt ‘way’ against fareld 
elsewhere, hence by extension f@relte dat.sg. and other forms, frequent in 
CP and Or.” 


' The position in Li correlates with later N developments, especially Sc -it for all 


pa.parts., such as worrit ‘worried’. 
2 Tt is notable that devoicing of final stops is more prevalent in EWS than in LWS, 
but the discrepancy is unexplained, see §7.66. 


7.66 Chronologically the most helpful indicator of the date of fricative 
devoicing is its appearance in texts. The evidence given above would 
suggest that the change started in the S., and only eventually spread to Angl, 
perhaps after the end of the period, despite Jordan (1974: §187). Since 
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spellings showing devoicing are infrequent in EWS and absent in Kt before 
900, the change would appear to be early tenth century, given the con- 
sistency with which the change is shown in mss. of the Alfrician period 
and later. As suggested in §7.63 the evidence from early Merc texts cannot 
be taken as good support for an early implementation of the change further 
north. It is far more difficult to date the sporadic devoicing of final stops, 
which would appear to have occurred very early. The discrepancy noted 
in §7.65n2 may be due to the appearance of the change only in some 
dialects and its elimination from the Schriftsprache through a choice between 
competing dialects. This, however, is pure guesswork. The change seen in 
Li weak verbs is an exception to the above, since it appears to be the first 
sign there of an eventually regular shift. 


(c) Phonemic consequences 


7.67 After the processes of lenition, medial voicing, and final devoicing, 
it should be clear that the following situation had arisen with respect to 
fricatives (excluding /{/, the product of assibilation of */sk/, see §§7.37-9). 
Amongst labials [f] occurs initially, for example, faran ‘go’, feoh ‘money’, 
in gemination, whether inherited, for example, Offa, or through borrowing, 
for example, offrian ‘offer’, or through word-formation, for example, offaran 
‘overtake’, and finally, whether from *[f], for example, bearf ‘he needs’, or 
from *[], for example, h/af ‘loaf’. [v] occurs only medially after a stressed 
vowel, for example, h/dfas ‘loaves’. Thus [f] and [v], being in complementary 
distribution, would be allophones of the same phoneme /f/. The situation 
for dentals is parallel. [6] occurs initially, for example, byncan ‘think’, in 
gemination, for example, sceppan ‘injure’, and finally, for example, po ‘path’, 
and [0] occurs only medially after a stressed vowel, for example, wridan 
‘twist’. Therefore [6] and [6] are allophones of the same phoneme /6/. For 
velars, however, the situation apparently remains complex. [x]' appears 
medially in gemination, for example, hlibhan ‘laugh’, and finally, for example, 
burh ‘city’. Initially [h] appears, for example, hand ‘hand’. The voiced velar 
fricative is also found initially, for example, gan ‘go’, as well as medially, for 
example, dagas ‘days’. Thus it would appear that [x] and [h] are allophones 
of the voiceless phoneme /x/, whilst [y] is an allophone of the voiced fricative 
/g/, which appears as [g] medially in gemination, for example, docga ‘dog’, 
and after nasals, for example, singan ‘sing’, sang ‘song’. 


' T ignore here the palatal allophone [c], as in, for example, cniht ‘boy’. 


7.68 The phonemic analysis of the velar consonants in §7.67 is clearly 
somewhat exceptional. Firstly, only there does a contrast between voiceless 
and voiced fricatives appear to remain. Secondly, only there is there no 
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voiced phonemic stop. Thirdly, medial [y], apparently an allophone of /g/, 
is distributionally parallel to medial [v] and [6]. It would therefore seem 
reasonable to suggest that phonemic reanalysis took place such that initial 
[y] became an allophone of an otherwise defective phoneme /g/, whilst 
medial [y] became an allophone of /x/. Such phonemic reanalysis can only 
be well motivated after the processes described in the preceding sections 
have eliminated any other putative contrasts between voiced and voiceless 
fricatives. It may be, furthermore, that this reanalysis leads to the phonetic 
change by which initial [y] becomes a stop, for it would now be phonologi- 
cally isolated. It is well known that by ME this change had taken place, 
and although the change is usually placed in late OE (so Bilbring, 1902: 
§487, followed by Jordan, 1974: §184; Campbell, 1959: §50.4), such dating 
appears haphazard, see Girvan (1931: §214). However, if the phonetic 
change is thus influenced by the phonemic analysis, then a dating in the 
late OE period, say c.1000, would appear to be confirmed.' 


' An alternative suggestion, first made by Sievers (1925) on the grounds of his 
Schallanalyse, is that the occlusion of *[y] was prehistoric. This suggestion, accepted 
in Luick (1914-40: §633) and Brunner (1965: §211), can scarcely be correct, for it 
implies that somehow *[g] < *[y], when palatalized, would revert to a fricative. Many 
modern scholars, such as Moulton (1954: 24-5), Wagner (1969: 163), Kuhn (1970: 
27-8), and Lass and Anderson (1975: 134), agree that the voiced velar was a stop 
throughout the OE period, but their arguments too seem unconvincing. For a fuller 
discussion see Hogg (1979b: 92-6). 


V_ Post-vocalic approximants 


7.69 It is usually claimed that when in OE a vowel was followed by one 
of the approximants /j/ (whether < Gmc */j/ or by palatalization of */y/), 
/w/, then the approximant vocalized and usually formed a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel, for example, dwg [dej] > deg [dei] ‘day’, sndw 
[snarw] > snaw [snaru] ‘snow’, see Luick (1914-40: §257), Campbell (1959: 
§§266, 272), Brunner (1965: §126). Such a change is apparently confirmed 
by spellings such as Kt dei, see §2.39, or EpGl 610 méu, see §2.40. But, 
as Colman (1983b) argues, in the case of vowel + /j/ or back vowel + /w/ 
it is unlikely that new diphthongs **/ei, &; xi, #i; au, au/ etc. could so 
arise. Yet it remains possible, pace Colman, that the sequence of a front 
vowel + /w/ could give create diphthongs which would equate with the 
already existing /iu, 10; eu, eu; 2u, eu/ or their subsequent developments, 
see §§5.41-6.' Therefore it should be assumed that spellings such as dei, 
meéu cited above are merely orthographic variants of deg, méw, etc.” This 
is most obviously the case in those texts where (u) is an orthographic variant 
of (w), see §§2.40, 77. 
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' Colman’s arguments are essentially theoretical, based on likely syllable phonotactics 


and the assumption that vocalization and diphthongization could only take place if 
the result was merger with an already existing diphthong. But it should also be noted 
that in cases where vowel +/j, w/ should produce a new diphthong, then normally the 
vowel continues to behave as if it were a monophthong, rather than the first element 
of a diphthong. The clearest example is of the type sndw, which gives ME snow by 
rounding of /a:/ > /o:/, see Luick (1914-40: §369), Jordan (1974: §105). Possibly also 
relevant is the presence of second fronting in forms such as Ps(A) deg, see §§5.87ff. 
When in ME diphthongs of the type /ei, ai/ do emerge, then their subsequent behaviour 
is different from that of monophthongs, as in the ME merger of dai and wei (> day, 
way). 

2 Such variation could give rise to the equation of (e) and (ei), which might be the 
source of spellings such as BDS 1 néid- ‘necessary’, see further §2.18. 


7.70 It follows from the above that the only instances of so-called vocal- 
ization of /j/ are where the preceding vowel is /i(:)/, when the development 
would be merely: */i(1)j/ > /i:/. Common examples of the change are: bridel(s) 
‘bridle’, cf. ErfGl 127 brigdils, frinan ‘ask’, hlisa ‘fame’ (no examples of 
*hligsa), il ‘hedgehog’, rinan ‘rain’, side ‘scythe’, cf. EpGl, ErfGl 430 sigdi, 
tidian ‘grant’. The above examples are common to EWS and LWS, but in 
other dialects occurrences are infrequent. But Kt has OccGl 49.982 bridel, 
hlisa and forms (3x), 555 wilung ‘sorcery’; and in Merc Ps(A) has rineo ‘it 
rains’ (2x), 77.27 rinde ‘it rained’, whilst EpGl 127, CorpGl 261 show 
bridels, and CorpGl has iil (2x), 1241 siras ‘gluttons’, 834 sid, cf. above.'” 


' When the above change occurs in unstressed syllables, then /i:/ is naturally shortened 


to /i/. This is especially frequent in LWS and Kt, although not always expressed, thus 
hefig is more frequent than hefie ‘heavy’, etc. Note EWS CP 267.1 dysi ‘foolish’, Or 
49.23 médie ‘weary’ and, in Merc, CorpGl 685 meniu ‘multitude’, Ps(A) hefie ‘heavy’ 
(2x). See, however, for further discussion and references §7.75. 

2 In cases such as il, iil, stras, also LWS Silbearwa ‘Ethiopian’, there is double contraction 
of /iji/ > /iti/ > /ix/. Note also the inverted spelling ErfGl 138 tuigin ‘linen’. 


7.71 When /j/ is after a vowel other than /i(:)/ and is immediately followed 
by a consonant, especially dental /@, d, n/,' then it is usually vocalized in 
WS, but since the result of such vocalization would be an abnormal OE 
diphthong, /i/ is then lost and the preceding vowel is lengthened in com- 
pensation. Typical examples include:* brédan ‘brandish’, -hydig ‘minded’, 
meéden ‘maiden’, strédan ‘strew’; ongéan ‘against’, rén ‘rain’, cf. rinan, 
7.70, rénian ‘arrange’, 0én ‘thane’ and derived forms, wen ‘wagon’. The 
change occurs equally in inflected forms, for example, brégd ‘he brandished’ 
to brédan, frén to frinan, stréd to stréedan.’ Of special importance are the 
prets. and pa.parts. of the weak verbs secgan and lecgan, that is, s@de ‘he 
said’, léde ‘he laid’. Generally speaking, forms with (g), such as brégdan, 
predominate in EWS, but in LWS forms without (g) are in the overwhelming 
majority.’ In other dialects forms with loss of /j/ are sporadic. Kt has ongén 
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(2x), 573 génet glossing L. compulit, -brodenum (2x), see n3, -hédigra (with 
Kt é for ¥), all in OccGl 49, and Ch 328 (‘Saxon-Kentish’, Sweet, 1885: 
437) wén. The only examples in Merc appear to be CorpGl 1415 ongén 
and Rul ongén at MtGl 27.32 beside frequent ongwgn, etc. In Nbr Li 
has occasional instances of mdéden, ongcén, and -Owén, -Owén ‘washed’ 
pa.parts. of contracted bwéan. 


Before other consonants the change is rare, but the following are sporadic examples 
before /I/: Bede 436.3 hrél ‘garment’, LkGI(Li) 23.45, MkGl(Ru2) 15.38 waghrél 
‘curtain’, EpGl 611 svél ‘snail’, CollGl 1(Junius) 122.24 (printed in T. Wright and 
Wiilcker, 1884: 106-67; reference is to page and line) + s@snél ‘sea-snail’, EpGl 9, 
CorpGl 1907 strél ‘bed-covering’, all such forms usually alongside forms with g, such 
as hrégl. Note especially that the forms corresponding to the instances of waghrél in 
Li and Ru2 are in both instances waghrégl. Presumably /l/ in such conditions, also /r/, 
syllabified to hrégel, etc. 

* I know of no examples of the change before /6/ except tidian ‘grant’, taken under 
§7.70. 

> The change is then analogically extended to the pa.pl. and part. of such verbs, 
where the velar fricative, rather than /j/ < */y/), stands after the vowel. Hence forms 
such as briidon, bréden; friinon, friinen; striidon, strdden. Class III frinan also forms 
a pa.sg. frdn on the model of class I. 

* Notable instances include: CP 111.8 ongeagn, the only such example in the principal 
WS texts; CP 415.22 méden, the only such example in EWS, whilst the principal LWS 
texts lack magden; and s@de, common in EWS as well as dominant in LWS. 


7.72 Although /w/ should never occur finally after a vowel, see §§3.17, 
4.9, it was often restored on the analogy of inflected forms, hence sndw 
‘snow’ for snd (only in MtGI(Li) 2x) on the analogy of sndwas, similarly 
WS cnéwst, cnéw0 ‘thou knowest, he knows’, on the analogy of cndwan. 
So too with a great many other nouns, such as briw ‘porridge’, giw ‘griffin’, 
hiw ‘hue’, hléw ‘mound’ iw ‘yew’, méw ‘mew’, sli ‘mullet’, stow ‘place’, 
stréaw ‘straw’, tréow ‘tree’, and verbs, such as fléw0 ‘it flows’, s@w06 ‘he 
sows’, spéwo ‘it succeeds’. These forms could exist alongside less frequent 
forms without /w/, such as gig, sli(g). 


7.73 The subsequent development of analogically restored instances of 
post-vocalic /w/ is complex, and the following types must be noted. Firstly, 
if /w/ followed a front vowel and had been restored at an early date, then 
the combination front vowel + /w/ could equate with the original Gmc 
diphthongs with second element [u], see Luick (1914-40: §258), Campbell 
(1959: §273) and, for an alternative view, Sievers (1965: §121.1A2). Hence 
forms such as: BrGl 1 1.3 giow, héow, Gow, CorpGl méau (3x), CIGl 
1 4112 sléow, note also the inverted spelling PsGI(K) 118.98 gléwne ‘wise’ 
acc.sg.m. for gléawne.' Similar verbal forms are A.CHom fléowd (3x), 
spéowo (1x). Secondly, as the above spellings indicate, even when /w/ combines 
with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong (w) is usually reintroduced. 
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This is most probably an orthographic analogy, although there are occa- 
sional late forms, such as ZCHom I 404.5 stréow for stréaw, which might 
indicate the influence of following /w/ on the second element of a diphthong, 
see Campbell (1959: §274). 


' A similar type of inverted spelling may occur in EpGl 649 séréuua for scréawa 


‘shrew’? and CorpGl 1768 gléu for gléaw, although both cases could be scribal 
errors. 


7.74 The commonest morphological alternations induced by the above 
changes concern loss of /w/, and in such cases /w/ is often analogically restored 
or reintroduced orthographically. Typical examples can be seen in §7.73. 


7.75 Vocalization of /j/ after /i(x)/ has an important orthographic con- 
sequence, for after that change both (i) and (ig) can represent /i:/, for example, 
bridel, brigdel ‘bridle’. Similarly in unstressed syllables both (i) and (ig) can 
represent /i/, for example, dysi, dysig ‘foolish’. Hence we find inverted 
spellings such as big ‘by’ (also bigspel ‘parable’), hig ‘they’, for bi, hi. This 
phenomenon is then extended to (y) and (yg), hence drygge ‘dry’, etc. Such 
inverted spellings are infrequent in EWS, see Cosijn (1888a: §§29.1, 71, 
84 for examples), but much more common in many LWS texts, for example, 
the LWS Gospels. In Alfric examples are most frequent in /ELet and 
/EGram, and rare in other texts. Such inverted spellings are naturally a 
characteristic of WS rather than the other dialects, given the sporadic nature 
of the change elsewhere. 


7.76 Inthe present tense (but not usually the infl.inf., or pr.part.) of weak 
class 2 verbs, there is often variation between (i) and (ig). In WS (ig) nor- 
mally occurs before (e), (i) before (a), hence Iufige ‘I love’, lufiad ‘they 
love’, but infl.inf. lufienne, pr.part. lufiende. The situation in Kt parallels 
WS, whilst in Merc Ps(A) almost always has (i), but Ru1, like the Nbr texts, 
usually has (ig) everywhere. NNbr texts, however, often have (ia), as in 
WS. This variation should not be confused with the variation described in 
§7.75, and may reflect a genuine alternation between /ij/ and /i/, according 
to the front or back nature of the following vowel.'” Perhaps this is because 
medial /j/ could not occur before a back vowel, see §7.29. 


' Tf (iga) spellings in Nbr and Rul are taken as analogical (either orthographically or 


phonologically), then the variations in all texts except Ps(A) (also later texts such as 
Chad, see Vleeskruyer, 1953: §77) are accounted for in this manner. 

> LWS hdlige, hdaliges, forms of halig ‘holy’, cf. EWS hdalge, halges, if representing 
LWS /ij/ against EWS /j/, see Pope (1967-8: 184-5), may represent a partial restoration 
through analogy of the same system. If this is the case, other forms such as hdlga 


would resist the analogy because of the following back vowel, see also §6.16n1. 
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VI Consonant clusters 


7.77 In OE there were several sound changes which increased or decreased 
the complexity of consonant clusters either initially, medially or finally. 
These changes can be distinguished under four main headings: (a) gemination; 
(b) deletion and epenthesis; (c) assimilation; (d) metathesis. The four types 
are discussed in subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) below. This classification 
by phonological result, however, disguises the fact that the first three types 
of change regularly have a common stimulus or occur under the same 
conditions. Such parallels will be mentioned at relevant points below. 


(a) Gemination 


7.78 After the operation of syncope, see §§6.13ff., single consonants could 
come to be followed by either /r/ or /I/. If the preceding vowel were short, 
then this would be a repetition of the situation in WGmce by which certain 
consonants were doubled after a light syllable and before a liquid, for 
example, *aplu- > *applu- > eppel ‘apple’, see §4.14. Thus in OE we find 
betera > betra > bettra ‘better’. Evidence of such gemination is absent from 
the earliest texts, hence RuthCr etgadre ‘together’, CorpGl 512 gegaedradon 
‘you united’,’ but is found in CP, Ps(A), Ru bettra and forms, CP 457.14 
aetgeddre, CollGl 1(Junius) t (-)buttorfléoge ‘butterfly’ (2x), LWS (incl. 
ALlfric), Rul miccle and forms ‘much’.* This would suggest that the change 
began to take place by the ninth century. There are many forms which 
either do not show gemination, such as betra, or which are unsyncopated, 
such as betera. The former may show failure of the change because of the 
competing reduction of triple consonant clusters, see §7.80, or be an ortho- 
graphic variant; the latter are due to the common levelling away of syncope 
on the analogy of uninflected forms. 


' But compare PsCa(A) 13.7 gegadrades ‘thou didst gather’, also without gemination 


but in a text where gemination exists elsewhere. 

2 Also Ps(A) 48.20, PsCa(A) 7.34 feddra, feddras ‘father’ infl., beside frequent ungemi- 
nated forms, see Campbell (1959: §453n4), although the examples may be purely 
scribal. 


7.79 Unlike the situation in WGmc, when in OE a single consonant came 
to occur after a long vowel and before /r/,’” then that consonant was likely 
to be lengthened. In such circumstances the preceding vowel was then 
shortened, in order to avoid extra-heavy syllables, see §5.199. A typical 
example is: nédre > neddre ‘adder’, note the short vowel of the PDE form. 
Other similar examples are: @ddre ‘vein’, bladdre ‘bladder’, tyddre ‘weak’. 
The change is common in inflected forms, such as attres ‘poison’ gen.sg., 
and then analogically extends to uninflected forms without syncope, thus 
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attor. Similar forms are: foddor ‘fodder’, bladder ‘ladder’, moddor ‘mother’, 
tuddor ‘progeny’.’ In most cases forms with geminate consonants are more 
common throughout the period, especially in LWS. Exceptions are moddor 
and tuddor, where ungeminated mdédor, tidor dominate. A special instance 
of the change takes place before the comparative inflexion -ra and also the 
strong adjective inflexions -ra, -re. Examples from A'lfric include: deoppre 
‘deep’, goddre ‘good’, hattre ‘hot’,* hwittre ‘white’, swettran ‘sweeter’, widdre 
‘wide’. Note also the EWS example CP 227.24 geliccran ‘more alike’.’ 


' Examples before resonants other than /r/ are extremely rare, but note Nbr and, in 


inflected forms, WS /yttel ‘little’, and possibly also maddum ‘treasure’, mostly in poetry, 
see also §7.46n4. Before /j/ gemination took place if a previously long vowel were 
shortened in weak stress, hence 6nettan ‘hasten’ < *anhetjan < *anhaitjan, also andettan 
‘confess’, 6rettan ‘fight’. Such examples, however, must be very early, certainly earlier 
than syncope, since palatalization does not occur. It is probably best, on the other 
hand, to take fecéan ‘fetch’ < fetian as an example solely of assibilation, see §7.35, 
note the absence of a form such as **fettian. For alternative views see Bilbring (1902: 
§546), Luick (1914-40: §667), Brunner (1965: §227A3) 

? Other apparent examples occur in Nbr, but it is unlikely that they indicate gemination, 
see §2.78n1 and references. 

> Presumably here too long vowels were shortened, cf. PDE fodder, etc. But it is 
unclear whether the shortening was phonological or analogical, see Luick (1914-40: 
§668n3). 

* And hence extended to ELS 14.107 hattost ‘hottest’. 

* LS 12.19 sylra ‘better’ must derive from *syllra < sellra (cf. MtGI(Li) 10.31 < sélra), 
since the shift of /e/ > /y/ occurs only with short vowels, see §5.171n2. 


(b) Deletion and epenthesis 


7.80 Geminate consonants were liable to shortening in a variety of cir- 
cumstances in OE. In stressed positions, that is, immediately following a 
stressed vowel, all geminate consonants were shortened finally, and medially 
all geminate consonants were shortened if preceded or followed by another 
consonant. Typical examples of final shortening include: eal ‘all’ < eall, bed 
‘bed’, feor ‘far’, hen ‘hen’, man ‘man’, nyt ‘useful’, sib ‘relationship’, swam 
‘he swam’. Medially, since WGmce gemination had either failed in similar 
contexts or had already been simplified, for example, *sandjan > sendan 
‘send’, not **senddan, see §4.11, geminates could only arise through either 
compounding, metathesis, syncope, or the addition of inflexions beginning 
with a consonant.' Typical examples in compounding are: eorlié <*eorl-lié 
‘manly’, wildeor ‘wild animal’, wyrtun ‘garden’. Examples in metathesis 
are: cresse > *cersse > cerse ‘cress’, irnan ‘run’, weerna ‘wren’. Examples 
in syncope are of two forms: either the stem of the verb ends in /s/, in 
which case the 2nd sg.pr.ind. is formed as follows: cysist > *¢ysst > cyst 
‘thou choosest’, or in weak verbs ending in a dental the pret. is similarly 
formed, for example, sendede > *sendde > sende ‘he sent’. The inflexions 
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which cause simplification are the adjectival inflexions -ne, -ra, -re, where 
these cause simplification of a preceding, rather than following, geminate, 
hence from eall ‘all’ we find ealne, ealra, ealre. Simplification of geminates 
is regularly found with all other verbs and adjectives of the same type as 
these examples. In unstressed positions, where geminates are the result of 
compounding or suffixation or the addition of inflexions such as -ne, -ra, 
or -re, geminates are shortened even when intervocalic. Typical examples 
include: eftera ‘second’ < efterra, emetig ‘empty’, blicéetung ‘coruscation’, 
gyldene ‘golden’ masc.acc.sg., 6dera ‘second’, and pises, Pisum, forms of 
pes ‘this’, occurring in unstressed position. The end product of these appar- 
ently various shortenings is in fact uniform, in that geminate consonants 
only remain if they are both intervocalic and the immediately preceding 
vowel is stressed.*” 


' But geminate consonants could also arise by the processes described in §7.79, and 
it is possible that forms of the type né@dre could show simplification rather than failure 
of gemination. LS 12.19 sylra, see §7.79n5, with a short vowel and non-geminate /I/, 
would seem to confirm this possibility. 

2 But if geminate consonants occur intervocalically after a stressed syllable, as in 
geléafful ‘faithful’, degemination is much less common, hence only occasional geléaful, 
and similarly occasional lateow ‘leader’, rimodlicée ‘liberally’ alongside usual latteow, 
rammodlice. The relative rarity of degemination in such circumstances is wholly to be 
expected, see the discussion of ambisyllabicity in §2.81. 

> One apparent exception to these processes is the geminate represented by (cg), which 
always remains, for example, ecg ‘edge’. But there is no need to deny shortening here, 
since there would have been no orthographic method of indicating the change. On the 
other hand, even if shortened the cluster could have remained bimoric, that is, /eds/ 
rather than /eds/. 


7.81 There is considerable variation in the spelling of such shortened 
geminates. Thus finally, and taking as three typical examples bed(d) ‘bed’, 
eal(1) ‘all’, man(n) ‘man’, in EWS we find the following spellings:' bedd 
(always), eall:eal::7:2, mann:man::1:2. In 7ECHom the parallel ratios are: 
bed (always), eall:eal::1:1, mann:man::3:10. Such ratios seem to confirm 
that shortening was a process more often found in later than earlier texts. 
The variations in spelling are most probably due to orthographic influence 
from inflected forms, such as mannes, and are unlikely to be phonological, 
see Kurath (1956) and, for other views, Campbell (1959: §§66, 457). In 
other positions also both geminate and single spellings occur, but most 
usually the geminate spellings may be taken to indicate etymological or 
morphological origin. 


' The figures for EWS are taken from Cosijn (1888a: §§138-9; 1888b: §31). 


7.82 Somewhat akin to the shortening of medial geminates when pre- 
ceded by another consonant is the sporadic reduction of groups of three 
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consonants, whether medial or final. Although a quite wide variety of forms 
exhibits such reduction of complex groups, it would appear that two factors 
influenced the loss of particular consonants: (1) a stop consonant was more 
likely to be lost than a fricative or sibilant, examples in §7.83; (2) if more 
than one stop consonant existed in the group then loss was usual of the 
medial, but also perhaps of the initial, and not at all of the final, examples 
are given in §7.84. The only other common type of loss in such groups was 
loss of /n/ medially (§7.85), and some miscellaneous cases are mentioned 
in §7.86. Generally speaking these losses are most often represented in 
late or very late texts, for one such example see C. Sisam and Sisam 
(1959: §70).! 


' As such, it is difficult to determine the significance of some spellings, for they might 


be the result of carelessness of scribes. But in many cases they may represent the 
pronunciation of less formal speech. 


7.83 The most frequent cases of loss involving a stop are of /t/ either 
before or after /s/, but this was probably due only to the relative frequency 
of such groups, for the evidence suggests that any stop could be lost if in 
a group of three consonants. Typical examples of loss of a dental stop 
where only one stop occurs are: betst > best ‘best’, similarly other forms,! 
blostma > blosma ‘blossom’,* brastlad > braslad ‘it crackles’, * belistnian > 
belisnian ‘castrate’,? éhtst > éhst ‘thou persecutes’, findst > fintst > finst 
‘thou findest’ (similarly, other examples of the 2sg.pr.ind. of strong verbs), 
milts > mils ‘mercy’, nostle > nosle ‘fillet, band’, yntse > ynse ‘ounce’; andlang 
> anlang ‘along’, baldlice > Nbr balliée ‘boldly’, similarly Li monigfallice 
‘manifoldly’, seldlié > sellié (also syllicé, see §5.171n2) ‘wonderful’, and, in 
more weakly stressed syllables, sporadic examples of -enlic < -endlic, such 
as unacumenlic ‘unbearable’, ungeférenlic ‘inaccessible’.* Examples of loss 
of a velar stop include: CP gebrind < gebringd ‘it brings’,’ horsclice > 
horslice ‘readily’, lencten > lenten ‘Lent’, muscle > musle ‘muscle’, strengd 
> streno ‘strength’.° One example of loss of a labial stop occurs in dumbne 
> /EHom 18.25 dumne ‘dumb’ acc.sg.masc., see also §7.84.’ 


' Note that here final /t/ is not then lost, nor in éhst, finst, even although in a triple 


cluster, see §7.84. 
2 But blostm is never reduced to **blosm, presumably because /m/ is here syllabic. 
In other respects, however, there is no requirement that the three consonants should 
be tautosyllabic. 

> Although *belistnian does not occur in our texts, forms such as belistnode do, and 
there is no reason to suppose that forms with /t/ were rare, pace Campbell (1959: 
§ 477.2). 

* Even in non-primary-stressed syllables the change is sporadic, hence more frequent 
s0Ofestnes ‘truth’, and similar forms, alongside sddfw@snes, etc. 

* Usually corrected spellings appear in the mss., that is, gebringd. 
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® In OccGl 49 842 strende occurs alongside 795 strengd, together with a number of 


other examples with omitted (g), thus 183 gionne (for giongne) ‘young’ acc.sg.masc., 
697 hinrao (for hingrad) ‘is hungry’, 286 gemende (for gemengde) ‘it has mixed’. But 
note that the same text also has loss of final (g) in examples such as 642 stran (for 
strang) ‘strong’, and all such forms may be due to scribal carelessness, see Williams 
(1905: §§90.5, 106). 

7 Note also dcumba > dcuma ‘oakum’, with possible loss of /b/ in a weakly stressed 
position, but cf. 7.91n5. 


7.84 Occasional examples of a stop being lost where more than one stop 
occurs in a group of three consonants are as follows, where the medial 
stop is lost: *cembde > Med 1.1.121 (2x) cemde ‘she combed’, eldcung > 
elcung ‘delay’, seldciid > selcud ‘strange’. Possible examples involving the 
initial stop in a group of three are always of the type éhtst > éhst, discussed 
under §7.83. 


7.85 The most frequent examples of loss of /n/ when medial in a group 
of three occur with immediately preceding /m/. Thus are found, even in 
early texts, regular nemst, nem0, nemde, forms of nemnan ‘name’, beside only 
Bede nemnde (3x), Chron(A) 891.10, HomS 1.97 genemnde,' EWS emmliée 
> LWS emliée (also at Or 60.3) ‘equally’, AldV fémba(d)lié - (2x) ‘virginal’ 
alongside more frequent fémnhdd-.’ Examples, usually late, after consonants 
other than /m/ include: elnboga > elboga ‘elbow’, ondrysnlic > ondryslic 
‘terrible’, Seterndeg > Seterdeg ‘Saturday’, wépnman > wépman ‘man’? 


' Also + aremdest (in Logeman, 1889: 505, 1.4) ‘thou didst endure’ < *aremnan 


< arefnan. 
* In this and similar forms /n/ may have often been retained from the simple form, 
that is, fé@mne ‘woman’. 

> It is debatable whether AntGl 4.990 agneras ‘corners of the eye’, against C1G1 


1.3241 ongneras, is an example of loss of /n/ ([n]) initially or merely an error. 


7.86 Various other examples of consonant loss in groups of three are 
perhaps too sporadic and scattered to be accorded much significance.' Some 
examples include: ferhd > ferd spirit’,” myrhd > myrd ‘mirth’, Angl margen 
> marne ‘morning’, cf. §5.34, Ch 1428.8 weorséipe ‘worship’. Further 
examples can be found in Campbell (1959: 477.6), Klaeber (1903: 243-5), 
von Feilitzen (1937: 95).° 


' The examples of loss of /w/ in groups of four as cited by Luick (1914-40: §677.10), 
namely Christ 1436 {+ andlata ‘face’ and late + wrendreca ‘messenger’, are unlikely. 
The former appears to be a scribal error; the latter, which I have not found, would 
most probably be due to confusion between @rendraca and erendwreca. 

2 Also, by metathesis of fyrhd, see §7.95, And 174, Gen 1142 /rio. 

> In late Kt and LWS loss of /t/ occurs in sprecan ‘speak’ and forms. In OccGl 49 
forms without /r/ occur 4x, with /r/ 1x. In LWS r-less forms are uncommon in lfric 
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mss., but quite frequent in WHom and the LWS Gospels. The loss is seen in a few 
other words, notably LWS pretig > petig ‘sly’ (also Nbr), and is quite frequent before 
/n/ in unstressed syllables, hence isern > isen ‘iron’, and the compounds of -@rn ‘house’, 
such as beren ‘barn’, cwearten ‘prison’. Nbr texts frequently spell the unstressed 
syllable -en as -ern, for example, efern for efen ‘evening’, and similarly fcstern ‘fast’, 
woestern ‘desert’, which may be examples of inverted spelling. Such loss in unstressed 
syllables should be distinguished from the loss prevocalically, and it is doubtful whether 
any of these instances are properly to be linked with the other examples of consonant 
loss discussed above. For further examples of /r/ loss see Campbell (1959: §475). 


7.87 Much less frequent than the simplification of consonant clusters 
by deletion is the reverse process of epenthesis. The most regular examples 
of epenthesis occur medially' between a nasal or, less commonly still, the 
strident /s/ and a sonorant consonant, that is, a liquid or a nasal. In such cases 
the epenthesized consonant agrees with the preceding consonant in place 
of articulation and the following sonorant in voice. Instances of epenthesis 
after a nasal are: brembel ‘bramble’, CP 187.6 cumbel ‘wound’, EpGl, ErfGl 
185 hymblicae ‘hemlock’, symble ‘always’ (WS, Nbr); EpGl, ErfGl 729 
cendlié ‘convenient’, endleofan ‘eleven’ (WS), ErfGl 729 morgendlié ‘morning’, 
AGram 43.11 gandra ‘gander’ (other texts have ganra).* Instances of epen- 
thesis after /s/ are: hwistle ‘whistle’ and derived forms (only with epenthesis), 
meestling ‘brass’, but Nbr maslen, mistlice ‘variously’ (esp. WHom), Mart 
5.1375 ondrystlicum ‘terrible’, see §7.85, Bede 300.2 towestnis ‘discord’.* 


' There are occasional examples of initial (scl, scn, scm) for (sl, sn, sm). Examples 


of (scl) appear to be restricted to CorpGl 433 sclat ‘tore’, Ch (various) scléd ‘slade, 
greensward’, OccGl 49.694 scléacnes ‘laziness’, Alex 399 scluncon ‘they crawled’, 
CorpGl 693 asclécadun, CollGl 49.696 asclacade ‘loosened’, and a few other late 
forms including (stl) spellings in PsGI(K), see K. Sisam (1913: 305), C. Sisam and Sisam 
(1959: §68). For (scm) there is only PsGl(A) scmégende ‘considering’, and for (scn) 
CP 155.17 scnicendan ‘crawling’. Neither the intention nor the cause of these spellings 
is clear, see K. Sisam (1913: 306-7), Brunner (1965: §210.1), Luick (1914-40: §650). 
If they represent epenthesis of /k/, this is more probable in the slightly more frequent 
examples before /I/. Further, the form scmégende is almost certainly an error, see K. 
Sisam (1913: 305). No one, apparently, has investigated the possibility that spellings 
such as these might indicate a shift of /s/ > /{/. But this might be more plausible as an 
explanation than consonant epenthesis. 
2 But cumbol ‘banner’, for example, infl. cumbles, is general in Gmc and hence less 
certain. 

An example of epenthesis between a nasal and an obstruent is LWS (3x) emptig 
‘empty’. 
* Leh II, Alex have balzam ‘balsam’, with epenthesis between /I/ and /s/. 


(c) Assimilation 


7.88 The most general type of assimilation in OE was voicing assimilation, 
whereby a voiced consonant became voiceless when immediately followed 
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by a voiceless consonant. This change can be seen as the converse of the 
voicing of fricatives between voiced sounds discussed in §§7.54-8, although 
here the change also affects stops, hence not only geogud > OccGl 49.1097 
giohd- ‘youth’, with devoicing of /y/ > /x/ before /6/, but also milds > milts 
‘mercy’, with devoicing of /d/ > /t/ before /s/. In cases involving the fricatives 
/f, 8, s/, as with voicing, the change cannot be detected orthographically and, 
furthermore, the history of a particular sound may involve both voicing and, 
after the operation of syncope, devoicing. For example, WS drifst derives 
from *drifest > *drifest (with voicing to [v]) > *drifst (syncope) > drifst 
(voicing assimilation to [f] before /s/). The examples involving orthographic 
change, however, show that the sound change was phonologically real and 
it may be approximately stated as follows: 


C > [-voice] / | . 
-voice 
7.89 As stated in §7.88, the major types of example of voicing assimila- 
tion which were orthographically represented involved either stops or the 
fricative /y/. In the case of stops examples are restricted to /d/ and, after 
nasals, [g], due to the distribution of stops and fricatives outlined in §§7.2-3. 
Examples involving /d/ include forms of:' bletsian ‘bless’, bletsung ‘blessing’, 
gitsung ‘greed’, and milts and derivatives ‘mercy’, also CorpGl 1734 etsith 
‘a looking again’, and the 2,3sg.pr.ind. of verbs such as lédan ‘lead’, rédan 
‘advise’, hence létst, rétst, *létd, *rétd.* Parallel examples for [g] are 
relatively infrequent, but include occasional ancsum ‘troublesome’ beside 
more frequent angsum and strenco ‘strength’ beside strengd. The change 
only rarely affects the 2,3sg.pr.ind. of verbs such as bringan ‘bring’, so that 
we find rare gebrincst, brinco beside usual bringst, bringd.’ Instances of the 
assimilation of [y] > [x] include* OccGl 49.1097 giohd-, see §7.88, and 
cases of the 2,3sg.pr.ind. of verbs such as /éogan ‘lie’, stigan ‘climb’, thus 
libst, lihd, stihd alongside ligst, etc.’ In such cases the earlier change of 
/xs/ > /ks/, see §7.6, does not usually re-occur, and even forms such as 
héxta ‘highest’, cited in §7.6, are usually less common than héhsta, etc. 


' These examples usually co-exist alongside less frequent examples with (d), such as 


bledsian. Generally speaking, patterned variation is difficult to detect, but note that 
Ps(A), also Ps(C) regularly show no signs of voicing assimilation and, for example, CP 
has only bledsung(e) ‘blessing’, although assimilation is found in other forms in the 
same text. A further example of assimilation may be CorpGl 799 sculthéta ‘bailiff’. 
* For subsequent changes giving Iétst > lést, *le@td > Iétt, etc., see §§7.83, 91. 

For loss of the velar stop in clusters, for example, brind, see §7.83. 

In these cases [y] may be either original or from [j] which either reverted to [y] 
after syncope or was analogically replaced by [y], see §7.29. Although it is often 
claimed, for example, in Luick (1914-40: §649A2), that [j] cannot be subject to such 


3 
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assimilation, hence egsa ‘terror’, other forms may indicate a shift, for example, 
é(a)hsynes ‘with one’s eyes’. Perhaps one should take account of the orthographic 
problems in representing [¢]. 

° Additional examples appear to include the type represented by myrhd ‘mirth’, where 
it is unnecessary to suppose that (h) is for (g), pace Campbell (1959: §480.3n1). If 
{y] can be devoiced, there seems no reason why its palatal counterpart [j] cannot also 
be devoiced. A further type is represented by common LWS né(a)h(h)ebir ‘neighbour’ 
< néahgebiur. 


7.90 Voicing assimilation also occurs rightwards when a voiceless consonant 
is followed by /d/. This phenomenon is most widespread in the preterite 
of class 1 weak verbs, where medial i/e was syncopated after a heavy syllable. 
In such cases the preceding consonant may be either a voiceless stop or a 
voiceless fricative, where the latter had remained voiceless either in gemina- 
tion or due to a preceding voiceless stop, and the consequence of the change 
is that /d/ devoices to /t/. Examples are very numerous and regular, the 
various types being represented by, for example: *slépde > slépte ‘he slept’, 
meétte ‘he met’, sicte ‘he sucked’; pyfte ‘he puffed’, cyste ‘he kissed’, lixte 
‘he shone’. Spellings with (d) are rare and most often found in Li, for 
example, LkGl 9.39 gegrippde ‘he gripped’, LkGI 8.23 slépde, MtGl 27.52 
slépdon ‘he, they slept’, and, especially, frequent genéolécde ‘he approached’ 
and related forms beside occasional genéolécte. Outside Li examples are 
rare, but note Mt(WSCp) 27.44 hyspdun ‘they mocked’, CorpGl 1082 
refsde ‘he seized’.' 


1 


To these may perhaps be added CP(H) 257.24 wyrmsde ‘it suppurated’, but note 
the alternative CP(C) form + wyrsmde. 


7.91 Full assimilation of consonants in clusters also occurs, although it is 
generally sporadic and often prevented by inflectional juncture. The direction 
of assimilation is usually leftwards, and the assimilation is most often to a 
resonant, that is, /m, n, |, r/, for assimilation to obstruents see §7.92. There 
appears to be some restriction on the assimilating consonant. For assimila- 
tion to /l, r/ the assimilating consonant must also be dental or alveolar,! 
whilst for assimilation to a nasal any consonant may be affected but labial 
consonants retain their place of articulation even if the nasal is /n/. 


(1) Assimilation to /n/ is found with /f/ and, occasionally, /p, s, x/. In the 
case of the labials the shift is partial and to /m/. Examples of /fn/ > 
/mn/, all beside forms without the shift, are emn ‘even’, hremn ‘raven’ ,” 
stemn ‘voice’,’ stemn ‘period’, stemn ‘stem’, and nemne ‘unless’.* All 
these forms are WS except that stem ‘voice’ is also found in Rul and 
nemne is principally Angl. For a full discussion see Flasdieck (1950: 
142). /pn/ > /mn/ is seen in occasional LWS wémm ‘weapon’. Li dionne 
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‘this’ acc.sg.masc. (3x) alongside usual diosne is the principal example 
of assimilation of /sn/. For /xn/ > /nn/, if this is not to be taken under 
nl, there is WS héanne ‘high’ acc.sg.masc. and LWS, INbr héannes 
‘highness’, see also §5.100. Rightwards full assimilation to /n/ occurs 
in poetical benne, bennum ‘fetters’ (4x) < bend. Otherwise in such 
contexts, there is rare place assimilation with a following obstruent, 
as in elmboga ‘elbow’, Beo 1269 gimfaste ‘huge’, alongside elnboga, 
ginfeeste, and Beo 3033 hlimbed ‘bed of rest’.° 

(2) Assimilation to following /I/ occurs with /d, n, s/, but is always infre- 
quent. Examples of each are: AldV 13.1 535 feémnhdlicum ‘virginal’ 
dat.sg.neut. with (1) for (Il), see §7.80,° INbr ellef ‘eleven’ and forms, 
forms of pyllic, INbr pullié ‘such’. 

(3) Examples involving /r/ include /n/ > /r/ in Ch 1438(1) + Cyrredi personal 
name and the further proper names 7per(r)ed, Ederic, both with /I/ 
> /r/. In contrast INbr especially has sella ‘better’ < s6élra, with /Ir/ > 
/Il/. A possible example of rightwards assimilation is ldreow ‘teacher’, 
but this is more probably due to simplification of lar + péow in 
compounding. 


' The frequency of EWS hierra (to the exclusion of **hiehra), LWS hyrra ‘higher’ 
would suggest that this cannot be an example of the sporadically attested type of 
assimilation under discussion. This seems to be confirmed by the phonology. It is more 
probable that we are dealing with a special instance of loss of [h] between a vowel 
and a resonant, with compensatory lengthening of the resonant. Note that LWS héahra 
is presumably a spelling based on the analogical reformation of the comparative, 
without any necessary phonological implication. The same explanation can also hold 
for néarra ‘nearer’. MtGl(Ru) 21.31 nérra, DurRitGl 1 120.4 hérra, both with ana- 
logical restoration of /x/, may also be so explained, although the latter could merely 
show INbr illogical doubling of consonants. 

> Quite frequent LWS hrem(m) and forms probably show full assimilation of /fn/ > 
/mm/, but with the nasal becoming labial. 

3 LS 34 1.162 stemme may, if not a scribal error, show the same assimilation as in 
hremm. Luick’s (1914-40: §682) suggestion that this is a word- and syllable-final 
phenomenon is not convincing. 

* LkGl(Ru2) 1.27 féfne ‘woman’ acc.sg. is an unusual inverted spelling for fémne. 
Note that the form is Nbr rather than Merc. 

> PrudGl 1 246 dcuma ‘oakum’ and Or 173.10 oferclom ‘he climbed upon’ are both 
uncertain examples of /mb/ > /mm/ with simplification of the resultant geminate, see 
§7.83n7 for dcuma. 

° In view of AldV 13.1 1717 fémnbddlicere, feémnhdlicum may simply be an error. 


7.92 Full assimilation to obstruents occurs in three distinct environments. 
The first of these, which is frequent and regular, involves dental stop + 
fricative, which develops as /tt/. The stop may be originally either voicless 
or voiced, in the last case already becoming voiceless by §7.89. The change 
is particularly common in the 3sg.pr.ind. of verbs, such as /étt ‘he leads’ 
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< létep, ritt ‘he rides’ < ritb < ridep, métt ‘he meets’ < méteb. Any exceptions 
are extremely rare and of no significance. Where the result is consonant + 
geminate, for example, bindep > ** bintt, degemination occurs, for example, 
bint ‘he binds’, see §7.80. Examples involving nouns include /atteow ‘leader’, 
ofermeétto ‘pride’, alongside latheow, ladteow (with assimilation of the stop 
feature alone), ofermédo, and gesynto ‘health’. Cliticization leads to assimi- 
lation in frequent Ppétte ‘that’ < bét be and PsGI(B) mitty ‘when’ (2x) < 
mid py.' Secondly, in late texts there is the reverse assimilation of /@d/ > 
/dd/. Hence we find frequent cydde ‘he declared’ in Alfrician and other 
texts of the same period, usually far more often than cypde, the usual earlier 
form* The third type involves /s/, and may be subdivided in two. Firstly, 
/@s/ > /ss/, which is especially common in the 2sg.pr.ind. of verbs, such as 
cwist ‘thou sayest’ < cwipst < cwidest, similarly cyst ‘thou makest known’. 
These exist alongside forms such as cwidst, cydst, probable analogical 
replacements. Common examples elsewhere include Dliss ‘bliss’, liss ‘kind- 
ness’. The second sub-type is the assimilation of /sr/ > /ss/. This is found 
in the irregular comparatives /éssa ‘less’ < *lé@sra, wyrsa ‘worse’ < *wyrsra, 
the gen. and dat.sg.fem. and gen.pl. of pes ‘this’, that is, pisse, pissa, 
although in Nbr reformation takes place, note especially gen.pl. disra as 
well as dat.sg.fem. dis(s)er, and, against outside Nbr, in inflected forms of 
tiser ‘our’, hence asses, tissa, issum. The assimilation of /sr/ > /ss/ is gener- 
ally held to be early, for otherwise [sr] would have shifted to [zr] by voicing 
assimilation, and, it is held, [zr] could not develop to [ss], see Campbell 
(1959: §484n1). Also in favour of such a view is the regularity of assimilated 
forms. On the other hand, if [zr] assimilated to [zz], this would be a voiced 
fricative geminate, which is abnormal for OE, and the geminate may have 
shifted to the usual /ss/ by substitution. Even if [zz] remained, there was 
no obvious orthographic representation other than (ss). Hence the facts 
must remain uncertain. 


' Note also Chron(A) 755.34 pet tet, presumably also a case of assimilation after 


cliticization, in an example of indirect speech. 
2 


* It is unclear to me what Campbell intends when he states (1959: §482) that ‘the 
resistance [to the change of /@d/ > /dd/| was phonological.’ 


(d) Metathesis 


7.93 Two types of metathesis commonly occurred in OE. The first type, 
which involves reversal of /r/ + short vowel sequences, is termed r-metathesis; 
the second type involves the inversion of consonant + consonant sequences. 
The dominant type here involves /s/ and may therefore be termed s-metathesis, 
see however §7.13 for metathesis of /I/ > /Id/. Of these types r-metathesis 
is the more frequent and has more phonological consequences, and it is 
therefore discussed first below. 
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7.94 R-metathesis normally occurs when /r/ is followed by a short vowel 
and a dental or alveolar consonant, usually /n/ or /s/ (including /s/ in */sk/ 
> later /{/), less often, and in Nbr only, /d/. Typical examples of the change 
are: cern ‘house’, bern ‘wave’, beerst ‘he burst’, berstlian ‘crackle’, derstan 
‘dregs’, gars ‘grass’, weerna ‘wren’, ernan ‘run’ bernan ‘burn’ (both weak 
class 1), berstan ‘burst’, perscan ‘thresh’ (both strong class II), cerse ‘cress’, 
fersé ‘fresh’, cyrps ‘curly’, forsc ‘frog’, forst ‘frost’, hors ‘horse’. All the 
above examples involving a front vowel show no evidence of breaking, 
but when the relevant vowel is /i/, then half-breaking occurs, see §5.26. 
Consequently we find forms such as EWS biernan, birnan, byrnan, LWS 
byrnan, Merc beornan, Nbr biornan ‘burn’ and similarly for yrnan ‘run’, fyrst 
‘period’. It may be that i-umlauted forms such as werna, ernan, bernan 
quoted above show a similar lowering effect of /r/, for an alternative expla- 
nation see §5.78n5. It is noticeable that when the following consonant is 
/d/ there is no further sign of metathesis, hence Nbr birdas ‘birds’, dird(d)a 
‘third’.' The same metatheses are found in secondary-stressed and unstressed 
syllables such as AntGl, CIGI 1 cnéw- hand-wyrst ‘knee, wrist’, Mart 5.138 
ondyrstlecum ‘terrible’ dat.pl., Nbr, Rul tinterg ‘torment’.” 


' Exceptionally r-metathesis occurs with an intervening long vowel in geséyrded 


‘clothed’, found at And 1311, El 141, and in various LWS texts. 
* Tt is possible that in tinterg the fricative reverts to a velar, as against usual tintreg. 


7.95 Sharply to be distinguished from the r-metatheses discussed above are 
cases where post-vocalic /r/ is metathesized to stand before a short vowel. 
These cases are mainly restricted to INbr and occur where /r/ is originally 
followed by /xt/. Typical examples from INbr are: brehbt ‘bright’, frobt 
‘afraid’, frohtiga ‘fear’, fryhto ‘fright’, wribta ‘maker’, wrohte ‘worked’. 
Outside INbr we find only Rul forms of frohtigan ‘fear’ and occasional 
EWS, LWS wrohte ‘worked’, GenA, B 106 stidfribp ‘stern of mind’, together 
with, in secondary stress, the name-element -byrht, -berht. Very occasional 
forms such as MtGI(Li) 28.4 fyrihbto, MkGI(Li) 5.33 forohbtade, JnGl(Li) 
(2x) geberehtnad indicate that the process here was initially one by which 
the heavy consonant cluster /rxt/ was broken up, and then stress transferred 
to the epenthetic vowel, see Brunner (1965: §166),' and pace Campbell 
(1959: §459n2).?8 


' The same position is held by Lass (1978: 258), but his further conclusions are 
untenable. 

* Not to be taken here are the occasional examples LchI (3x) séruf ‘scurf’, ErfGl 307, 
CorpGl 557 drop ‘farm’, which are presumably inverted spellings from the metathesis 
discussed in §7.94. The form + wrusm is not OE, but from Ancrene Riwle, see Bosworth 
and Toller (1898: worms). 

> The restrictions on this metathesis and its phonological explanation both exclude 
as irrelevant Inscr 8.2.3 berdpor ‘brother’, see §6.34n1. 
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7.96 In the instances of s-metathesis the other consonant involved is 
usually a voiceless stop. There is no clear preference for one order over 
another, and therefore there are metatheses of both /s/ + stop and of stop 
+/s/. The change is, however, largely restricted to LWS.' Examples of /sp/ 
> /ps/ are: @pse ‘aspen’, cops ‘fetter’, hapse ‘hasp’, wlips ‘lisping’, all except 
heepse also with (sp); note also cyrps ‘curly’, cf. §7.94. The reverse metathesis 
occurs in wasp alongside weps ‘wasp’. With /t/ only metathesis of /ts/ > 
/st/ is found: MtGI(Li) 3.1 bestere ‘baptist’ alongside bezere, CorpGl 296 
thrustfell ‘leprosy’, cf. Goth pratsfill. With /k/ only metathesis of /sk/ > 
/ks/ is found,’ and such cases are naturally restricted to positions where 
/sk/ is unpalatalized and unassibilated, that is, before back vowels, see 
§7.14(4). There, however, LWS texts’ show a great many metathesized forms 
with (x) representing /ks/, such as axan ‘ashes’, axian ‘ask’, dixas ‘dishes’, 
forms of dox ‘dark-coloured’, fixas ‘fishes’, frox ‘frog’, geoxa ‘sobbing’, 
hnexian ‘soften’, buxlice ‘insultingly’, max ‘nets’, muxle ‘muscle’ (< Lat 
musculus), rixum ‘rushes’ dat.pl., toxa ‘toad, frog’, tux ‘tusk’, berxan ‘thresh’, 


waxan ‘wash’. 

' One form which occurs widely, however, is betwix ‘between’, which Luick (1914-40: 
§693.2a) suggests may be a low stress form. The form occurs as early as 888 in ChHead 
1204 1.1 and at CP 423.4, also CP betwéox (5x). 


2 ErfGl 321 aesc for ex ‘axe’ is probably an error, as is the reverse example 302 


merix for mersc ‘marsh’. However, Lawlne 43.1 @sc ‘axe’ may be a sole genuine 
example of /ks/ > /sk/. 

> Outside WS metathesis of /sk/ > /ks/ is found frequently in MtGI(Ru) 19.17 geaxas 
‘thou askest’ and other inflected forms, although this may be due to WS influence. See 
also nl above. 


7.97 There are number of cases of s-metathesis other than those outlined 
in §7.96, thus: /ECHom I, 3 56.33 gyrstand@ig ‘yesterday’, Bede (4x) 
clésnunge ‘cleansing’ dat.sg.,' CP 273.21, Lch I (4x), EpGl 777 worsm 
‘pus’. It is noticeable that the last two cases are relatively early (although 
clésnunge reoccurs in late texts), and they may therefore not be entirely 
trustworthy. The example of gyrstand@ig probably shows metathesis of 
/st/ with /r/, /st/ being treated as a unit, see §2.83(1). 


' Note also the confused spelling Bede 5 442.12 clénsnunge, the same error occurring 


occasionally in minor texts. 


VIIL_ Loss of final nasals 


7.98 A change specific to Nbr, and which is already found in the earliest 
Nbr texts, is the loss of word-final /n/. Amongst early texts examples are: 
CzdH 9 foldu ‘earth’ acc.sg., 1 herga ‘praise’ (L only), LRid 11 eordu 
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‘earth’ acc.sg., 8 Ouana ‘from anywhere’, RuthCr 48 bismaeraedu ‘they 
reviled’, 57 kwomu ‘they came’, 40 galgu ‘gallows-tree’ acc.sg., 40 gistiga 
‘climb’, 45 helda ‘hold’. But in these same texts there are also forms 
without loss of /n/, such as CedH(M) 1 hergan, LRid uullan ‘wool’ 
gen.sg., RuthCr 63 alegdun ‘they laid down’. The co-existence of such 
forms in the same morphosyntactic categories, cf. §7.99, may imply that at 
that stage the /n/ had not yet been fully lost or had nasalized the preceding 
unstressed vowel, in which latter case (n) would represent a nasalized vowel 
rather than /n/. 


7.99 In later Nbr texts, the loss of /n/ is fully expressed, but that loss 
appears to have been restricted to well-defined morphosyntactic categories. 
Thus we find loss of /n/ in weak nouns, such as cofa ‘cave’ acc.sg., in 
infinitives, such as arisa ‘arise’, in subj.pl., such as geworde ‘they may 
become’, in adverbs ending in -an, such as bigeonda ‘beyond’, and in 
numerals, such as tw6ége ‘two’. But final /n/ is not lost in the pa.parts. of 
strong verbs, such as arisen ‘arisen’, nor in nouns with -en, such as dribten. 
Nor is final /n/ usually lost in the pa.ind.pl. of verbs, although it is lost in the 
pa.subj. of verbs, such as onfunde ‘they may have discovered’. Such distri- 
bution is only compatible with an explanation that relies on morphological 
criteria. On the other hand retention of /n/ in monosyllabic weak forms 
such as in, on may be purely phonological. 


7.100 Outside Nbr only the Merc Ru1 has frequent loss of final /n/, where 
it is particularly frequent in weak nouns. In the other categories discussed 
in §7.99 the loss is relatively infrequent, for example, twoége 2x against 
twoégen 28x, see E. M. Brown (1892: §12). The loss of /n/ in forms such 
as binde wé for binden wé, which can be found generally in OE, are best 
associated with the developments discussed in §7.85, and are not relevant 
here. 


Vill Late Old English changes 


7.101 There are two possible phonemic shifts which begin to be seen in 
the late OE period. These are of /m/ > /n/ and of /6/ > /s/. Both these changes 
are heavily influenced by morphological factors, and, see §7.102, at least 
the first of these changes may be wholly non-phonological. 


7.102 The shift of /m/ > /n/ is already to be seen in EWS dat.pl., where 
there are a considerable number of forms in -an, especially in the weak 
declension of adjectives, see Cosijn (1888b: §51). In late texts the change 
is rather more frequent, for example, dagon for dagum, but in uninflected 
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forms such as adverbs the change is rare, and this suggests that we have 
to do with the analogical spread of the weak inflexion -an rather than any 
phonological shift. 


7.103 In Nbr only, final /6/ in 3sg.,pl.pr.ind. is often spelled as (s), indi- 
cating a shift to /s/. This shift is indicated by a total confusion of spelling 
so that -ed, -ad and -es, -as may be found alongside one another, for 
example, MtGI(Li) 7.7 cnysad vel cnyllas alternatively glossing pulsate. 
Furthermore, the 2sg.pr.ind. may be spelled with (6). The morphological 
restriction on these forms indicates that the shift could take place only 
under favourable morphological conditions, but its spread to the plural 
shows that the stimulus cannot solely have been an analogy with Scandinavian, 
for another view see Luick (1914-40: §698). 
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Word index 


The alphabetical order follows normal usage except in the following 
particulars: 


(1) (ze) is placed after (a) and (p) is placed after (t). Variant graphs, for 
example (ae) for (z), (0, th) for (p), (u, uu) for (w) are not distinguished 
in order. 

(2) The prefix (ge-, gi) is ignored in alphabetization, but all other prefixes 
are appropriately ordered. 

(3) Where variant elements in head-forms are indicated by rounded brackets 
in the head-form itself, the full spelling determines the alphabetical 
order, except in the case of such alternative spellings due to palatal 
diphthongization of back vowels, for example (sc(e)acan) where the 
order is determined by the variant (s¢acan). 


Words are normally indexed under a head-word according to Late West 
Saxon norms, with the exception that some individual forms are indexed 
separately where that is the only form discussed. The head-word is cited 
in its nominative singular (masculine) form for nouns and adjectives and 
in its infinitive form for verbs. If no such form is attested in OE, then this 
is indicated by an asterisk. In the case of first and second person personal 
pronouns the singular and plural (dual) forms are separately indexed. 

Where different inflexions are usually identical, as in nominative and 
accusative plural forms, the form is indexed under the major form. Similarly, 
the gloss ‘past indicative singular’ usually refers to both first and third 
person singular without distinction. 

Where difficulties might arise the head-word is cross-indexed. However 
cross references are not normally given for inflected forms of head-words, 
or where the variation is general. Variant spellings discussed in the text are 
often indicated within rounded brackets, for example ‘aber (e)’ for aber, 
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but the absence of such indication has no significance and especially should 
not be taken to imply the absence of any such variation. 


a (6) 5.7 

aberan pa.ind.sg. aber (e) 5.88 

abidan pa.ind.pl. abidon (io) 5.104b 

abrecan 3sg.pr.ind. abrycd 5.172 

abyffan 2.58 

abylgb 5.166 

ac, ah 5.89n1, 6.4.1, 7.52, 7.53 

ac 5.8, 7.30, gen.sg. aces 7.16 

Acha see AEhcha 

acum(b)a 5.39, 6.4.2, 7.83n7, 7.91n6 

acus 6.15n3, see also zx axe 

acweorna (qu, 0) 5.30 

adesa, adosa 6.64, 7.54n4, éadusan 
5.106a 

adl (p) 6.40, 7.11, 7.13, 7.14 

adrenc(e)an 2.68n5 

adwesc(e)an pl.prind. adwescebp 
2.68, 5.59 

*aficgan pa.part. afigaen 6.2n4 

afirran (y, e) 5.24, 5.31n4, 5.83 

afléon 3sg.pr.ind. aflihd 5.115n1 

afyllan pa.ind.sg. afielde 5.166 

aft 5.35n2 

agan pa.ind.sg. neg. nahte 5.152 

agan pa.ind.sg. agiode 5.209 

agifan inf. agiaban 2.54, 5.160, 
pr.ind.pl. ageofad 5.105b 

agildan (y) 5.172 

agneras see ongneras 

ahlocian pa.part. 2.60n1 

ahwonan, Ouana 7.98 

Alah- 6.35 

alédan pa.ind.sg. alédde 5.79n1 

alétan 2.88 

aleégan pa.ind.pl. alegdun 7.98 

Alfsie 5.216 

alu see ealu 

Aluch 6.35 

alysing 2.91.2a 

an acc.sg.masc. énne (e) 5.79.1 

an- (o) 2.88n1 

ancor (0) 5.4 

and (0) 2.3, 5.4n2, end (2) 5.78.1 


and- 2.88n1 

andetta 2.91n3 

andettan 2.91n3 

andgit 2.88 

an(d)lang 7.83 

andloma, -luma 6.29 

andlican pa.ind.sg. andléac 5.99 

andsaca 2.88 

andswarian (ond-) 2.91.2b, pa.ind.sg. 
ondsweorode 5.106a 

andswaru, -sworu 6.4.1&n1 

andweard (a, e) 6.7&n1 

andwleota see ondwleota 

andwyrdan 2.91.2b 

angin 2.88 

anginnan 2.88 

angsum, ancsum 7.89 

anige, -éage 5.76, 5.85.10e 

anli¢ (ce) 5.74n2 

anlipe (c, e, a) 5.76, 6.30, zlpi(g) 
6.71n2 

-anne (0) see -enne 

ansacan, onsacan (ea) 2.88, 5.106a 

appultun (ea) 5.107 

apuldre, apuldur 5.36n4, 6.39 

aqu(e)orna see acweorna 

arédan pa.ind.pl. aréddan 5.190 

arefnan 2.82, 2.88n4, pa.ind.sg. 
aremdest 7.85n1 

Arduini 5.20n5 

aremdest see arefnan 

arisan arisa 7.98, pa.ind.pl. arison (eo) 
5.104b,c, pa.part. arisen 7.99 

arlést &rlést 5.76n7 

arlic (ce) 5.74n2 

armorgen (ce) 5.74n2 

ar(o)d 6.68 

arodli¢é comp. aredlicor 6.65 

arognisse see eargness 

arwe 5.29n4 

aryddan (i) pa.part. aritrid 5.174 

asce 7.39, nom.pl. (e)ascan, axan 5.36, 
5.37.4, 5.107, 7.96 


ascian (x) 2.45, 7.24, 7.36, 7.96, 
geacsian 7.6, geahsian 7.6, 
3sg.pr.ind ascad, pa.ind.sg. 
ascode 6.32n1 

asendan 7.54 

aseolcan (ea) 5.22 

aséon pa.part. aseowen 5.24 

aslacian pa.ind.sg. ascladade 7.87n1 


aspringan (y) 3sg.prind. aspryngd 5.172 


astellan pa.ind.sg. astelide 6.49 

astigan pa.ind.pl. asteogun 5.104n10 

astreccan pa.ind.sg. astre(a)hte 5.120 

astypan pa.part. astéapte 5.45 

atéon imp.sg. atéoh 5.97 

atol (ea) 5.106n8, 6.54 

ator, attor 5.199, 7.79 

apencéan 2.88 

aprytan (ie) pa.ind.pl. aprytton 5.166 

awa 6.29 

aweccan 5.98n2 

aweg awoeg 5.178 

awel 5.14, 6.15, gen.sg. aw(e)les 6.14, 
6.16 

awritan pa.part. awreotene 5.160 

awyrdan pa.part. auuaerdid 5.79.2b 

awyrgan pa.ind.pl. awerigdun 6.36, 
pa.part. awierged 5.166 

axan see asce 

axian see ascian 


z 4.8 

AEanberhti 5.43n1 

AEbbino 6.39 

zc see eac 

z#c see eac 

zece see ece 

zcer (k) 4.14, 5.85.10d, 7.16&n3, 
7.21, 7.33n2, nom.pl. zceras 
6.41, accras 5.36n4 

zdr (é), eddre 7.11, 7.79 

zef(ae)st envy 5.76, 6.29, 6.50n2, 
6.69&n1 

zfest, &feest lawful 6.48n4 

zefnan see efnan 

efter (e) 2.3, 3.30, 5.90, yfter 5.194, 
5.195, comp. zft(er)ra 6.70, 7.80 

zfter- 2.87, 2.88 
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zfterspyrian 2.87 

zfbanca, -ponca (u) 2.88, 6.4.2 

eghwer (é, 6é) 5.7n1, 5.93n7 

eghwelé (é, 6é) 5.7n1, 5.93n7 

eghwona (é) 5.93n7 

AEhcha, Acha 2.60n1, 5.190 

zhher see éar 

aehrian 5.98, 7.46 

zht 5.93 

zhtian see eahtian 

zl-, azle- 6.45 

zlzte 2.88 

fElbfled 2.54 

zl¢ (é) 5.79n1, 6.19, dat.pl. 
zlcon 6.60 

zldo heldo 7.48 

AEldredi 5.15n4 

elf see ylf 

Elfred 5.16n5, 5.82n4 

zllef see endleofan 

zlmesse 5.27, nom.pl. aelmessan 
5.189 

zlmihtig 6.15 

zlbéodig see elbéodig 

zmtig, emet(t)ig, emptig 6.71, 7.80, 
7.87n3 

zmyrge, emerge 5.76 

znd see and 

zne 5.85.3 

znid see ened 

enig 5.79.1, éaniz 5.212 

zniht 5.85n7 

gnlipig see anlipig 

/Eod- see Ead- 

/Eostor- see Eastor- 

zpp(e)l 4.14, 5.85.10d, 6.40, 7.78, 
nom.pl. appla 5.36n4 

zr (€) 5.79n1, superl. &rest, -ist 6.53 

zerce- 5.27 

zrende 5.76, gen.pl. erenda, -e 6.62 

gezr(e)ndian 6.71 

zrendraca 6.11n2, 7.86n1 

zrendwreca 6.31, 7.86n1 

erest, -ist 6.50n2 

zrfe see yrfe 

aerigfaerae 5.98, 6.35 

zrlést see arlést 
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zrn 2.26, 5.32, 6.48n4, 7.94, 
*rann 4.16 

zrnan 5.78n5, 7.94 

aesc see 2x 

esc 5.37.4, 5.80.2, 7.17.48&n4, 
nom.pl. zsca 5.37.1 

zspe (ps) 5.80.2, 7.96, nom.pl. 
zspan 5.35n2 

AEssica 5.190 

zt 4.10n1, 5.88n1, 5.189 

zet- 2.87 

zetféolan (éa) 5.100.1 

ztged(e)re 5.76, 6.67, etgeddre 7.78 

etgere nom.pl. etgéru 6.24n2 

zbel- 5.189, 6.53 

zpele 6.10.4 

/Ebelred, Eper(r)ed 7.91.3 

Abe(l)rié (E) 7.91.3 

ztspyrning 2.88 

ztwitan pa.ind.pl. edwiton 5.111n1 

ztywan pa.ind.sg. ztie(w)de 5.145n1 

zpel 2.59 

/Ebelbald 6.7 

zpeling 2.87, 2.89, 5.76, nom.pl. 
zpelingas 2.87 

20m 7.11 

aeththa see oppe 

zwyrdla 6.30 

zx (cs, xs) axe 2.51, 6.15n3, aesc, 
zsc 7.96n2, gen.sg. exhe 
7.6n1 

wx axle see eax 


ba 5.8 

bacan 5.36 
Badenop 6.64 
Badu- 6.21 

balca 6.67n2 
bal(d)lice 7.83 
balsam (z) 7.87n4 
ban 5.8 

bana 2.71 

gebann (e) 5.85n2 
bannan 2.71 
basu, beosu 5.45n1, 5.105n5 
batt 5.37.1&n1 
bapian 2.59, 5.36 


bec (e) 5.88, 5.119, 7.16&n3 

*beccan 7.16n3 

bzdan pr.part. bédendre 5.79n1 

beftan, beeftan 2.91.1, 5.150, 5.151, 
5.154 

Bzegmund 5.99n7, 5.119n1 

-bére 2.89 

bz&r(e)fot 6.45 

bernan 5.78n5, 7.94 

berstlian see brastlian 

beep 2.59 

beezere (st, dz) 2.65n1, 7.96 

be-, bi- 2.91.2a, 6.50, 6.53, 6.54 

béacon (é), béacn 5.119, 6.34, 6.39 

beadu 6.44 

beadu- 5.106n8 

béag (é, &)(h) 5.99, 7.54, 7.60 

beald, Bald- 4.18 

bealu 5.106n1 

béam nom.pl. béamas, -es 6.62 

bearm (a) 5.29 

bearn (a, eo) 5.29, 5.45, béarn 5.203, 
dat.sg. beurne 2.34&n3, 5.29n5, 
5.46, nom.pl. barn 5.216n1, 
beorno 5.44n7, dat.pl. barnum 
5.12, 6.39, Got. barn 4.3 

bears (2) 5.16n5 

bearu 3.31&n2, 5.32.4, 6.20, Bearuze 
(a) 5.29 

bear(u)g (e) 5.98&n3, 5.102n3, 
§.106n2, 6.35&n2 

bebéodan (io) 5.43, 5.156, 1sg.pr.ind. 
bebiade 5.160, pa.ind.sg. bebéad 
(€0) 5.44.2 

beb(i)r see beofor 

bece, béccae 5.77 

gebed gen.pl. gebeda 2.55 

bed(d) 2.78.1, 5.80.18&n1, 5.92, 7.80, 
7.81 

gebedda 2.55 

bedtid 6.21n1 

bedecian 6.14n2 

befaran 7.54 

beforan 2.91.1 

began 2.88 

begen dat. boem 5.192n1 

begeonan (i) 5.62, 5.64, 5.158 


begeondan (io) 2.91.1, 5.60, 5.61, 5.62, 
bigeonda 7.99, begienda 5.64 

begytan (i, ie, eo) 5.105d, 5.165, 
pl.prind. begeattas 2.78n1 

behealdan pa.ind.sg. biheald 5.44n1 

behinan (ie) 5.104n8, 5.165n1 

behindan 7.45n1, behionda (ia) 
5.44n5, 5.107, 5.205 

behoflic 5.151n1 

behydan (é€) pa.part. behéd 5.194 

belis(t)nian 7.83&n3 

bend infl. benne, bennum 7.91.1 

gebenn see gebann 

béo (i) bee 5.136&n3, 5.137 

béod 5.44.1 

béodan (io) 3.7, 5.156, 2sg.pr.ind. 
bytst 3.7, 3sg.pr.ind. byt(t) 3.7, 
5.83, pa.sg. béad (€0) 5.14, 
5.44.1 

béodern 6.48n4 

beofor (e) 5.105a, beb(i)r 6.39 

béon (io) see wesan 

beorce bercae 5.98 

béot, behat 2.91n1 

béon see wesan 

beoré (e) 5.93, 5.96 

beorg mountain -berig (y) 5.96, 6.35, 
dat.sg. bergi 5.85.3 

beorg protection 5.96 

Beorht (e) see also -byrht 5.93n1 

beorn 2.34n3 

Beornheard 6.7n1 

beosu see basu 

béot 5.124n4, 6.5n1, 7.45n1 

Béowulf 2.90 

beran 2.74, 5.105a, 2sg.pr.ind. birst 
5.81, 6.24.2, 3sg.pr.ind. birp (ie, y) 
5.26n4, 5.166, pr.ind.pl. berap 
(eo) 5.105b, pa.ind.pl. b&ron (é) 
3.24, 3.25, imp.sg. ber 3.28 

geberehtnad, berehtnad see birhtnian 

ber(er)n 6.69, 7.86n3 

berge dat.pl. bergeum 2.68 

berstan 5.26n1, 7.94, pa.ind.sg. beerst 
7.94 

best see god 

bestéman pa.part. bistémid 6.53 
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beswican pa.ind.pl. bisweocun 
5.104n10 

besyrwan (i, ie) pa.ind.sg. besyrede 
5.166 

betredan pr.ind.pl. betredap (eo) 
5.105b 

betweéoh (io, 1) 5.25, 5.93, 5.95, 5.155, 
7.63, betwig 7.63, betwuh, 
betwux 6.8, betwix (é0) 7.96n1 

betwéon (io) 5.44.1, bituic(h)in 
2.60n1, 7.46, bituien 5.95n2, 
5.146, betwénan 5.211 

bewitian pr.subj.sg. bewiotige 
5.104d&n13 

bi- 2.87 

bicnan (é) 5.82, 7.16n8 

bidan pr.subj.pl. biden 2.10, 
pa.subj.pl. biden 2.10 

biddan 3.6, 4.13, 5.85.7, imp.sg. 
bidde 4.6 

biebréd 5.136n3 

bi(g) 7.75 

bigan 7.24 

bigenga 2.88 

bileofa (y) 5.104a&n6 

bilg see bylg 

bindan 2.53, 3.12, 5.4, 5.32.1, 7.3, 
bindan 5.203, 3sg.pr.ind. bindep, 
bint 7.92, pa.ind.sg. band 5.4, 
pa.part. bunden 3.11, 6.15, 6.16, 
Got. bindan 4.3 

binde(n) we 7.100 

binnan, beinnan (io) 2.91.1, 5.107, 
5.151 

birée 5.24, nom.sg. birciae 7.21, 
PDE birch 7.42 

bird see bridd 

birhtnian 3sg.pr.ind. berehtnad 6.36, 
pa.part. geberehtnad 7.95 

birhto (y) 5.24, 5.93, 5.166 

bischéad 7.38 

bisc(e)op 2.68, 7.17n5 

bism(e)rian (y) 6.70, pa.ind.pl. 
bysmredan 5.172, bismerzedu 
6.49, 7.98 

bismerli¢ (y) 5.172 

bispell 2.91.2a 
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bitela dat.pl. bitulum 5.104b 

biter, -ur, -or (ie) 5.165, 6.38n2, 6.41 

bipecéan 5.98n2 

blawan 5.21 

blac gen.sg. blaces 7.16 

blzcha (é) 5.79n1 

bladre, bladdre 7.79 

bléo (io) 3.19c, bléoh 7.49 

bletsian (d) 5.200, 7.54n4, 7.89&n1, 
pa.part. gebloedsade, gebletsade 
5.77 

bletsung (d) 5.192 

bliécet(t)ung 7.80 

blind 6.27.3,4, 6.28, 6.48, 6.55, 
fem.gen.sg. blindre 6.15n2, comp. 
blindra 4.15, 6.15 

blindan 6.3 

blinnan 5.151n1 

bliss, blips 7.4, 7.78&n2,3, 7.9, 7.92 

blibe 7.7n3, acc.sg.masc. blipne 6.19 

blostm 7.83n2 

blos(t)ma 7.83 

boc 2.50, 5.85.4, 6.20, 7.41.1, nom.pl. 
béc 6.23, 7.41.1, béoé 2.17n1 

bocere (k) 7.21, gen.pl. bocra 6.70 

bodian 7.33 

bodig 5.85.10b, 6.52, bodzi 
7.A9&n3 

bog, boh, bégh 7.61n1 

bold see botl 

-bora 2.89 

borhhond 7.62 

bdsm 2.69, 7.54 

botl 6.40, 7.10n2, 7.11, bold 7.13 

botm (p) 6.40, 7.4, 7.10 

boém see begen 

brastlian 5.36, berstlian 7.94, 
3sg.pr.ind. bras(t)lap 7.83 

bratt 5.37.1&n1 

bredan (é€) pa.part. gebréded 5.79n1 

breg (é)(w) 4.9.3&n2, 5.79n2 

breembel see brémbel 

breahtm dat.sg. brectme 5.98n2 

brecan 1sg.pr.ind. breocu 5.105b, 
pa.part. gebroecen 5.77n2 

bregdan (é) 7.16n8, 7.71&n3 

breht see -byrht 


brém(b)el, braem(b)el 5.78.2, 7.87, 
nom.pl. bremblas 5.199, 5.205 

bréosa (io) 5.158 

bréostbeorg (io) 5.158 

bréowan 4.9.1 

bridd nom.pl. birdas 7.94 

bridel(s) (ig) 7.70, 7.75 

bringan (ie) 5.165, 5.172, 7.89, 
3sg.pr.ind. brin(g)p 7.83&n5, 
7.89n3, Got. briggan 4.3 

briord (ea) 3.21n1,2 

Brittis¢ (y) 5.172 

briw (g) 4.9.2, 7.72 

broc 2.50, 2.78.1 

brocc 2.50, 2.78.1 

brocdaettendi 7.63 

bropor 3.3, gibroper 3.30, 6.49, 
berdopor 6.34n1, 7.95n3, acc.sg. 
bropor 3.29, 3.34, nom.pl. 
broéper 5.85.4 

brican 3sg.pr.ind. brych (é) 5.194, 
pa.ind.pl. gebrécon 5.101.2 

bryég 7.32, 7.33, PDE bridge 7.31, 
7A2 

bryd 5.75 

Brynca 6.19 

bi 3.26 

bian 5.143, pa.part. geban 5.132 

bucca 3.10 

bufan, beufan 2.91.1 

bagan 2.61n3, 3sg.pr.ind. gebégd 
5.115n1, pa.ind.sg. béag 7.16n1 

buiris see byres 

bulluc 6.19, 6.57 

burg (h) 7.41.1, 7.60, 7.61, 7.62, 7.63, 
buruh 6.37, dat.sg. byrig, burug 
6.36, 6.44, nom.pl. byr(i)g 
2.76&n1, 7.17n2, 7.41.1 

burgléod 5.158 

burg-, burhware 7.61 

bitan, bettan 5.151 

buttorfléoge 7.78 

bycgan inf. gebyg¢gean 2.67n1, 7.34, 
gebiggiean 2.68 

byl(i)g (ie, i, e) 6.44&n1, 7.17n2, 
nom.pl. belgas 5.79.2a 

byr(e)s 6.68, buiris 2.18 


-byrht (i, eo) 5.114&n3, -berec(h)t 
6.35, 6.42, breht 7.95 

byrnan (i, ie) 5.26&n1,3, 5.163n1, 
5.165, 5.166, 5.167, 5.170n1, 
7.94, pa.ind.sg. barn (o) 2.13n4, 
5.4, imp.sg. bern 5.32 

Byrnhames 6.49 

Byrnstan 5.114 

bytla (d) 7.11, 7.14 

bytme, bytne 7.10n1, 7.11 


caffinch (ME) 7.16n7 

cal, caul, cawel 5.14n4 

calan 5.36&n1, 5.38, 7.25 

calic see czlé 

camb (0) 5.4 

candel (0) 5.3, 5.4 

carléas 6.21n2 

caru (ea) 5.37.3, 5.106n7 

caserdom 6.31 

casere 5.8 

cassoc 5.36 

castel 5.14 

catt 5.37.1&n1 

cefester 5.79.2 

ceg 5.86, 5.93, 7.25, 7.30 

ceelé (e), calic 5.79n14 

czeppe 5.36 

ceren see cyren 

céac (k) 7.21, 7.30 

céace 5.50 

ceaf (a) 5.48, 5.50, 5.52 

ceafer, cefr 7.30n1, 7.55 

ceafurtin (2) 5.92, 7.25, 7.30n1 

ceald, cald 7.23, 7.25&n1 

cearcern, carcern 5.14n3, 5.27 

cearu see caru 

céas 5.14 

ceaster (2) 5.14, 5.51, 5.52, 5.121, 
7.16, 7.33, cester 5.212n2, -cester 
5.120, -castir 6.39, instr.sg. -ceestri 
§.85n3, 6.53n1, PDE -caster, 
-chester 7.42 

cellendre 5.77 

cemban pa.ind.sg. cem(b)de 7.84 

cempa (z) 5.78.1 

cén 7.21, 7.30, 7.33 
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cendli¢ see cynlié 

céne (6é) 5.86, 7.21, 7.25, 7.30 

cénlice 6.31 

cennan pa.ind.sg. cende (2) 5.78.1&n1 

céo (i) 5.142 

ceole 5.105n4 

Céolsige 6.71n3 

ceorfan 7.41.3, 7.42, 3sg.pa.ind. 
cearf (e) 5.29, 5.119 

ceorian 5.105n4 

ceorl (io) 5.160, céorl 5.203 

céosan 4.15, 5.85.6, 7.16n1, 7.41.3, 
2sg.pr.ind. cyst 7.80, 3sg.pr.ind. 
cyst 5.83, pa.sg. céas (€) 5.14, 
5.119, pa.part. coren 3.10, 4.15, 
7A2 

céowan 7.41.3 

cerse see cresse 

cia 5.137 

Cialbarht 6.8n1 

Cialulfe 5.160 

cic(c)en (k) 5.95, 6.27.3, 7.16n7 

cicena kicenan 7.21 

cidan 7.15, 7.16 

cielle see cylle 

cigan 3.18, 5.82 

cild 2.66, 7.33, cild 5.204, PDE child 
733) 

cinan 7.41.3 

cir(i)ée (y) 6.67n2, 7.33, 7.41.1, 
nom.pl. cirican 7.41.1, ciricean, 
cyrcean 2.68n5, 7.15n3, 7.42, 
ciericean 5.165, PDE church 7.15 

cirm 5.24&n2 

cirn §.24&n2 

cirnel 5.24 

cladur (ea) 5.106a 

clauster 5.14 

clawu, cléa 3.19a, acc.sg. clawe 5.10, 
5.11, 5.12, 5.13, 5.14, d.pl. 
clawum, clam 5.143n1 

cleg 3.17 

cléne (é) 5.79n1 

clénness 6.31 

clénsian 7.54n4 

clénsung dat.sg. cl&(n)snunge 
7.97&n1 
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cler(i)c 6.68 

clif 5.111.1, nom.pl. clifu 5.104a 

clifiht 6.10n2 

climban 2.53, 7.30, climban 5.203 

clipian (eo, y) 3.9, 5.111.2, 5.158, 
5.172, 3sg.pr.ind. clipiap (eo, e) 
5.104a&n14, prind.pl. clipiap (ie) 
5.104n8, pa.ind.sg. clipode (eo) 
5.104n2 

clofae 7.55 

clise 5.14n2 

cluster 5.14n2 

clysan 5.14n2 

cnawan 5.21, 2sg.pr.ind. cnéwst 7.72, 
pa.ind.sg. cnéow (é) 5.44.1, 5.45 

cnedan pa.part. gecnoeden 5.77n2 

cnéo(w) 5.155, 5.158, dat.sg. cneowe 
2.33, 5.22&n7, nom.pl. cnéo 

cnéorisse (k)(éu) 2.50, 5.45 

cnéowan pa.subj.sg. cnéowe 2.33&n1 

cniht (eo, e, ie) 5.96&n2, 5.113, 
5.114, 5.116&n1, 5.117, 7.16n8, 
7.26, 7.67n1, nom.pl. cneohtas (i) 
§.117n1, 7.26 

cnihthade 5.115 

Cnobheri 2.54 

Cnobualch 2.54 

cnotta 4.2 

cnucian (0) 3.10 

cnyllan imp.pl. cnyllas 7.103 

cnyssan 4.12, imp.pl. cnysad 7.103 

cofa acc.sg. cofa 7.99 

Coleman 6.45 

cops (sp) 7.96 

crabba 5.14, 5.36 

creft 5.14 

creefta, craeféa 7.35n2 

Créacas (é) 5.8n1 

créopung (io) 5.158 

cresse, cerse 7.80, 7.94 

crisp, cyrps 7.94, 7.96 

Crist (k) 2.50 

cro(c)ha 2.60n1, 7.46n3 

croh pl. crous 5.144 

ci 3.26, 7.30, acc.sg. ca 4.10n1, 
gen.sg. ci(s) 5.132, dat.pl. caum 
5.143n2 


cuffie 2.58 

cul(u)fre 6.67n2, culufra 6.36, 6.37 

cuman 2.50, 3.11, 5.85.6, 5.85n4, 
3sg.pr.ind. cymp 6.24.2, pa.ind.pl. 
kwomu 2.50, 7.98, pr.part. 
cymende 2.50n1 

cum(b)el, cumbol 7.87&n2 

-cund 2.89 

cuscute 7.17n5 

cup(e)lic 6.45 

Capfert (t) 2.59n1 

cwacian (z) 5.89 

cwearte(r)n 7.86n3 

cwellan 5.85.8, 6.19n3, 7.2n2, 
pa.ind.sg. cwealde 7.2n2 

cwéman (6é) 5.78.2, pa.ind.pl. 
cwemdon 5.78n6 

gecwéme (0é) 5.77 

cweén (0é) 5.77&n5, 5.78.2, 
cwen 5.78n6 

cwene 3.12n1 

cweodulnisse 5.105b 

cweorn (y) 5.185n1, dat.sg. cwearne 
5.30 

cwepan 7.54, cwoda (oe, eo) 5.110, 
5.178, pr.ind.2sg. cwi(d)st 
7.7&n3, 7.92, pa.ind.sg. cweep 
5.88n1, 5.90, pa.ind.pl. cwédon 
4.5, 5.179n1, imp.sg. cweh (z) 
5.179 

cwidboc 6.21 

cwide (y) 5.181, nom.pl. cwidas 
5.104d 

cwudu, -quidu (eo, i) 3.8, 5.109a,b 

cwylman (zx) 5.79.2a 

cycgel 7.33 

cyl(e)n 6.68 

cylle nom.pl. ciellan 5.53n2 

cyne- 5.194, 6.21 

cynedém 2.89, 6.17 

cyn(e)li¢ 6.21n1 

cynegyrd 6.30 

cynin(é)g (i)(k) 2.50, 2.67, 5.171, 
5.174, 7.22&n1, 7.25, cinig 
5.174&n2, cyng, king 6.19n1, 
6.69, ‘kynine’ 2.71n2, 7.17n3, 
7.22, 7.65, gen.sg. cyninges 


2.87n2, 6.19n1, nom.pl. cyningas 
2.87n1, dat.pl. ciningum 5.172n5, 
cynengum 6.51 

cynlié cendlic 7.87 

cynn 4.11, 5.85.1&n1, 6.25, 7.3n2, 
gen.sg. -cynnes 6.49 

cynren, -ryn 6.50n2 

¢cyren, ceren 5.79.2¢ 

cyrps see crisp 

cyrr 5.166 

cyrran (i, ie, e) 5.82, 5.165, 5.167, 
3sg.pr.ind. cyrd 5.194 

cyrtil 6.54 

cyse 5.49, 5.72&n4,5, 5.82 


cyssan Isg.pr.ind. cysse 2.63, pa.ind.sg. 


cyste 7.90, imp.sg. 2.63 

cystig 5.174 

cypan 2sg.prind. cyst 7.92, pa.ind.sg. 
cydde (pd) 7.58, 7.92 

cypere 5.194 

cypp 7.54n4 


da 5.132 

gedafenian 3sg.pr.ind. gedeafenad 
5.106a 

dalc 5.15n3,6, 6.68n2 

dd (€) 3.22, 3.24, 3.25, 5.80, 
déid 2.18 

gedeft(e)li¢ 6.31 

deg (e) 2.7, 2.38, 2.39, 2.55, 5.37.1, 
5.74n2, 5.86, 5.87, 5.88n1, 5.91, 
5.189, 6.27.1, 6.28, 6.48, 7.15, 
7.16, 7.41.1, 7.698&n1, dei 
2.7&n2, 7.19, 7.69, gen.sg. deges 
2.80, 7.16, nom.pl. dagas 2.61, 
6.48, 7.41.1, 7.67, dat.pl. dagum 
2.7, dahum 7.64, dagon 7.102, 
ME da33 2.38n1, Got. dags 4.3 

deeglié 3.31, 6.15, 6.29 

dzl 6.20, déal 5.212 

dzlan (é) 5.79n1 

derstan 7.94 

déad (é0) 5.45 

déadlic superl. déatlicost 7.65 

déap 5.14, 5.42, 5.44n1 

déman (6é) 4.11, 5.85.8, 2sg.prind. 
démst 6.24.2, pa.ind.sg. démde 
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6.19, pa.part. gedémde (&) 5.77n1, 
doémid 6.53, imp.sg. dém 6.20 

Dene- 6.53 

déofol (io) 5.156&n3, gen.sg. déofles 
(10) 5.157 

déofolli¢ déoflic 6.70 

déop fem.dat.sg. deoppre 7.79 

déopness dopnes 5.211 

déor (io) 2.28, 4.15, 5.42, 5.156 

déore wk.nom.sg. déora 2.74, comp. 
déorra 2.74 

dié 2.66, 7.15, 7.16, 7.17n1, 7.33, 
7.41.1&n2, gen.sg. dices 7.16, 
nom.pl. dicas 7.16, 7.30, 7.41.1 

diglan pa.ind.sg. diglede (é) 6.19n2, 
6.41n3 

digle (&) 5.82n1, 6.41 

digol 6.41n2 

dihtnung (e) 5.115n1 

dis¢ 2.64, 7.17.4, gen.sg. disces 7.17.4, 
nom.pl. discas (x) 7.17.4, 7.96 

docce gen.pl. doccana 6.64 

docga 2.78.3, 4.2, 7.67 

dohtor 3.10, dohtar 6.60, dat.sg. 
doehter 2.17, 5.77, 5.85.4 

-dom 2.89 

don 5.131, 5.143, doa(n) 5.131, 
5.144, 5.147, doo 5.144n1, 
2sg.pr.ind. dést 5.131, 6.23, 
3sg.prind. dép 5.74, prind.pl. 
do(a)d 5.144, 5.147n2, pr.subj.sg. 
doe 5.77n4, gedé6 2.17n1, pa. 
dyde 5.172n2 

gidopta see gebofta 

dox 7.96 

draca (a) 5.89&n1 

dragan 5.10, 5.16n1, 7.3, 7.58, 
pa.ind.sg. drog 7.3 

dréfan (6é) pa.part. gedréfed (2) 
5.77n1 

Drémca 6.19 

drenc dat.pl. drencium 2.68 

drencan, drencéean 7.24 

drifan 2.58, 7.54, 1sg.pr.ind. drifu, -o 
6.24.1, 2sg.pr.ind. drifst 7.7, 7.9, 
7.88, pa.ind.pl. drifon 5.104a, 
5.111.3, Gme *dreifan 4.4 
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drihten (y)(c) 2.60n1, 5.174&n1, 7.99, 
dryctin 6.53 

drincan 7.41.2, 3sg.pr.ind. drin¢ed 
7.41.2, 7.42, imp.sg. drinc (y) 
5.172, 7.17.2 

dry 5.132 

dryge drygge 7.75, druige 2.18, dat.pl. 
dryggium 2.68 

*dugan 3sg.prind. déag (2) 5.99n4 

dugup 6.57 

dumb masc.acc.sg. dum(b)ne 7.83 

dun 2.15 

din 2.15 

*durran 3sg.pr.ind. dearr 5.20&n5, 
pa.ind.sg. dorste (a) 5.34 

duru 3.10n2, 6.20 

dist 3.14 

dwescan 7.17.4 

dweorg (e) 5.30 

dyrne 6.41n1 

gedyrstig, gedurstip 5.75n1 

dysig 7.75, dysi 7.70n1 

dyslic 6.67 


éa $5.11, 5.38n3, 5.141, 5.145, 
gen.,dat.sg. ie 5.145n1 

eac (2) 5.99n2 

éac (@, &) 5.99&n4,5,7, 5.119n1 

éacian pl.prind. éakiad 7.21 

Ead- 2.34 

eafora, -era 5.106n8, 6.64 

eafop 5.106n8 

éage (€, &) 5.99&nS5, 5.119, 6.48, 
7.41.1, n.p. éagan (ge) 7.41.1, 
7.42 

éahsynes 7.89n4 

eahta 5.20, 5.121, 6.27n4 

eahtian 1sg.pr.ind. ehtu 5.98n2, 
3sg.prind. ehtap 5.98 

eahtopa 7.54n4 

eald (a) 5.10, 5.12, 5.13&n1, 5.15, 
5.89n4, comp. yldra (ie, e, 2) 
5.79.2a, 5.82&n4, 5.85.10d, 5.87, 
5.88n3, 5.92, 5.166, 6.19, 6.23, 
superl. yldest 6.19n1, 6.50, yldsta 
(ie) 6.24.2 

Ealduuft 5.15 


ealgian pa.ind.pl. gealgodon 5.209 

eal(l) (a) 1.8n3, 5.15&n3, 5.16n2,3, 
5.20, 7.80, 7.81, zlle 5.212, 
healle 7.48 

eall advb. 2.91.1 

éalond (€0) 5.141n1 

ealu (a) 3.29n3, 5.106b, gen.sg. 
alad 6.60 

éam 5.131, 5.145 

eappultun see appultun 

éar 4.14, 5.20, 5.145, 7.45, zehher, 
eh(h)er 4.14, 5.98n2, 7.46n3, 
éorscripel 2.34 

earbeplicé (t) see earfopli¢ 

earc (a) 5.14n3, 5.27 

Earcon-, Eorcun- 6.39, 6.56 

éare (€0) 4.15, 5.44n6 

earfe 5.27 

earfop, -fep 6.5&n2, 6.29, 6.48n4, 
gearfode 5.209 

earfopli¢ superl. earbetlicast 2.59n1 

earg (a) 5.20n5 

eargness, arognisse 6.36 

earm (a) arm 5.29, 5.45 

earm (a) poor 5.10, 5.29 

earming (y) 5.85.10a 

earn 2.26 

geearnung (eo) 5.44n7, gearnunga 
5.20n5 

ears 5.202n1 

Eastor- (Eo) 2.34, 5.44n6 

eatol see atol 

éapmod (d) 7.14&n2 

eax, ex 5.98 

eaxle nom.pl. exlan 5.98n2 

ebhatum see eofot 

éce 5.76nS, éci 6.53, dat.pl. écium 
2.68 

eced (2) 5.79.2g 

écelic 6.31 

ecg 2.67, 7.33, 7.80n3, PDE edge 7.31 

E(é)(g)- 2.67n1 

écnes 6.31 

ed- 2.88 

edwiton see ztwitan 

efen, emn even 6.41, 7.91.1 

efen evening efern 7.86n3 


efenli¢ 6.3 1n2 

ef(e)sian 6.67n2 

ef(e)stan 6.69 

efnan (2) 5.80.2 

efolsian (eo) 5.127, 6.7&n2 

eft 5.80.2 

eg(e)sa 6.67n2, 7.89n4 

ég-hwelc, -hwer, -hwona see &ghwelc, 
etc. 

egle 5.80.2 

egbe 6.67n2 

éhtan 2sg.pr.ind éh(t)st 2.80, 7.83&n1, 
7.84, 3sg.pr.ind. déhted 2.17 

el(d)cung 7.84 

ele (oe) 5.77 

el(e)- 6.21 

elles 5.79n7 

eln 6.68n2 

el(n)boga 7.85, elmboga 7.91.1 

eldéodig (ie, 1, 10) 5.84&n2, 5.156, 
zlpéodig 5.85.11 

embe 6.50 

embrin 5.78.1 

emer 5.78.1 

Emercan 6.41 

em(n)lice 7.85 

ende 3.32, 4.6, 6.27.2, 6.28, 6.50 

endeleas 6.31 

endemes 5.76, 5.79.1, 5.200, 5.205 

en(d)leofan (i, e, u) 5.79.1, 5.200, 
6.11, 6.50n2, 7.87, xllef 7.91.2 

-en(d)li¢ 7.83 

ened (2) 5.78.1 

enetere see enwintre 

engel 6.19 

englisc 7.17.4n1, gen.sg. englisces 
6.19n1 

-enne (a, 0) 6.48&n6 

enwintre 5.79.1, 5.200, enetere 6.50n2 

éode see gan 

eofolsian see efolsian 

eofor (e) 5.105a,b 

eofot 5.127, 6.5, ebhatum 7.46n5 

éoh, éow, iw 4.9.3, 7.72, 7.73 

éola 5.100.1 

eolh (e) 5.22, 5.96, 5.100.1 

Eorcun- see Earcon- 
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eoritmon 5.96 

eorl 5.22 

eornostlice geornustlice 5.209 

éorod, -red 5.100.2, 5.126, 6.5&n2, 
6.29, 6.48n4 

eorre (io) see yrre 

eorpbifung (eo) 5.104a&n4 

eorp-cyninges see cyning 

eorbe (io, ea) 5.45, 5.158n1, éorpe 
5.203, infl. erpan 5.211, acc.sg. 
eordu 6.56, 7.98 

Eorup- 6.35 

eosol 5.86, 5.105a, 5.112 

éower (io, tu) 5.44.2, 5.156 

erfe see yrfe 

esne 5.80.2 

-estre 6.14 

etan, eatta 2.33n2, 1sg.pr.ind. eotu 
5.105b, prind.pl. etad 5.105d, 
5.111.4, pr.part. eutende 
2.33&n2, 5.46 

etsith 7.89 

-ettan 4.2, 6.14 

@bel (68) 5.77, 7.14 

Ederic see pelri¢ 

Eumer 2.33, 5.22 

ewe (eo) 5.14n1, 5.105a 


fa 5.132 

facg 5.37.1&n1 

fah coloured faag 7.63 

fah guilty 5.143, dat.pl. 5.143 

fal(u)d, falaed 5.15&n3,6, 5.35n1, 
6.68 

faran 5.36, 5.37.5, 5.38n2, 5.79.2d, 
5.85.6, 7.67, 1sg.pr.ind. fearu, 
faro 5.106a, 6.24.1, 2sg.pr.ind. 
feerst 5.80n1, imp.sg. far (e) 
5.88 

farma 5.30n1 

faru (ea) 5.37.3, 5.106a, 6.57 

fape, fabu 5.37.4 

fecne 6.41 

feeder (e) 2.58, 3.30, 4.10, 4.17, 
5.85.4, 5.88, feadur 5.88n2, 
5.89, 5.106a, faedyr 6.50n2, infl. 
feddras 7.78n2, dat.pl. feodrum 
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2.34, 5.45, Got. fadar 4.3, Gmc 
*fabér 4.4 

*fegan 3sg.pr.ind. faéhit 7.26, 7.46, 
5.133, pa.pl.ind. fédun 7.46 

feegen 6.2, 6.14 

feegnian 6.15 

feeg(e)r 6.41, 7.16 

faehit (3sg.pr.ind.) 2.60, pl.pa.ind. 
faédun 2.60 

feellan see fyllan 

femne 7.85n2, acc.sg. fefne 7.91n4 

fem(n)had 7.85 

femnha(d)li¢ 7.91.2&n6 

feereld ferelt 7.65 

feerh see fearh 

fees dat.pl. feasum 5.106a 

-feest 2.89 

feestan 5.80.2 

feesten (e) 5.76&n2, 5.189, faestern 
7.86n3 

gefestnian pa.ind.pl. gefeastnadon 
5.106n7 

fet (e) 5.37.1, 5.88&n1, feett 2.7, 
nom.pl. fatu 6.20, featu 5.89, 
5.106a 

feep(e)m 2.68, 6.40, 7.10, 7.54 

feepman 5.80.2 

geféa 5.134&n1, pl. geféan 5.145 

-feald 2.89 

fealdan 4.18 

fealga nom.pl. 5.15&n5, 5.98n1 

feallan 5.85.6, inf. falla 5.38, 
3sg.pa.ind. féoll 5.23n1, 
fal 5.147 

fearh (2) 5.98 

fearr (a) 5.29, 5.38 

féawa (e), féa 3.19a 

feax 2.51, 7.6, 7.9 

fecc(e)an, fetian 7.33, 7.35, 
7.36&n1,2, 7.79n1, pa.part. 
fetod (eo) 5.105b 

fecele (2) 5.79.2 

fédan (6€) imp.sg. fédd 5.77n1 

fefer, -or 6.38n2 

gefégness 5.77 

fela (ea, eo) 2.73, 3.8, 5.42n1, 5.44n9, 
5§.105a,d&n1, fiolu 5.158 


feld 6.20 

felg 5.79.2a, 7.17n2 

fel(1) gen.pl. fella 2.73 

féogan (io) 3sg.pr.ind f€00 (ia, ie) 
5.136, 5.137, 5.146, pa.ind.sg. 
féode (i, ie) 5.136, 5.137, 
5.146&n4, 5.169 

feoh (e) 5.22, 5.42, 5.96, 5.124, 
5.155, 7.67, fiah 5.160, gen.sg. 
féos (fo) 5.134, 5.156, fés 5.132, 
f&es 5.133 

gefeoht (e) 5.96&n2 

feohtan (i) 5.22, 5.117, pr.ind.pl. 
fegtap 5.96 

féol fiil 5.100.2, gen.pl. féla 5.95n2 

féolan 5.127, 3sg.pr.ind. filhp, fileb 
5.24, 1sg.pr.subj. féle 5.100.1 

féon (io) 5.133, 5.156, 1sg.pr.ind 
gefio 5.139, gefie 5.146n5, 
pr.ind.pl. gefiad 5.139 

féond (io) 3.19c, 5.159, nom.pl. fynd 
5.83, gen.pl. fienda 2.37n1, 
5.83n5, dat.pl. fiendum 2.37n1, 
5.83n5 

feorh 5.127, 5.129, gen.sg. feores 
5.124, nom.pl. firas 5.127 

feor(r) (a, ea) 5.30n1, 5.44.1, 7.80 

feorra (a, ea) 5.30n1, 5.44n1 

féorpa 5.158n1 

feorwegum 2.87n2 

féower fouer 5.208 

féran pa.ind.pl. fé6érdun 5.77n1 

fer(h)p (y), frip 7.86&n2 

fers 5.202n1 

fersé 5.26n1, 7.94 

feter, feotor 5.105b 

fetian see feccan 

ficol 5.104d 

fif 3.12, 3.14, uif 2.58n2, 7.56 

fifel 3.14 

fifele, fibulae 7.55 

fif(f)alde 7.558n1, uiualdra 2.58n1,2 

fil, fihl 7.46n4 

filmen dat.pl. uilmenum 7.56 

fine 7.17n1, 7.33 

findan 2.53, 2sg.pr.ind. fin(t)st 
7.83&n1 


fingr 3.31 

fiolu see fela 

fir(e)n 6.68 

fis¢ 7.17.4, gen.sg. fisces 2.64, 
nom.pl. fiscas (x) 7.96 

fiscop 3.34, 6.27.3 

fiscflod acc.sg. fiscflodu 6.24n2 

fiperféte, -fote 5.85.10e 

fixas see fis¢ 

flah 4.19 

flasce nom.pl. flascan (x) 5.36 

flsé (é) 5.79n1 

fléah, flio albugo 5.95, 5.137 

flezch flea 5.99 

fléam 7.45 

fléan 5.32.2, 5.144n3 

fleax(e) 5.120 

fléogan (é) 5.97, 5.101.2, 1sg.pr.ind 
fligu 5.97n1, pa.ind.sg. fléah 
7.61&n2, fleh 5.99n2, 5.101n1 

fléoge (€, io) 5.97, 5.158 

fléon 4.19, 5.32.2, 5.133, 5.145, 7.49, 
1sg.pr.ind. fléom 5.139, pr.ind.pl. 
flé00 5.139, pr.subj. flio 5.134, 
imp.sg. fléoh 5.97 

flitan pa.ind.pl. fliton (eo, io) 
5.104b&n12 

floégan 2sg.pr.ind. flocgest 2.78n2 

flodweg 6.21 

flowan 3sg.pr.ind. fléwp (€0) 7.72, 
7.73, pa.subj.sg. gifleue 5.44.2 

geflyman 5.82 

flys d.p. fltusum 2.32 

fn&san 2.83.1 

fnzst 2.71n1 

fodor, foddor 7.79&n3 

gefohstan 7.61 

folc 7.24, gen.sg. folches 7.21 

folcisé 5.85.10a 

folde acc.sg. foldu 3.34, 6.56, 7.98 

fon 5.133, 5.143, foa 5.144, 
1sg.pr.ind. fou 5.144, 
3sg.pr.subj.geféd 2.17n1, f6 5.132, 
pa.ind.pl. fengon 4.5 

for- 2.88, 2.91.2a 

forbernan 2.88 

forbéodan 3sg.pr.ind. forbiet 5.169 
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forberan 5.105d, 5.111.4 

fordrifan pa.ind.pl. fordrifon 5.104c 

fore 6.49, superl. fyrsta 6.67n2 

fore- 2.3, 2.87 

forespreoca 5.105d 

forfléon pa.ind.sg. forflish 7.62 

forgifan pa.ind.sg. forgeaf (e) 5.120 

forgifness 2.91.2a 

forgitan pr.subj.sg. forgife (e) 5.54n1, 
pa.ind.sg. forget 5.120, pa.part. 
forgétun 5.54 

forht, froht 7.95 

forhtian frohtiga(n) 7.95, pa.ind.sg. 
forohtade 7.95, pr.part. 
forohtandum 6.36 

forsc, frosc 7.94, frox 7.96 

forsléan pa.part. forslegzn, -in 6.2n4 

forst, frost 7.94 

fordréstan 5.79n1 

forweordan pl.pa.ind. forwurdon 2.5 

forwyrd 2.88, 2.91.2a 

fot nom.pl. fet (6é) 3.30, 5.77, 6.20, 
fyt 5.194 

fopor nom.pl. fodra 6.60 

fouer see feower 

fox 2.51, 7.4 

fra- 2.91n2 

fracop 6.55n1, 6.64 

fracopli¢ 6.65 

fram (aa) adj. 2.4 

fram (o) prep. 2.3, 2.4 

freetwan pa.part. gefretwode 2.91n2 

freetwe 2.91n2,4, 6.2n2 

fréa 3.19a 

frec 7.16&n3 

frécne 6.41 

fréfran pa.ind.sg. fréfrede 6.19n2, 
infl.inf. frébranne 2.54&n3 

fremde (bp) 4.17n1 

freme 6.50 

fremian (eo) 5.105a 

fremman 2.81, 4.11, 5.78.1, 5.85.8, 
6.25, 6.48, 1sg.prind. fremme 2.7, 
2.70, 3sg.pr.ind. fremep 4.7, 
3sg.pa.ind. frem(e)de 3.32, 6.2, 
6.19, 6.67n2, imp.sg. freme 2.7, 
2.70, 6.20 
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fréo (Io) 3.19c, gen.sg. friges, fréos 
4.9.1, fréoh 7.49 

fréogan (io) 5.136, 5.137, 1sg.pr.ind. 
gefrigu 5.93n8, 3sg.pr.ind friat (d) 
5.137 

fréond (io) 5.85.4, 5.159, nom.pl. 
frynd 5.83 

fréosan pa.ind.sg. gefréos 2.34 

friéc(e)a (y) 5.172 

fricgan 3.6 

frictrung 5.94 

frigea 3.18 

Frigedeg 3.17 

frignan (i) 7.70, 7.71, pa.ind.sg. 
fran 7.71n3 

frip (d) 2.59n1 

Fripu- 6.21 

Friupuulf 2.33, 5.104c 

frogga 2.78.3 

froht see forht 

frohtiga(n) see forhtian 

from- 2.87 

frosc, frox see forsc 

frost see forst 

fruma 3.11 

fryhto see fyrht 

fug(o)l, -el 3.10, 6.40, nom.pl. 
fug(e)las 6.64, 7.62, fuhlas 7.60, 
dat.sg. fug(o)le 6.41 

faht 3.13 

gefulhtnian 6.71 

full 3.10 

-full 2.89, 2.91.1 

fulluht, ful(l)wiht 2.89, 6.8, 6.29, 
fulht 6.71 

ful(lu)htere 6.71 

fultum 6.29 

fultumian 2.91.2b, fultem(i)an 6.30, 
6.64, fultmian 6.70 

furh dat.pl. furhum 7.46 

furlang, -long (u) 6.4.2 

gefylée 7.24, nom.pl. gefylceo (i) 
2.68 

fyl(i)gan 6.44, 3sg.pa.ind. fyligde 
6.36&n1 

fyllan (ie, i, 2) 5.79.2a 

fyr 2.74 


fyrd (ie, w, e) 5.79.2b, 5.82 

fyrheard 2.87 

fyrht (e), fryhto 7.95, 5.194, firihto (y) 
6.36, 7.95 

fyrst first see fore 

fyrst period 2.80, 5.26, 7.94, dat.sg. 
fyrste 5.166 

fyrst (ie) roof 5.248&n6, 5.169n1 

fyrwet, -wit 6.50n2 


gaderian 6.64, 2sg.pa.ind. gegadrades 
7.78n1 

gafol, geafel (2) 5.36, 5.79.2f&n13, 
geabuli 5.106a, 7.55, dat.pl. 
geaflum 5.106n8 

galan 7.25 

galend 5.15 

galgu see gealga 

gamolfeax 2.87 

gan 5.38, 5.143, 7.67, Isg.prind. ga(a) 
5.144&n2, 2sg.prind. gest 5.132, 
3sg.pr.ind. g#0 5.132, gexd 
5.51n2, pa.ind.sg. éode 5.159n1, 
pa.ind.pl. gihtodum 7.46n6 

gan(d)ra 7.87 

gangan 7.41.3, geonga 5.61, pr.part. 
gangande 6.10n3, pa.ind.sg. 
géong 7.19n5, 7.41.3 

gat 7.19 

geedeling (ea) 5.74, 5.76, 5.106a, 
6.10.1 

gefe see gifu 

geglbernes 5.50n2 

gelan 5.86, 7.25 

gers, gres 5.26n1, 7.94 

gé ye nom. ge, gie 3.20, 4.16n1, 5.53, 
5.54, acc. €ow (10) 5.160, iu 5.45, 
iowih 5.44.1, 7.52 

gé yea 5.54 

ge-, gi- 2.91.2e, 6.50, 6.53, 6.54 

géac gen.sg. gécees, iaces (e) 5.99, 
719&n4 

geador eador 5.209 

geafel see gafol 

gealga acc.sg. galgu 7.98 

gealla, galla 5.11, 5.12, 5.38, 7.23, 
7.25 


géar (€) 2.76, 5.48, 5.49, 5.50, 5.54, 
5.119, 5.120, 5.121, 7.15n4, 7.19, 
7.29, dat.sg. géare 2.35, gen.pl. 
géara, -e 6.62, dat.pl. géarum 
5.50n1 

geara, iara 2.68, 5.60, 5.62, 5.119n3 

geard (a, eo) 5.20n5, 5.44.1, 5.46, 
-gerd 5.79.2b 

gearu 2.35, gearuwe 6.43, 6.44&n1, 
gere 5.120, iare, iara 7.19&n4 

gearwian, iarwian 5.29 

geat (2) 2.49, 5.46, 5.49, 5.52, 
7.15n4, 7.19, 7.29, nom.pl. geatu 
(a) 5.50n1, 5.89, 5.92, 5.106a, 
7.25, 7.41n1, geata 6.60 

geatum 5.46 

geatwe 2.91n4, 6.2n2 

Gebmund 2.54 

Gebrin 2.54 

gegnan (é) 3sg.pr.ind. génet 7.71 

gén (ie) 5.53n3 

géna 6.29 

genet see gegnan 

ged (i), id 2.68&n2, 2.76, 5.60&n2 

geoc (io), iuc 3.10n1, 5.59, 5.60&n2, 
5.61, 5.63 

géoc éoc 5.209 

geocled, iocled 5.63 

geocsa see gihsa 

geogup (iu) 5.60&n2, 6.20, 6.57, 
gigud 5.61, 5.68, gugud 5.62, 
guiudu 5.62n1, giohd 7.88, 7.89 

geol(o)ca 5.105n4, 6.67n2 

geolstr 5.105n4 

geolu (oe) 5.102n3, 5.105n2,4,5,8, 6.44, 
7.46n6, masc.pl. geolwe 5.22&n2,3 

geomor 2.68, 5.60 

geomrian 2sg.pr.ind. giomras 5.63 

geom(e)rung (it) 5.60n5, geamrung 
5.62, gémerung 5.211&n2 

*geon dat.sg.fem. geonre 5.60 

geona 5.61 

geond (i, io, y) 2.68&n3, 5.60, 5.62, 
5.63, 5.64&n4, geand 5.60n6 

geong way 5.61 

geong (i, iu) young 2.68&n2, 2.76, 
5.60&n2, 5.61, 5.62, 5.63, ging 
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5.61, gung 5.62, masc.acc.sg. 
gion(g)ne 7.83n6, comp. gingra 
(io, i, u), iungra 5.64&n2, 6.19, 
superl. gingest (u) 5.64, gingsta 
6.24.2 

geonga see gangan 

geongap 7.19 

geornlice comp. geornliocar (i) 5.104d, 
6.11 

Georored 5.29 

Geoweorpa 5.60n3, 5.1848&n1, 5.187 

gesthis see gisthiis 

geostor- (10, e) see gystor- 

gicba (ie) 5.64&n1 

gien see gén 

gif (b) 2.54 

gifan (y, eo) 5.48, 5.71, 5.105d, 7.3, 
pr.subj.sg. gife (e) 5.54n1, 
pa.ind.sg. geaf (x, e) 5.50, 5.51, 
5.119, 7.16n1, geef 5.51n2, 
pa.ind.pl. géafon 5.50, Got. 
giban 4.3 

gifol (e, eo, io) 5.105d&n4 

gifre 6.41 

aifstol 6.1501 

gifu (y, ie, eo) 5.52, 5.105b, 5.112, 
6.20, 6.27.1,4, 7.41.1, giofa 
5.105d, dat.sg. gfe 5.189, 
dat.pl. gifan 6.60 

gihsa, geocsa (x), iesca 2.76, 5.107n1, 
7.19, 7.96 

gildan (y, ie, e) 5.71, 7.41.3, 1sg.pr. 
ind. gildu 5.55n1, pa.ind.sg. geald, 
gald 7.41.3 

gimfest see ginfest 

gimung 5.58 

ginfest (m) 7.91.1 

ginian 3sg.pr.ind. ginap (eo) 5.104b 

gist (ie, e, 2) 5.79n12, 5.80.2, 
gen.pl. gastas 5.85.2 

gisthis (e) 5.50n2, 6.21 

git see gyt 

gitsian (ie) 5.165 

gitsung 7.89 

giw (g) 4.9.2, 7.72. giow 7.73 

giwian 2sg.prind. giuias 2.77 

gledian pr.subj.sg. gleadie 5.106a 
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gléaw 3.17, gleu 7.73n1, masc.acc.sg. 
gléwne 7.73, comp. gléawra 6.15 

glioda 5.104b 

gliw (g) 3.1882, 4.9.2 

glof (b) 7.55 

gnagan 5.36 

gnett (ea) 5.37.1, 5.107 

god 2.14, 3.10 

god 2.5, 2.14, 4.17, masc.acc.sg. 
godne 6.15, fem.dat.sg. goddre 
7.79, dat.pl. godan 6.60, comp. 
bet(t)(e)ra 5.80.1, 6.67, 7.78, 
bet 6.24n2, superl. betsta, best (z) 
2.65n1, 6.67n2, 7.83 comp. 
sel(l)ra (y) 5.77, 5.171n2, 5.200n1, 
7.79n5, 7.80n1, sella 7.91.1 

godspell 5.199 

gold 3.10, 4.18, gold 5.202 

gongeweafre 5.107 

gos 3.14, nom.pl. gés 5.78.2, 5.86, 
Fi25 

greg(é) 2.38, 2.39, gréi(g) 2.18, 7.19 

gripan 2.48 

gegrippan pa.ind.sg. gegrippde 7.90 

grat gruiit 2.18 

guma 2.61, 3.11, 3.32, 6.27.1, 6.28, 
6.48, acc.sg. guman 3.29, 3.34, 
gen.sg. guman 3.29, dat.sg. 
guman 3.29, nom.pl. guman 
6.3, 6.4.3, gen.pl. gumena, 
-ana 6.64 

gumcynn 6.15n1 

gup 3.14 

gupgelac 2.87 

guprinc 2.82 

gyfu see gifu 

gyld (e) 5.53n1 

gylden 5.85.10a, masc.acc.sg. gylden(n)e 
7.80, dat.sg. gyldnum 6.32 

gyllan 7.15, 7.16, 7.17.1, 7.41.3 

gylp (e) 5.53n1 

gylpan 7.41.3 

gylt 7.25 

gyman (é) 5.82n1 

gyrdels (e) 5.194 

gyrwan, gyrian 3sg.pr.ind. gyrwep 4.8, 
prpart. gegaerwend 5.79.2b 


gystor- (e, eo, io) 5.107, 6.38n2, 
gyrstan- 7.97 

gyt (1, ie) 5.53n3, 5.165 

gyta 6.29 


habban 2.53, 5.79.2b, 5.89n1, 
1sg.prind. hebbe 5.185, hafe 
6.48, 3sg.pr.ind. hafad 2.53, 
pr.ind.pl. habbad 2.53, 2.54, 
hebfad 2.54, pr.subj.sg. hebbe 
5.189, pa.ind.sg. hefde (e) 5.88, 
infl.inf. hiobanne 5.106n5, Got 
haban 4.3 neg. nabban 5.124n4, 
5.152, 3sg.pr.ind. zfd, neg. 
nabban 7.45n1 

hacele, hecla 5.79.2f&n13 

hacod, hzcid 5.79.2 

-had 2.89 

hafoc (ea) 5.89, 5.106a 

hagu- (ea) 5.106a&n4 

halig 5.74n2, 5.85.10b, 6.2, 6.15, 
6.16&n1, 6.52, 6.53n1, 7.76, 
helig 5.85n8, gen.sg. haliges 2.76, 
comp. haligra 6.15 

hana (o) 5.4, 7.3, 7.45 

hand (0) 2.83.2, 5.4, 6.20, 7.67 

handseax 6.21 

hara 2.13 

har wk. hara 2.13 

hassuc 5.36 

hasu 5.36 

hat fem.dat.sg. hattre 7.79, superl. 
hattost 7.79n4 

hatan pass. hatte 2.49, 6.15 

hate 2.49 

hatian 7.33 

Hapu- 6.21 

hef acc.pl. heafo 5.106n8 

heftan 5.80.2 

hegtess 6.10n4, 6.15, h&tse 6.71 

Hegyoe (€a) 5.99n7, 5.119n1 

helan 5.8, 5.79.1 

heelda see hyldan 

hzlend (é) 2.80, 5.79n1, helynd 
6.50n2 

hzle(p) (e) 4.10, 5.79.2f 

helfter 5.768n4 


help 4.18n1 

hzepse 7.96 

her (é) 3.24, 3.25 

heerfest 5.16n5, 5.76 

herg see hearg 

hern *hrenn 4.16 

heruendlicae 5.79.2b 

hespian 5.35n2 

hett 5.37.1 

hettian 5.36 

hzpen 6.19, hedna 7.10n1, 7.14 

hé masc.nom.sg. 2.80, 3.20, 4.16n1, 
acc.sg. hine (ie) 2.37, 5.165&n1, 
5.172, gen.sg. his (y) 5.173, 
neut.nom.sg. hit (y) 5.173, 
fem.nom.sg. héo, hio 3.19c, 
5.156, nom.pl. hi (¥, ie, ia) 
5.146&n1, 5.167n1, 6.49, hig 
7.75, gen.pl. heora (io, ea, i, ie) 
5.104b,c, 5.1558&n3, 5.156&n2, 
5.157, 5.158, hera 5.211 

Héaburg 5.100n1, 7.47 

héadéor 7.47, héador-, -er- 6.30 

heafo see hef 

héafod (é0) 5.45, 6.19, 6.54, ha&fod 
5.212, nom.pl. héaf(o)d(u) 6.18, 
6.20, 6.22n1, 6.24.3 

heagoporn (z, a) 5.103 

héah (é) 5.43, 5.49, 5.93&nz2, 
5.99&n6, 5.119&n1, 5.121, 
5.141, héh 5.132, hégh 7.63, 
masc.acc.sg. héanne 7.91.1, 
gen.sg. héas 5.134, dat.sg. héam 
5.141, 5.145, wk. héan 5.102, 
5.141, comp. héahra 7.49, 7.91.1, 
hyrra (ie) 7.91n1, héra 5.132, 
superl. hy(h)sta (ie, €) 6.24.2, 7.6, 
7.9, 7.49, 7.89, hést 5.132 

héahburh 7.47 

héahcreeft (€) 5.100n2, 7.49 

héahengel 2.82, 7.47 

héahfore héafre 6.70 

héa(h)lecas 5.100.2 

héa(h)ness (é) 5.100.28&n2, 5.102, 
7.49, 7.51n1, 7.91.1 

healdan (a) 5.89n4, 3sg.pr.ind. halt 
5.216n1, pa.ind.sg. héold 2.80 
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heald (p) 4.18 

healf (a) 5.20, 7.60, nom.pl. halbe 
7.55 

healh 5.46, dat.sg. hale 5.124 

healsian (a) 6.7n2 

heard 5.20, 5.44.2, 6.48, héard 5.203, 
acc.sg.masc. heardne 6.19 

heardhara heardra 6.71n2 

hearg (e, 2) 5.98, dat.sg. hergae 6.49 

hearm (a) 5.29 

hearpe 5.29 

geheaberian pa.part. geheaderod 
5.106n8 

heapo- 5.106n8 

hebban 4.13, 5.80.1, 5.85.7, 5.89, 7.3 

hefig 6.328&n2, hefie 7.70n1 

hege, hecg 5.80.1, 7.24 

heg(e)- 6.21 

helan 5.105n1, 3sg.pr.ind. hild 4.18n1, 
pa.ind.sg. hel (e) 5.88 

hell 5.16n2 

helpan 3.12, 5.32.1, 6.3, 6.48, 
2sg.pr.ind. hilpst 3.6, 3sg.pr.ind. 
hilpp 3.6, pa.ind.sg. healp (a) 
5.29, pa.part. holpen 3.10, 3.11 

Hengest gen.sg. Hencstes 6.71n1 

hen(n) 7.80 

heofon (e, io) (b) 2.54, 5.105a,c, 6.54, 
hefen- 6.2n3, heben 6.49, gen.sg. 
heafunes 5.44n1, 5.102n2, 6.49, 
dat.sg. hiofene (ie) 5.158, 5.169, 
nom.pl. heofenas 6.64&n1, 
hefenas (0) 5.211, dat.pl. 
heofonum (e) 5.105b 

heofonlié (b) 2.54, 5.105n1, hiabenlice 
5.160, infl. heofonlecan 6.51 

heolfor 6.67n2 

heolor 5.105n5 

heolstor 6.67n2 

heonan (io) 5.104a 

heorde (io) 3.21, 4.16, 5.24n5, 
5.84&n3 

heor(o)t (e) 5.105a, 6.64, 6.68 

heort (ea) 5.44.2, dat.pl. hortum 
§.211n1 

heortléas 6.15n1 

heorp (e) 5.16n5 
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gehéowian (io) pa.ind.sg. gehiewade 
5.169 

her (2) 5.190n2 

here 3.31, 4.6, 5.80.1, 5.85.1, nom.pl. 
her(i)gas 2.76, 5.16n2, 6.34, 6.43, 
6.44&n1, herigeas 2.68, 5.59 

Here- 6.21, 6.53 

Heregépe (y) 5.194, 5.195 

herepap, -pop, herpap 6.4.1, 6.21 

heri(g)an 5.80.1, 6.44, herga(n) 7.98, 
prind.pl. heriad 6.36, imp.sg. 
here 6.20 

hider (ie), -ir 5.172, 6.54 

hig (€) 3.18, 5.167 

higan (w) 4.9.3 

hild(e)rinc 6.21 

hildfruma 2.87 

Hildiburg 6.21 

Hilduini 6.21 

hingrian see hyngrian 

hiniongae 2.76, 7.19 

hiran (ie) see hyran 

hired (ie) 5.165, 6.48n4 

hirtan 5.24 

hiw 3.18, 7.72, héow 7.73 

gehladan prind.pl. gehleadad 5.106a 

hlaf (b) 2.54, 2.73, 7.67 

hlaford (b) (a) 2.54, 6.7, hlaferd 
6.64n2, hlafwearde 2.89, 6.7n1 

hlzder, hladder 7.79 

hlzfdige dat.pl. hléfdigen 6.62 

hlénan 2.73 

hleéw 7.72 

hleahtor 5.82n2 

hléapettan 6.10.4 

hléor (io) 5.158 

hlifian pa.ind.sg. hliuade 2.58n1 

hlihhan (e) 2.60, 5.16n2, 5.82, 7.15, 
7.17.3, 7.24n1, 7.45, 7.67, 
1sg.prind. hlihhe 5.115, 7.26&n1, 
3sg.prind. hlihp (e) 5.113, 5.115, 
hlzhad 5.82n2 

hlimbed 7.91.1 

hlinian (y) hlynigen 5.172 

hlisa 7.70 

hlator 6.41 

hlywan 3.18 


hnappian (2, ea) 5.36, pa.ind.sg. 
hneappade 5.107 

hnzgan 2.71 

hnepp 5.37.1 

hnescian (x) 7.96 

hnitan 2.71 

hnitu 5.104b 

hnutu gen.sg. hnyte 3.30 

hdcede 6.10.2 

hofr 7.55 

hoga 2.61 

hogg 2.78.3, gen.pl. hogga 2.61 

hohful 2.78.3 

holh 4.9.3 

hon 3.13, 5.132, 5.133, 5.143, 
hoa 5.144, pa.part. hangen 3.13 

(h)ondweorc 7.48&n2 

hopian 2.48 

hoppian 2.48, 4.2 

horh 4.9.3 

hors, hros 2.60, 7.94 

hors(c)lice 7.83 

hrace (2) 5.89 

hraca 5.39, 5.40 

hr 4.8 

hrecan 2.74 

hred 5.37.2 

hregl 6.39, hrel 7.71n1, dat.sg. 
hrecli 7.63 

hreacca 5.106n2 

hréa(w) 3.19b 

href(e)n, hremm, hremn (z) 2.69, 
2.80, 5.80.28&n4, 6.40, 
7.91.1&n2,3 

hréod (€a) 2.74, 5.45 

hréosan 3sg.pr.ind. hréosp (io) 5.160 

hréowan pr.part hrewende 5.44.2 

hréownisse (éu, éa) 5.44.1, 2&n8, 
5.45 

hréremus 5.194 

hrinan pa.ind.pl. gehrinon 5.104c 

hring 2.83.2, 7.17.2, dat.sg. hringiae 
7.17n1, 7.22 

hringede 6.10.2 

hrisil 6.53 

hridr 2.72 

hrof 2.58, dat.sg. hrofe 6.49 


hron gen.sg. hronezs 6.49 

hros see hors 

Hropgar 2.90 

hry¢ég nom.sg. hrygé 2.67n1, dat.sg. 
hrygge 2.67n1, PDE ridge, 
rig 7.31, 7.42 

ha 3.26 

hulié (g) 7.52 

hund 3.11 

(h)und- 7.48 

hunig 3.11, 5.74n2, 5.85.10b, hunaeg 
6.2n1 

has 2.63 

husclice (x) 7.96 

hisincel 5.85.10a 

hwa 3.25n3, 4.16n1, 6.4.1&n1, 
masc.acc. hwone 6.4.2, gen. 
gihues 6.49, neut.nom. hwet 
4.10n1 

hwanon (0) 6.4.2 

hweel 5.37.1, gen.sg. hwales 2.7, 
5.15n7, nom.pl. hwalas 5.87, 
5.89n4, dat.pl. hwelum 2.7 

hwer (€) 5.179n1, hwoér 5.178 

hweet 5.37.2, 5.40, nom.pl.neut. 
5.79.2e, comp. hwetra 6.15 

hwete (é) 5.79n1 

hweettan (e) 5.79.2e, 5.80n1 

hweepre 6.15 

hwelé (a) 2.77, 2.85, 5.79n2, 6.68, 
7.16 

hwéne 5.85.3 

hwéol (i) 4.14, 5.139, 5.145, hweogol 
(w) 4.9.3, 5.104n7, hweohhol 
2.60, 4.14, 7.45, hweowol 5.22 

hweorf huerb 5.16n5 

hweorfan pr.ind.pl. -hwarfap 5.30n1, 
pa.ind.sg. hwearf 5.29 

hwis(t)le 7.87 

hwit fem.dat.sg. hwittre 7.79 

hwonne 6.4.2 

hwyrfan (zx) 5.79.2b, 5.166, pa.part. 
forhwerfede 5.31 

hyégan 7.24n1, infl.inf. hy¢gganne 
2.67n1 

hygdig (¥) 7.71 

Hyge- 6.21 
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hyldan (ie,e) 5.79.2a, helda 7.98 

(h)yldo 7.48 

hym(b)lice 7.87 

Hynca 6.19 

hyngrian (i) 3sg.prind. hinrad 
5.115n1, 7.83n6, pa.ind.sg. 
hyngrede, -ode, hyngerde 6.19n2, 
6.41n3 

hypeban (u) 5.85.11 

hypeseax (u) 5.85.11 

hyran (i,ie,é) 2.22n4, 2.37, 5.14, 
5.77n6, 5.82, 5.163, 5.165, 5.167, 
pa.ind.sg. hyrde (i) 6.18, 6.19 

hyrdan (ie,e) 5.33 

hyrnett (i) 5.174 

hyrwan 4.8 

hyspan pa.ind.pl. hyspdun 7.90 

hypscip 6.21 


Tab 2.54 

laces, iéces see géac 

iara (e) see geare 

lara see geara 

Taruman 5.29 

larwian see gearwian 

i¢ 7.52, 7.53, acc. mé 3.20, mec(h) 
7.21, 7.52 

-i¢ 6.51 

ican, icean 7.24 

idel (ie) 5.165, del 5.173n1 

iesca see gihsa 

Iésus 2.76 

ifig 5.127 

-ig 6.51 

igland 5.82 

-iht 6.51 

il 7.70&n2 

ilca (y) 5.172, ileca 6.37 

in 7.99 

inbyrigan 3sg.pa.ind. inberigde 6.36 

-ing 6.51, 6.64n1 

in(n)- 2.87 

inne comp. in(ne)ra 6.70 

inngangan 2.87 

innop (io), innap 5.107, 6.5n1 

innylfe 2.88n3 

insteepe 2.88 
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instaeeppan 2.88 

iocled see geocled 
Iohannes 2.76 

iongap see geongap 
ionna(p) see innop 

iorre see yrre 

iorsian see yrsian 

iran see yrnan 

-isé 6.51 

isearn 5.16nS 

ise(r)n 5.16n5, 7.86n3 

iu see ged 

luc see geoc 

Tudas (n) nom.pl. 7.19 
iugup see geogup 
iumerunge see geOmerunge 
iung see geong 

Turmen- (I)(min-) 2.32, 5.24&n3 
Iw see €oh 

Iwan (é) 3.18n1 


keléd see lédan 


lac 7.24 

-lac 2.89 

lacan 3sg.pa.ind. leole 5.22n4 

ladtéow, -tow, lat(t)eow, latbeow 
6.30&n1, 7.80n2, 7.92 

laf 2.73 

lahbryée 7.60 

lamb 2.53, 2.73, 2.83.2, 7.3, lamp 
7.65, Got. lamb 4.3 

lang (0) 2.61, 5.85.5, lang 5.203, 
comp. lengra 6.19, superl. lengst 

lar 6.20, 6.48, 7.41.1 

laréow, -ow 6.30, 7.91.3 

gelapian pa.part. geleapade 5.106n8 

lawer 5.14n4 

lawrice (2) 6.15, 6.41 

lece (€) 5.80, 7.24, lyces 5.194 

leéecreeft 6.31 

lecnian (a) 5.39 

lédan 7.89&n2, 1sg.pr.ind. léde 2.55, 
3sg.pr.ind. lett 7.92, pa.ind.sg. 
lédde 2.55, pa.part gel&ded 6.20, 
keléd 5.79n1, 7.19n2 

leden 5.79.2g 


lgnan 2.73 

leeppa (a, ea) 5.36, 5.106n3, 5.107 

léran 5.92n1, 3sg.pr.ind. léred 5.79n1 

lés 6.20, nom.pl. lésa 2.63, nom.pl. 
lesuwe 6.43n1 

l&ssa see lytel 

léstan infl.inf. geléstunne 5.79n1 

let nom.pl.neut. latu, superl. latost 
5.36 

letemest 5.76 

lettan (e) 5.79.2e 

lgwan 5.79n2 

léac (€, @) 5.99 

léaden 5.85.10a 

léaf 7.60 

geléaf(f)ul 7.80n2 

léah (é€) 5.99n3 

leahtric, lactuce 5.14n3, 5.27 

léan 5.144n3, pa.ind.sg. loh 7.61 

-léas 2.89 

léasung 6.20n2, 6.57, infl. léasunge 
6.19n1 

leax (2, e) 5.98&n2 

lecéan pa.ind.sg. le(a)hte 5.120 

le¢gan pa.ind.sg. legde (€) 7.71 

léhtfat 5.97 

lélopre 5.99 

len(c)ten 7.83 

geléod 5.158 

léode (io) 5.84, 5.155&n2 

léof (10, éa) I¥(o)f 5.147, léofa 5.44.2, 
5.45, 5.158, superl. léofasta, 
-esta 5.160, 6.64 

léogan 7.89, pr.part. ligende 5.97n2, 
ME leghenn 7.29 

léoht (é) illumination 5.97, 5.116n2 

léoht (io, 1) light in weight 5.25, 5.42, 
5.95, 5.155, 5.156, léht 5.95n2 

léoma 2.44n1 

léon 7.49, imp.sg. lth 5.95 

leornere 6.15n2 

leornian (io) 3.20, 5.24n5, 5.84, 
5.155&n2 

libban 3sg.pr.ind leofap 3.9, 5.104a,b, 
pr.part. libgendes 2.54 

lié 7.41.18&n3, d.p. licum 7.41.1, 
comp. gelicéra 7.79 


gelic 2.91.2e, 7.16 

-lié 2.89, 6.51 

liccian 4.2 

licettere 5.115n1 

licg(e)an 2.67, 3.6, 4.13, 7.15&n3, 
7.17.3, 7.24n1, pa.ind.pl. lagon 
(@) 5.398&n1, 5.119 

lichama, -homa, licuma 6.4.2, 7.16n8 

gelicung 7.16 

lifer 6.15 

lihtan lighten (cf. lyhtan) 5.83, 5.95 

lim nom.pl. limu (io, eo) 2.25, 2.28, 
5.104n2 

lim 2.4 

Limingae 6.49 

liss, lids 7.78n2,3, 7.9, 7.92 

lide 3.14, 7.7n3 

lixan 7.6&n2, pa.ind.sg. lixte 7.90 

loca 2.50 

loce gen.pl. locca 2.50 

locian 2.50 

lopa (d, th) 2.59n1 

loh pl. loan 5.144, dat.pl. loum 5.144 

Lufa (b) 2.54 

lufen 5.83n5 

lufian 5.74n2, 6.10.2, 6.27.3, 6.52, 
6.54, 7.76, pa.ind.sg. lufode (ade) 
2.80, 3.34 

luftacen 6.2 1n2 

lufu 3.32, acc.sg. lufe 3.32, dat.pl. 
lufum 3.34 

lundleogan 5.106n4 

gelustfullice 2.85 

lybb (i) 5.174 

gelyfan (€) 5.82&n1 

lyhtan (1) alleviate (cf. lihtan) 5.83, 
5.95 

lyre (e) nom.pl. leras 5.194 

lytel 3.30, 6.19, comp. l&ssa, leassa 
2.63, 5.106b, 7.92, l¥yssa 5.194, 
superl. lesta 6.24.2 

lypre 6.41 


gemaca 5.79.2e 
macian 7.24 
maffa 2.58n3 
maffian 2.58n3 
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*magan 2sg.pr.ind. meht 5.119n1, 
3sg.prind. meg (e) 5.89, 5.91, 
pr.ind.pl. magon (&) 5.89&n1, 
pa.ind.sg. me(a)hte 5.120 

magu 5.79.2e 

man(n) (0) 2.5, 2.7, 2.13, 5.4, 5.60, 
5.85.4, 5.89n2, 7.80, 7.81, 
OFris man (o) 5.6 

gemana dat.sg. gemanon 6.60 

manfordédla 2.87 

manig (0, 2, e) 5.85.10b, 6.2, 6.52 

manigfealdlice, -fallice 7.83 

margene, marne see morgen 

matte (ea) 5.106n8 

mattoc 5.36&n2 

map(e)m, -om (z) 6.40, 7.11, madm 
7.14, dat.pl. mapum, mabpum 
6.57, 7.79n1 

max 7.96 

gemecéa (e) 5.79.2e 

mecég (e) 5.79.2e 

médland 6.21 

meg (é) 3.24, 3.25, 5.40n1, 5.190, 
7.16, nom.pl. magas (2) 5.39n1, 
5.40, 5.190n2, dat.pl. magum 
5.39 

megden (&) 6.10.4, 6.14, 6.15, 
6.17, 7.16n8, 7.71&n4, gen.sg. 
megdnes 6.32 

megen 6.2, 6.15 

meegester 5.79.2g 

megp (y) 5.194 

mzl 7.10 

meélan 7.10 

mere (e) 5.90 

mére (é) 5.80, wk.nom.sg. méra 2.74, 
comp. mérra 2.74 

merc see mearc 

mére- 6.3 1n3 

merh see mearh 

mest 2.12 

mest see micel 

mestan 5.80.2 

mes(t)ling 7.87 

mzol 7.10 

mzw, méu 2.40, 7.69, 7.72, méau 
TAS 
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meaht see miht 

meahtig see mihtig 

mearc (ez, e) 5.98 

mearcian pa.ind.sg gemercade (z) 5.98 

mearcung (e) 5.98 

mearg (e, 2)(h) 5.93, 5.98 

mearh (2) 5.98, 7.63 

mearp (d, th) 2.59n1 

méce 3.25n1 

mécefis¢ (2) 3.25n1 

méd see meord 

medmian 6.67 

medu 3.8 

mégsibb instr.sg. mégsibbi 5.85n3, 
6.53n1 

Méguines 6.49 

meltan 2.70 

gemengan pa.ind.sg. gemen(g)de 
7.83n6 

menigu menigeo, mengio 2.68, 
meniu 7.70n1 

mennis¢ 5.85.10a, 6.51&n1, dat.pl. 
manniscum 5.85n6 

meol(o)c (io) 5.104n2, 6.68, mil¢ 
3.29n3, 3.31, 6.20n3 

meolu (e) 5.105n2, gen.sg. meolwes 
§.228&n3 

meord, méd 3.20, 4.16 

meotod (e) gen.sg. metudes 5.105c, 
6.49, 6.56 

meox (10, i, y) 5.24, 5.42, 5.113n1, 
7.6 

mere 5.80.1 

mer(i)s¢ 6.68, merix 7.96n2 

mer(t)ze 7.34, 7.36 

metan 2.11, 2.49 

métan 2.11, 3sg.prind. métt 7.92, 
pa.ind.sg. métte 7.90 

mete, mett 5.80.1 

met(e)- 6.21 

mépig masc.nom.pl. médie 7.70n1 

micel (y), -il 5.172, 6.54, 7.16, 7.33, 
mic(é)le 6.67, 7.78, superl. mzst 
212 

micgern 7.33, 7.35 

mid- 2.87 

midd 3.6 


mid! 7.11 

migba 6.67n2 

miht (ea, 2, e), miht 5.20n3, 5.85.2, 
5.93, 5.98&n2, 5.163, 5.167, 
acc.pl. mecti 2.60n1, 6.53n1 

mihtig (ea, e) 2.43, 5.85.10b, 6.27.3, 
-mectig 2.60n1 

mihtiglic, -elic 6.51 

milé see meolc 

mildelic 6.31 

mildheort 6.31 

mil(t)s, milds 7.83, 7.88, 7.89, 
milze 2.65n1 

mirce 7.16n6 

mir(h)d (y) 7.54n4, 7.86, 7.89n5, 
mirigp 6.44 

mis- 2.88 

mis(t)lice 7.87 

mitty 7.92 

mipan pa.part. mipen 4.5 

mixen 5.94, 5.113n1 

modig 5.74n2 

modor 3.3, 4.17, moddor 5.199, 7.79 

mona 2.71, 3.22 

monap 6.32 

monsék 5.97 

morgen margene, marne 5.34, 7.86, 
dat.sg. mergen 5.79n5, merne 
33/7 

morgen(d)li¢ 7.87 

moru §.127n2 

muga (w) 4.9.3 

munuc 6.57 

murcian pr.subj.pl. murkien 7.21 

mus(c)le, muxle 7.83, 7.96 

mup 3.14 

mycg (i) 5.174 

myl(e)n 6.68 

myltan (ie, 2) 5.79.2a 

Myrce 7.16n6 


na (6) 5.7, 5.152 

nacod 6.54 

nafola, -ela 6.64 

nama (0) 2.71, 5.4, 6.60 

nan 5.152, acc.sg.masc. nanne (2) 
5.79n4 


nanwiht, -wuht 5.85n7, 6.8 

nasu 5.79.2e 

nador 5.152 

nawiht, nowiht (y) 5.152, 5.181, 6.8, 
naht (6) 6.71n2 

naechthraebn see nihthrefn 

nectegela see nihtegala 

nzdre, neddre 5.199, 7.79, 7.80n1 

nzdl (é) 6.40, 7.11, 7.14 

nefre (b) 2.54&n3, 5.152 

nzgan 2.71 

negl 7.16 

neglan 5.80.2 

neht see niht 

-nzeman 5.78n6 

nenig 5.152, 5.190 

ngniht 5.85n7 

ness (e) 5.79.2e 

ne, ni 6.50, 6.53 

néadpearf see nydbearf 

néah (é) 2.34, 5.21, 5.42, 5.93&n2, 
5.97, 5.102.3, 5.120, 5.121, 
comp. néar (€é0) 5.21, 5.23, 5.43, 
néahra 7.49, néarra (2) 7.91n1, 
superl. nehsta 5.116n2, 7.49, 
néxta 7.6, nihst (ie) 2.36, 5.82, 
nést 5.23n4, néhstu 5.97n2 

né(a)hgebur 5.121n1, 7.89n5 

geneahhe 5.20 

neaht see niht 

néalzcan (é0) 5.21, 5.23, 5.45, 
néoléca(n) (2) 5.44.2, 5.100.2, 
6.48n4, néoliciga 5.44.1&n3, 
1sg.prind. genéhlécu 5.100n2, 
pa.ind.sg. genéolécte, -lécde 7.90 

nealles (a) 5.152, 6.7 

nearu (a) 5.29n3 

néawest (€0) 5.21, 5.23, 5.93, 5.100.2, 
5.101.3 

genéat (#o) 2.34 

nectegalae, nectigalae see nihtegala 

nefa 5.105a, 7.44, nom.pl. neofan 
5.105d 

nefne, nemne 7.91.1 

neht see niht 

néid- see nyd 

nemnan 7.85 
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néoliciga see néalecan 

ginéord 7.46n6 

néosian 5.100.2n1, 7.6n2, pa.ind.sg. 
néasade 5.45 

neopemest (io) 5.104a 

neopanweard (io) 5.104b, 5.158 

neopor 5.104a 

néowe (io) 5.158 

neowol (io), niwol 5.24, nihol 7.46 

neri(g)an 4.12, 4.15, 5.14, 5.16n2, 
5.80.1, 5.85.8, 6.44, pa.ind.sg. 
nerede 6.17, 6.18, 6.19 

genesan pa.part. genesen 4.5 

-nes(s), -nis(s) 5.85.10c, 6.51n2, 
6.64n1 

nest 3.9 

nést see nihst 

nésta 5.23n4 

netel 6.20 

nétna see nyten 

néban 5.78.2 

nic 5.152n1 

nihol see neowolniht (ie) 2.36 

niht (e, ea, 2) 5.82, 5.85.4, 5.98&n2, 
§.102n1, 5.113, 5.116&n1, 5.167 

nihtegala nectegalae (2) 5.98, 6.45n1 

niht(e)lic 6.45 

nihthrefn naechthraebn 5.98 

genihtsumian 5.174, prind.pl. 
genihtsumiad 5.115 

genihtsumniss 5.172n5 

niman (io) 2.70, 3.12, 5.104b&n2, 
pa.ind.sg. genam 2.5, pa.part. 
numen 3.11, infl.inf. niomanne 
5.43, 5.104d 

nip nom.pl. nipas 2.59 

*nipp nom.pl. nippas 2.59 

niwe (io), nige 3.18, 4.9.2 

genodg (h) 7.61, 7.62, 7.63 

nos(t)le 7.83 

nospyr(e)l, nosterl 6.50n2 

nosu 3.10&n2 

nowiht see nawiht 

na 5.198 

genycled (i) 5.174 

nyd 5.82, néidfaerae 2.18, 7.69n2 

nydbearf, néad- 5.85.11 
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nyrwan 4.8 

nyten nom.pl. nétna 6.32 
nyteness, netenes 5.194 
nyt(t) 7.80 


dédle see épel 

oefest see ofost 

oéghwelc see eghwelé 

oele see ele 

épel see Ebel 

of (b) 2.54 

of- 2.87, 6.4.1 

ofcuman 3sg.pr.ind. ofcimes 5.174 

ofen 5.85.10d 

ofer- 2.87, 2.88 

oferclimban pa.ind.sg. oferclom 7.91n5 

ofercuman 2.88 

ofergeotul 5.105b 

ofermegen 2.88 

ofermédo (tt) 7.54n4, 7.92 

Offa 2.58, 7.67 

offaran 2.58, 7.67 

offrian 2.58, 7.67 

of(o)st, cefest 5.76&n3, 6.55n1, 6.69 

ofsléan pa.ind.sg. ofslog (h) 7.61, 7.63 

ofstician 3sg.pr.ind. ofsticod 5.104d 

ofpyncan 2.88 

Oidilualdo 2.18 

on 7.99 

on- 2.87 

onbec 2.91.1 

onbindan (un) 2.91.2d 

oncyrran pr.part. on¢errende 5.189 

ondgeredz see ongyrwan 

ondrys(n)li¢ 7.85, ondrystli¢ 7.87, 
ondyrstlecum 7.94 

ondswarian see andswarian 

ondwleota (io) 6.11, dat.sg. ondwleatan 
5.45, andlata 7.86n1 

oncnéowan see cnéowan 

Onettan 2.82, 2.91n3, 5.127, 7.79n1, 
pa.ind.sg. Onettae 5.5, 5.124n1 

onfindan pa.subj.pl. onfunde 7.99 

ongeagn (e, z), ongéan (é, 2) 5.119&nS, 
5.120, 5.121, 5.123, 5.128, 
7.71&n4, ongan 5.207, 5.208 

ongéan- 2.87 


ongitan (io) 5.105n4, pa.ind.sg. ongeat 
(e) 5.120, imp.sg. ongiotad 5.105d 

ongneras, agneras 7.85n3 

ongyrwan pa.ind.sg. ondgerede 6.53 

onhréran (6é) onhréran 5.77n1 

onhyrian pr.subj.sg. onher(i)e 

onsacan see ansacan 

onsceondlice 5.67n2 

onscunian 5.66, 5.67 

onscunung 2.91.2a 

onsion (y, ie) 2.37n1, 5.44.1,2, 
5.83&n5 

ontydre, ontudri 5.75n1 

onweald (a) 5.15n2, 6.7n2, dat.pl. 
onwaldum 5.15 

opnian 6.15, 6.67 

or- 2.88n4, 3.20 

orap, ortp 6.5, orop 6.55n1 

or(e)pian 6.67n2 

orc(g)eard 7.35&n2 

Orettan 5.127, 7.79n1 

orfyrme (ie) 5.24n6, 5.169n1 

orleahtre 2.88 

orop see orap 

orsorg (h) 7.62 

ortgeard see orceard 

orpanc 2.88 

georwyrped (ie) 5.24n6, 5.31n3, 
5.169n1 

os- 3.14n2 

Osrié 5.74n2 

-ost (a, e) 3.34 

ot- 2.88n2, 6.4.1 

otspurnan 2.88 

op-, up 2.88n2, 6.55n1 

Oper 3.14, 6.15, infl. Spre, Spra 6.70, 
Oper(r)a 7.80 

opgan 2.88 

oppe 2.3, 2.59n1, othte, aththa 2.59n1 

Ouana see ahwonan 

oxa 7.4, nom.pl. exen 5.77 


palendse 2.65n1 

Pawel 5.14n4 

petig see pretig 

pep (a) 2.59, 5.37.1, 5.40, 5.189, 
7.67, nom.pl. papas 5.79.2e 


pebpan 5.79.2e 

pearroc 5.11, 5.38 

peorp 2.48n2 

*picga 2.78.3 

Piht (eo) 5.114&n2, nom.pl. 
Peohtas 5.24 

pipor, -er 6.38n2 

plagian (2) 5.89, pa.ind.sg. plegode, 
pleagade 5.106a 

plant 5.4 

Pléowald 5.100n1, 7.47 

pliht 5.94 

pléolic 5.126 

pléon (io) 5.156, pa.ind.sg. ple(a)h 
5.120 

plog (h) 7.60 

pohha (cc) 2.60n1 

pol 2.48 

popaeg 6.2n1 

popistil see pupistil 

prass 5.37. 1&n1 

p(r)etig 7.86n3 

prett 5.37.1 

préost (10) 5.160 

pyffan 2.58, pa.ind.sg. pyfte 7.90 

pyl(e)ée 6.67n2 


quida 2.45n1 


racca 5.36 

racentéah dat.pl. racentegum 6.30 

racu 7.24, 7.41.1 

ragu- 5.106a 

ra(h)déor 7.47n2 

ram (0) 5.4 

recan 2.74, 5.93 

reeced (e) 5.79.2 

redan 7.89 

-reden 2.89 

r(a)edisnae 7.34n1 

refnan 2.82 

-R&mas acc.pl. -R&mes 6.62n1 

reepsan pa.ind,sg, refsde 7.90, 
pa.part. raefsed, raebsid 7.78&n1, 
72 

réafian pa.ind.sg. réafade 6.32n1 

reccan care 5.200n3 
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reccan narrate 5.85.8, 5.98n2, 
pr.subj.sg. recce 2.66, pa.ind.sg. 
re(a)hte 5.120, 5.121, imp.sg. 
rece 2.66 

geréfa (Gé) 5.77, 5.192, 5.193, 7.55 

regn, (é) 3.6, 5.128, 7.16, 7.71 

regnian (@) 7.71 

regol (eo) 5.103, 5.105d 

rehtlic (h) 7.52 

reo 4.9.3, 5.142, ry(h)ae 5.142, 7.46 

reod 2.74 

reord food 3.21, 5.84 

gereord(e) voice 3.21&n2, 4.16, 5.84, 
Got. razda 4.3 

rest (2) 5.80.2&n3 

restan (2) 5.80n3 

rice adj. masc.acc.sg. ricne 7.16n8, 
riicne 6.49, comp. riccra 5.199 

rice (ie) n. 2.66, 5.165, 5.168, gen.sg. 
rices 6.49, nom.pl. ricu 6.22&n1 

ricedom 6.31 

ridan 2.55, 2.74, 3.3, 6.27.3, 6.48, 
6.50, 6.54, Isg.prind. ride (u, o) 
3.32, 6.48n2, 2sg.pr.ind. rides(t) 
3.29, 3.30, 3.31n1, 4.10&n2, 
3sg.pr.ind. ridep, ritt 3.29, 4.10, 
6.24.2, 7.92, pr.ind.pl. ridab 3.29, 
pa.ind.sg. rad 5.8, pa.ind.pl. 
ridon 5.171, pa.subj.sg. ride 3.32, 
pa.part. riden 6.2 

rignan see rinan 

riht (e, eo, y) 5.93n1, 5.113n2, 
5.114&n1, 5.116, 5.170, 
5.172&n1, 7.16n8, dat.sg. reohte 
5.115 

geriht nom.pl. gerihta 5.115 

rihtan 5.94, infl.inf. rehtanne 5.94n1 

rihtlié rehteli¢ 6.45, superl. rehtlicast 
S115 

rinan (ig) 3.6, 7.16n8, 7.70 

rinc 7.24 

rinnan see irnan 

ripan 3sg.pr.ind. ripap (eo) 5.104b, 
pa.ind.pl. gerypon 5.172 

risan 7.54, pa.part. risen 4.5 

risce dat.pl. rixum 7.96 

rixian (cx) 2.51 
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rod inst.sg. rodi 5.85n3, 6.53n1 
rodor nom.pl. roderas 6.64 

ruh 4.9.3 

rum(m)odli¢ 6.65, 7.80n2 
ry(h)ae see réo 

rysel (i) 5.174 


Saba 2.53n1 

sacc (2) 5.37.1&n1 

sacu 5.37.3, 5.79.2e 

sadol 5.36 

saftriende 5.35n2 

sagol nom.pl. saglas, sahlas 7.61 

salf (b) 2.54, 2.58 

Saluuerpz 6.49 

samboren 5.200 

samcucu 3.22, 5.85.11, 5.200 

samhal 5.200n2 

samtinges (a) 5.74n2 

sang (0) 7.67 

saru see searu 

sarig sorig 5.7n2 

sawan 5.21, 3sg.prind. sewp 7.72, 
pa.subj.sg. s#we 5.44.2 

sawl, saul 6.15, 6.20, 6.22 

se 4.8, 5.79.1, 6.23 

secc §.79.2e, 5.80n1 

selep see syllan 

sesnzl 7.71n1 

Set(e)resdeg 6.67, Seter(n)deg 5.76, 
6.71n3, 7.85 

sc(e)aba 5.106n2 

sc(e)acan 2.68, 5.69, 5.71, 7.17.4, 
sceacca 5.70 

sc(e)adan 2.68, 5.69&n3, 7.38, 
pa.ind.sg. scéad (é) 5.53n1 

sc(e)adu 5.69&n3, 5.102n3, 5.106n2, 
5.119n3 

scala 5.15 

sc(e)amfzest 6.2 1n2 

sc(e)amian (0) 5.69 

sc(e)anc (0) 5.69 

sc(e)apa (eo), sceada 5.70&n2, 
5.106n2 

scaenan 5.57 

sceacere dat.pl. sceacrum 5.44n2, 
5.51n2 


scéaf nom.pl. scé(a)bas 2.54, 2.58, 7.55 

sceaft (a, e)(p) 2.58n1, 5.48n1, 5.51, 
5.119, sceptloum 5.90, gen.sg. 
sceeftes 5.5 1n2 

gesceaft (2) 5.48n1, 5.51 

sceaf(o)pa 6.15 

scéap (é) 5.48, 5.50, 5.119, scip 5.49, 
5.54, 5.55, 5.58 

scearp 5.29 

sceatt 5.50, 5.52, nom.pl. sceattas 
5.44n2, 5.51n2 

sceap 5.57 

sceappig (2) 5.57 

scéawian 5.207, 5.208 

scéaw(e)re 6.70 

scencan 5.57 

scendan (ie) 5.57 

scéofan see scafan 

scedfan see scafan 

sceorfe see scurf 

scéotan 3sg.pr.ind. scyt 5.166, sc&t 
5.57n1, pa.ind.pl. scuton 5.67n1 

sceptloum see sceaft 

sceppan 5.50n1, 5.80.1, 7.67, 
1sg.prind. scepbe 2.59, imp. 
scepe 2.59 

scia 5.137 

Scilfing (y) gen.sg. -Scilfingas 6.62n1 

scinn 7.42 

scip 2.48, 2.64, 2.80, 7.17.4, 7.33, 
scipp 2.78n1, nom.pl. scipu (eo) 
2.81, 5.111.1, 5.158, 6.18, 6.57, 
nom.pl. scipa -e 6.60, 6.62, PDE 
ship 7.33 

scip see sceap 

-scipe 2.89 

sciptearo, -taran 2.44, 6.11&n1 

scinlé¢an 5.79n1 

gescir see gestyr 

sciran (ie) 5.53, 5.71 

sc(e)occa see scucca 

sc(e)Oere 7.46&n2 

sc(e)6gian 5.69 

sc(e)oh 5.143, 7.17.4, gen.sg. scds 
5.131, 5.132, 5.143, 6.23, scoés 
5.70n1, nom.pl. séoeas 5.144, 
dat.pl. scOum 5.144, 5.147 


sc(e)ol(h)égi 5.968n3, 7.46 

sc(e)ond 5.69 

sc(e)op 2.68, 5.69 

sc(e)op 7.15 

sc(e)ort 5.59, 5.69, 5.70, 7.38 

sc(e)ortian scortige 5.70 

scotung 6.20, 6.57 

scréawa 7.37, screuua 7.73n1 

scrincan 7.17.4, 7.37, gescryncan (iu) 
5.68n3 

scrud 7.37 

scruf see scurf 

sciia 5.143, scya, shya 5.68&n1,2, 
7.38 

scucca (eo) 5.67, scocha, scocca 7.46 

scifan 2.68, 5.66, 5.67n1, scedfan (é0) 
5.67, pa.ind.pl. -s¢yufon 5.68, 
pa.part. gescyfen 5.68 

*sculan pr.ind.sg. sceal (2) 5.14, 
5.44n2, 5.46, 5.50n2, 5.51, 5.52, 
5.121, 7.17.4, scel 5.120, prind.pl. 
sculon (eo) 2.68, 5.66, 5.67, 
5.68&n5, 7.38, scilon (io, y) 5.68, 
5.72n2, 6.56, pr.subj.sg. sceule 
5.67n1, scyle 5.85.6, pa.ind.sg. 
sc(e)olde 5.69n2, scealde 5.34, 
sciolde 5.69n1 

sculdor (eo) 5.66, 5.67&n2, dat.pl. 
scyldrum 5.68 

sculthéta see scyld- 

scunian scyniga 5.68 

scur 5.66, 5.67&n2, scyur 5.68 

scurf scruf 7.95n2, dat.sg. sceorfe 
5.67n2 

gescy, scéoea, scdéas 5.57 

*scyan pr.part. scyhend 7.46 

scyld (e) 5.53n1, 5.54, nom.pl. shyldo 
7.38 

scyld-, scult- 5.85.11, 7.65 

scyll 5.166 

scyndan 5.57 

gescyndnyss 5.57 

scyppan (i, ie) pa.ind.sg. sc(e)op 2.68, 
5.69, 5.70, pa.part. gescapen (e) 
5.88 

scyppend (i, e) 5.50n2 

gescyrded 7.94n1 
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sé 5.198, masc.acc.sg. pone 6.4.2, 
gen.sg. bes 5.88n1, fem.nom.sg. 
séo, sio 3.19c, 5.156, neut.nom.sg. 
pet 2.3, 5.88n1, dat.pl. pm 6.20 

sealm (a) 5.14n3, 5.27 

séamestre 6.10.4 

searu (a) 5.29, 5.32.4, 6.44, dat.pl. 
seorwum 2.34, 5.45n1 

seax (x) 5.98 

Seaxe 7.6 

séc(e)an 2.22, 2.68, 5.59, 6.9, 
7A1AS&n3, 7.16, 7.21, 7.25, 7.36, 
7.42, 1sg.prind. séce 7.25, 
3sg.pr.ind. sécd 7.25, 7.30, 7.41.2, 
7.42, pa.ind.sg. sohte 7.41n4, 
imp.sg. sé¢ 4.6, PDE seek 7.30n2, 
7.42, PDE beseech 7.42 

secg (88) 2.4, 2.67n1, 5.80.1, 5.85.1, 
nom.pl. secgas 5.36 

secg(e)an 2.67, 2.68, 7.3, 7.15, 
7.24n1, inf. secggan 2.67n1, 
pa.ind.sg. seegde (&, e) 5.88, 
7.16n8, 7.71&n4, segdig 7.52 

séfte 5.78.2 

seg(i)l 6.39 

segn 6.39, seign 2.39, 7.19 

segne, -i 6.54 

sel, sele 6.21n1 

seld see setl 

sel(d)ctlp 7.84 

seldli¢ see syllic 

selen 5.83n5 

sellan see syllan 

sendan 4.11, 5.78.1, 5.205, 7.80, 
pa.ind.sg. sende 6.19, 7.80, 
pa.part. gesend(ed) 6.24.2, 
imp.sg. send 6.20 

seng(e)an 2.67, 7.24, 7.33 

sé€o (i) 5.134, 5.145, nom.pl. 
séan 5.139 

seofon (io, y) 5.44n9, 5.159, 
sifun- 5.24n6, 5.103, 5.104a,b, 
sufon 5.207, 5.208 

seofoda (io) 5.156, 7.54n4, sufoda 
5.208 

séoce (é) 5.97 

seodu see sidu 
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seolf (e) see sylf 

seolfor (io, y) 5.104a,b, 5.156, 6.67n2, 
sulfer 5.208 

seol(o)c 6.68 

seon (io) see 5.22, 5.32.2, 5.129, 
5.133, 5.138, 5.145, 5.156, 7.45, 
7.49, 7.51, 1sg.prind. séo 5.134, 
5.139, geséom 5.140&n1, gesie 
5.83n5, 5.146n5, 2sg.prind. sihst 
(y) 5.94, 7.49, sixt 7.6, 3sg.pr.ind. 
sihd, 5.24, 5.93&n10, 5.134, 
7.158&n5, 7.26, 7.51, -sied 
5.146, -sio(h)d 5.24, 7.49n1, sid 
5.24, 5.83, 5.94, 5.102, 5.124, 
5.132, 7.51, siid 5.147, pr.ind.pl. 
sé00 (a) 5.139, pa.ind.sg. seah 
(x, e) 2.34, 2.60, 5.14, 5.20, 
5.34, 5.42, 5.49, 5.98, 5.101n1, 
5.102, 5.119, 7.54, gesegh 7.63, 
pa.ind.pl. sawon 3.22, s&gun (é, a) 
5.39n1, pr.part. se¢onde 5.134, 
séende 5.147, siende 5.146, 
pa.part. gesawen 5.14, imp.sg. 
seh 5.96n2 

séon sieve 3s.pr.ind. stid 5.133&n1 

seow(i)an (10, i) 1sg.pr.ind. siouu 
3.18n3, pa.part. gesiwed 5.24 

setl (d), setol 5.105d, 6.40, nom.pl. 
setulas 5.105b, sedel 7.4, 
7.10&n2, 7.14, seld 7.13, séld 
5.203, 5.205 

settan 1sg.pr.ind. sette 2.49, 
pa.ind.pl. s&ton (é) 3.24, 
pa.part. gesettet 7.65, imp.sg. 
sete 2.49 

sib(b) 2.53, 7.80 

sidu (eo) 5.104a 

sifida (u) 2.58n1 

sigbecn 5.99n6, 6.21 

sigdi see sipe 

sige 7.15, 7.16 

Sige- 6.21 

gesihp sight 5.94 

sihpe 5.116 

Silhearwa 7.70n2 

simbel, sim(b)le (y) 5.1728&n4, 
5.174n3, 7.87 


singan 2.56, 7.3, 7.67, pa.ind.sg. 
sang 7.3 

sinhwurful 5.31, sinhwyrfel 5.31n1 

sinu 4.7, 6.20, 6.44 

sir, siger nom.pl. siras 7.70&n2 

sittan 4.11, prind.pl. sitap 5.104c, 
pa.ind.sg. set 

sip 3.14 

sipe (ig) 7.54n4, 7.70, sigdi 6.67n2 

sipfet (a) 6.4.1 

sippan see syppan 

siuida see sifida 

six (y, ie, e) 5.113n2, 5.115, 7.6, 7.8 

sixta (y, e) 5.116n1, 7.8&n1 

sixtig (y, e) 7.8n1, sextih 7.52 

slag(h)porn 7.63n1 

sléd scléd 7.87n1 

slépan (a) 5.39, pa.ind.sg. slepte 7.90 

slpian (a) 5.39 

sléacnes scléacnes 7.87n1 

sléan (a) 5.11, 5.20&n4, 5.38, 5.133, 
5.141, 5.145, 5.147&n1, 7.49, 
1sg.prind. sla(a) 5.144, 2sg.prind. 
sls (é) 5.132&n1, pa.ind.pl. 
slogon 4.5, pr.part. sleande 5.134, 
infl.inf. -slanne 5.38n1 

slice 5.115n1 

slincan pa.ind.pl. scluncon 7.87n1 

slitan pa.ind.sg. sclat 7.87n1 

sliw (g) 4.9.2, 7.72, sleow 7.73 

smzl 2.73, superl. smzlsta 6.67n2 

sméagan (é), sméan 5.119n1, 5.141, 
7.49, pr.part. scmégende 7.87n1, 
infl.inf. smé(a)ganne 5.119, 5.120 

sméocan pr.part. smikende 5.97n1 

smeoru (e) 5.22n3,5, 5.105n2 

smébe 5.78.2, -smdbe 5.78n7 

smygel (i) 5.174 

smyreness (e) 5.24n6 

smyrwan (i), smyrian 4.8, 5.24 

snaw 7.69&n1, 7.72, nom.pl. snawas 
2.77 

snegl (2, é) 7.71n1 

snican pr.part. scnicendan 7.87n1 

snipan Gmc *sneipan 4.4 

snot(t)or, -ur 4.14, 6.56 

softe 3.14 


solf see sylf 

sorg (h) 7.24, 7.41.1, 7.61, acc.sg. 
sorge 7.41.1 

sop 3.14 

sOpfees(t)nes 7.83n4 

sopba see sippan 

spadu (2) 5.37n3 

sparian 3sg.pr.ind. spearad 5.106a 

gesparriga 5.29, 1sg.pa.ind. gesparrado 
5.38 

sparuua 5.29 

spatl, spadle 6.40, 7.11&n2, 7.14 

spearc (z) 5.98 

spearwa 5.29 

spéowan (io) pa.ind.sg. spe¢owede 
3.18n3, pa.ind.pl. spiowedan 
3.18n3 

spere nom.pl. speru 5.105a 

spic gen.sg. speces 3.9 

spild (th) 4.18 

spiw(e)pa 6.15 

spowan 3sg.prind. spéwp (é0) 7.72, 
fd 

sprec (e) 3.25n1, 7.24 

sprecan (eo) 5.10S5c&n7, specan 
7.86n3, 1sg.pr.ind. spreocu 
5.105b, 2sg.prind. spricst 3.6, 
3sg.pr.ind. sprich 3.6, pa.ind.sg. 
sprec (e) 5.88, 5.90, pa.ind.pl. 
sprzecon 5.40 

gesprecu (eo) 5.105n6 

springan pa.part. sprungen 3.11 

spura (o) 3.10 

spurnan (0) 3.10 

*stagea 2.78.3 

gestal 5.39&n1, 5.40 

stalu dat.sg. stale 5.15n7 

stan 2.71, 2.80, 3.31, 6.5, 6.27.4, 
6.28, 6.48, gen.sg. stanes 3.31n1, 
4.10, 6.2, nom.pl. stanas 2.81, 
3.31n1, 4.10, dat.pl. stanum 3.34 

standan 3sg.pa.ind. stod 3.3 

stanig 5.85.10b, st&nig 5.85n8 

staniht (&) 5.85.10a, 6.10n2, 6.51, 
infl. stanihte 6.19n1 

stapelian 6.64 

steef 7.57, 7.60 
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*steefian pa.part. stefad 7.55 

stél 2.26, 7.10n3 

stélan 7.10 

steppan (e) 5.79.2e, 5.80n1 

step nom.pl. stapas 5.79.2e 

steppan 5.79.2e 

steal(l) 2.26 

stefnan (z) 5.80.2 

stefn, stemn period 7.91.1 

stefn, stemn, stemm stem 5.80.2, 
FILA 

stefn, stemn, stemm (2) voice 5.179, 
7.91.1&n3 

stelan 2sg.pr.ind. stilst 3.6, 3sg.pr.ind. 
stilp 3.6, pa.ind.sg. stael 5.14, 
pa.ind.pl. stzlon (é) 3.24, pa.part. 
stolen 3.10, 3.11 

stenc gen.sg. stenches 7.21 

stéor 5.84 

steoran see styran 

steorce see styrc 

steorfan 5.32.1 

steorra 4.2, 4.12, 5.22, nom.pl. 
storran 5.211 

stepe (2) 2.48, 5.85.2, nom.pl. 
stapas 5.79.2e&n11 

steppan pr.subj.sg. steppe 2.48 

stéupfeder 2.33 

sticca 7.17.3 

stigan 7.16&n4, 7.89, gistiga 7.98 

stiogol 5.104n13 

stitch (PDE) 7.42 

stow (u) 2.40, 7.72 

streec 5.37.2 

strang 6.27.3, stran 7.83n6, comp. 
strangra (e) 6.19, superl. strengsta 
6.24.2 

stret (€) 5.190 

stréa(w) 3.19b, 7.72, stréow 7.73 

Stréaneshalc(h) 2.60n1 

strecc(e)an 7.17.3, 7.24, 7.33 

stregan see streowian 

stregdan (€) 5.133n2, 7.71&n3 

stregl (é) 7.71n1 

stren(g)p 7.54n4, 7.83, strench 7.89 

strengu strengeo 2.68 

gestréon (io) 5.158 
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streowian stregan 3.18, pa.ind.sg. 
strewode (eo) 5.105a, strewede 
5.14n1, stré(i)de 5.133&n2 

stridan 3sg.pr.ind. stridit 2.59n1 

studu nom.pl. styde 6.20 

styccemelum, stic- 6.31n3 

style 5.124&n1 

gestyr (i) 5.174n2 

styran (€0, I, Ie) 5.83, 5.84&n2, 5.165 

styre stiorce 5.160 

Suzbhardo 2.54 

sugga 2.56, 2.78.3 

-sum 2.89 

sufon see seofon 

sulfer see seolfor 

sulh, suluh 6.36 

sulung 6.4n3 

sum 6.41n4 

sundrig (y) 5.85.10b 

sunne dat.pl. sunnum 2.71 

sunu 6.20, 6.27.4, 6.57, dat.sg. suna, 
sunu 6.60, dat.pl. sunum 2.71 

sip (t) 2.59n1 

superne 6.10.2 

swa (, €) 2.80, 3.25n3, 5.190n1, 
5.198, 6.4.1&n1 

swaluwe 6.44 

swar 5.39&n3, 5.40 

swebban 2.53 

swef(e)n swoefen 5.178 

swégan 3sg.pr.ind. sw#id 7.19 

sweg(e)r sweegre 5.179 

swelé(z) 5.79n2, 6.68, 7.16 

sweltan 3sg.pr.ind. sweltep 5.179 

sweor 5.140, 5.145 

sweora see swura 

swéora nom.pl. swehoras 7.46 

sweord (0, u) 5.30, 5.176, 5.183, 
5.184, swyrd 5.185n1 

sweorfan 3sg.pr.ind. gesuirbet 5.24 

sweostor (io, o) 5.110&n1, 5.156n5 

sweotol (u, i) 5.109a,b, 5.158 

sweran pa.part. geswoeren 5.77n2 

swerian 6.36&n1, 6.44n1 

swéte comp. swettran 7.79 

swican pa.ind.pl. swicon 5.109n2 

swicdom nom.pl. swicdomas, -es 6.62 


swicol (io) 5.109a 

swilé (y) 5.181 

swimman 3.12, 4.2, 5.4, pa.ind.sg. 
swam(m) 5.4, 7.80, pa.part. 
swummen 3.11 

swinge (y) 5.181 

giswiopornisse (acc.sg.) 5.109c 

swipe 5.181 

swolop 5.110 

swornian pa.ind.pl. swornadun 5.34n1 

swugian 5.109a, 7.24 

swura (¥y, eo) 5.127&n1, 5.129, 
5.181n1, 5.184, 7.45, acc.sg. 
swiran 5.31 

swurd see sweord 

swutelian 6.64 

sycan pa.ind.sg. sicte 7.90 

syfre 6.41 

sylf (eo, io, e) 5.22, 5.160, 5.171n2, 
solf 5.208 

sylfor see seolfor 

syll 2.16 

syll 2.16 

sylli¢ (e), seldlié 5.171n2, 7.83 

syllan (e, io, i) 5.16n2, 5.32.3, 
5.171n2, Isg.prind. sylle 2.73, 
3sg.prind. szled 5.189, pa.ind.sg. 
sealde (a) 5.15, imp.sg. syle 2.73 

symblan pa.ind.sg. symblede 6.19n2 

gesyne (ie) 5.124 

syngian 7.24 

synn 4.11, gen.pl. synna 6.25 

gesynto 7.92 

syrwan, syrian 4.8 

syppan (i, io, eo) 2.59n3, 5.104d, 5.170, 
5.200n1, sodda 5.107, 5.208 


tac(e)n, -on 2.69, 6.40, nom.pl. 
tacnu 6.24.1 

tal 5.39, 5.40 

talu 2.73 

tapor (ea) gen.pl. teapera 5.106n8 

getawe 2.91n4, 5.212 

tawian 5.21n2 

tecan 5.85.8 

teher see téar 

tel (a) 5.15n7, 5.37.1 


ténel (€) 5.79n1 

taeppa tap 5.36 

taeppa tape 5.36 

teppian 5.36 

te-, ti- 6.50n1 

téag, teac 7.63 

téar, teher 4.14, 5.141 

getel acc.pl. getél 5.192n2 

tela (io, eo) 5.104n5, 5.105d&n1 

tellan pa.ind.sg. tealde (a) 5.15 

Temese 7.54n4 

téogan 3sg.pa.ind. tiade 7.50 

-teogoba (io, i, u) 5.104a&n7, 6.11 

teohhian (io) 5.22, 5.155, 7.24, 7.45, 
pr.ind.pl. teohhiad (ch) 2.60n1 

téoma 5.106nS5 

téon accuse 5.25 

téon draw 5.133 

téon instruct see tyn 

téona (io) nom.pl. tionan 5.158 

getéong (iu) 5.137, 6.53n1 

teoru (e) 2.44, 5.22n6, 5.105n2 

tid 2.55 

tidra see tydra 

tifer (b) 2.54n3 

tilian (ie) 5.104n8, 3sg.pr.ind. tilap (eo) 
5.104a, pa.ind.pl. tioludun 5.104b 

tilung (ie, eo) 5.104b, 5.163n1, 5.165, 
5.167 

timbran pa.ind.sg. timbrede, timberde 
6.19n2, 6.41n3 

tintreg, tinterg 7.94&n2 

tirgan 3sg.prind. tirhd 5.155&n1 

tipian 7.70, 7.71n2 

getiung 5.95, instrsg. gitiungi 5.85n3 

Tiw (g) 4.9.2 

to 3.26n1, 5.198 

to- 2.87, 2.88 

todeg 2.91.1 

tor- 3.20 

tosca (x) 7.96 

toscénan (éz) 5.57 

tosceadan 3sg.pr.ind. toscéat 5.57 

top 2.49, 3.14, 3.22, nom.pl. tép 
5.78.2, gen.pl. toda 5.77 

toweard (z, a, e) 5.212n1, 6.7&n1 

towes(t)nis 7.87 
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tréo(w) (io) tree 2.77n1, 3.19b, 5.93, 
5.160n2, 7.72, tréw 5.45, nom.pl. 
treo 3.19a 

tréowian (io) getréowad 5.158 

getréowlice gitrowalice 5.208 

tréow0 7.54n4 

tréulesnis 2.33 

trig 3.18 

trymman 5.74, 5.75, 1sg.pr.ind. 
trymme 2.70, 3sg.prind. getrimap 
5.174, imp.sg. tryme 2.70 

trywe 3.17, getré(u)we 5.45 

ti 3.26, 4.7 

tudor, tuddor 7.79 

tunge 3.32, 6.2, 6.4.3, 6.48, dat.pl. 
tungum 

tungl 2.72, nom.pl. tungol, tunglu 
6.24.1 

tusc (Cc) 2.64, 7.17n6 

twégen (&) 5.192n1, twoége(n) 5.178, 
7.99, 7.100, dat. twem 

twelf 6.68, twoelf 5.178 

twéo (io) 5.145, acc.sg. twion 5.156 

twéogan, twéon (1, a) 5.145, 3sg.pr. 
ind. twéod 5.145, pa.ind.sg. 
tuiade, pa.ind.pl. twiodun, 
twiedon 5.137, 5.146n4 

twibéte, -bote 5.85.10e 

twifeald 5.198 

twig, 2.39 

twin 4.16, tuigin 7.70n2 

t(w)uwa, twiwa (g), tweowa 5.28n1 

tydre (i), tyddre 5.166, 6.41, 7.79 

tyn 5.142n1, téon 5.142, 3sg.pr.ind. 
tyO 5.1328&n3, pa.ind.sg. tiade 
5.138, tyde 7.51 

-tynan (é) 3sg.pr.ind. -ténd 5.194 


pa advb. 2.91.1 

paca (ea) 5.106a 

pafian 1sg.pr.ind. deafie 5.106n8, 
prsubj.pl. gedeafien 5.106a 

gepanc (d) 2.59n1, 7.54 

bér (@) 3.24, 3.25&n1 

per advb. 2.91.1 

peet tet 7.92 

pette 7.92 
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peah (2) 5.99n2, pah 6.30 

péah (é) 5.99n6, 5.119n1, 5.120, 
5.121&n1 

gepeahtung (e) 5.98n2 

pearf (a) 5.29, perf 5.21n1 

peccan pr.subj.pl. peccen 2.66 

pecen 2. 66 

pegn, (é) 2.75n1, 5.128, 7.71, thegn 
id) ss 59n1, deign 7.19&n6, 
pegn 5.179 


penc(e)an 2.68, 3.13, 5.85.8, pa.ind.sg. 


pohte 3.13, 3.22, 7.41n4 

péod (io) 5.84, 5.156, péade 5.44.2, 
gen.pl. déada 5.45, dieda 5.169, 
peda 5.211 

gepéodan (ie, y) 5.84&n2 


gebéode 5.84, gen.pl. gedieda 5.83n5, 


5.169 

béoden 6.2, gen.sg. péodnes 6.14 

péof (io) 5.158 

péoh (é) 5.97 

péon press see pyn 

béon thrive 3.13, 5.133, 7.49 

aa 2 see pystru 

péo(w) (io) 3.19b, 5.160, 6.20, 
nom.pl. péawas 5.42n1 

péowa (io) péwa 5.211 

péowian pr.subj.pl. dtwgen 5.45 

per(i)h 5.96, 6.35 

perscan (x) 7.17.4, 7.94, 7.96, 
1sg.prind. persce 7.17.4 

pes (y) 5.172, 6.41n4, 7.80, 
masc.acc.sg. Oeane: dionne 
7.91.1, gen.sg. pises (y) 5.173, 
fem.nom.sg. péos, a S19c; 
gen.pl. pisse, pissa, disra 7.92 

*bratsfell, thrastfell 7.96 

picce 7.16n6, dicke 7.21 

picgan 3.6, pa.ind.pl. pagon (#) 5.39 

ping 2.59, 2.67, 7.17.2, diné 7.65, 
gen.pl. pinga 2.7 

gepinge nom.pl. gepinga 6.60 

pirdda see pridda 

pixl, pisl 7.6, dat.pl. pixlum 5.95 

po, thohae 7.46 

gedofta gidopta 2.58n1, 2.59n1 

ponne 2.3 


porp Orop 7.95n2 

prawu, préa 3.19a, acc.sg. prawe 5.14 

pred Orét 7.65 

preagan 5.141 

pridda, dird(d)a 7.94 

prifeald 5.198 

prifeodor (oe) 5.105b 

prittig 5.200n3 

prop see porp 

pry (1, le) 5.146, neut.pl. préo (io) 
3.19c, 5.156 

prydlice 7.14n1 

pu 5.198, acc. pé 3.20, 4.16n1, acc. 
peh 7.52 

punor, -er 3.11, 6.39 

purfan 7.44, 3sg.prind. pearf (a) 
5.20n5, 6.7, 7.67, Go barf, 
patrbum 7.44n3 

purh porh 6.55n1 

purh- 2.87, 2.88 

bursdeg 6.71n3 

purstig (y) 5.85n8 

pibistil 2.59n2 

pwean 5.141, 5.144 

pwearm (a) 5.29 

pwéal 6wehl, thuachl 5.124n2, 6.39, 
7.46&n4 

pwéan (a) ged(u)oa 2.77n3, pa.part. 
Owen 7.71 

pweorh (e, u) 5.30, 5.93, 5.101.1, 
5.184, fem.nom.sg. Oweoru 
5.100.1, 5.127n2, wk.acc.sg. 
Oesean 5.100.1 

bweorhfyri (e) 5.100n2, 7.49n3 

pwyrian 5.127n2 

gepydan pa.ind.sg. gepiudde 2.32 

bylé 6.68nl 

byn 5.142n1, péon 5.142, 7.49, 
3sg.prind. pyd 5.132&n3, 
pa.ind.sg. pyde 7.51 

pyncan 7.67, pa.ind.sg. puhte 3.13, 
PDE think, 7.30n2, 7.42 

pyr(e)l 6.68 

pyslic, pyllic (u) 7.91.2 

pystre, -u (i, ie, 10, Go) 5.199n2, 6.41, 
acc.pl. biustra 2.32, dat.pl. 
Oéastrum 5.45 


ufan 3.10, superl. Ymest 5.126 

thte 3.13 

un- 2.88, 2.91.2d 

under- 2.87, 2.88 

underpéoded 2.91.2c 

underwrepban pa.part. underwreopod 
5.105n3 

-ung 6.64n1 

ungesyne, ungiseem 5.124n1 

unhyri (ie) 5.169n1 

unliopuwac (iu, 1) 5.104b, 5.112n1 

unnég 5.97 

unrihtemere 5.115 

unrihtwis 5.114n1 

unsce(a)pfullié 5.120 

underfe 5.79.2b 

up- 2.88 

uppae 5.75n1 

tre, user infl. asses, ssa, 
ussum 7.92 

uréni 5.79n1 

ute comp. utra 6.70 

uton see wuton 

up- see also op-, 3.14 

ubgenge 2.88 


wacian (z) 5.79.2e, 5.89 

wacor 6.41 

wag (h) 7.61 

wagian 3sg.pr.ind. weagat 5.106a 
wala 5.15, 5.35n1 

Walahhere 6.35 

wand 2.77 

wang (0) 2.77 

warr see wearr 

-waru dat.pl. -wearum 5.106a 
wawa see wea 

waxan 5.36, 7.96 

weccéa(n) 7.16n3 

wecce (e) 5.79.2 

wec(c)er 4.14 

wed 5.37.1 

gewede (é) 3.25n1, woéde 5.178 
wedla (p) 7.11, 7.13 

ween (&) 7.71 

waelcalo 2.60n1 

wep(e)n (é) 6.40, woepen 5.178, 
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wep(e)n (€) (cont): wemm 7.91.1, 
nom.pl. wepnu 6.24.1 

wep(en)man 6.71n2, 7.85 

weps (fs, sp) 7.4, 7.7, 7.96 

wér dat.pl. warum 5.39 

were (y) 5.79.2b&n9, 5.96n2 

weercan 5.79n9 

werma see wyrman 

weerna see wrenna 

westm, westem, -umm 6.38n2, 6.40, 
7.6, 7.8 

wet wk. uéta 2.77 

weeter (e) 5.88, nom.pl. weter, wetru 
6.24n1, gen.pl. weatera 5.212 

weet(e)rian (a) pa.ind.sg. watrode 
5.36n4 

wetla 7.11&n3 

wé 3.20&n1, 4.16n1, 5.198, woe 
5.78, acc. iis 3.14, asih (g) 7.52, 
dual acc. unket 2.50 

wéa (wawa) 5.9n1 

weada see wudu 

uuéadhoc 5.45 

geweald dat.pl. gewealdon 6.60 

wealh 5.127, gen.sg. wéales 5.124 

wealh- 5.43 

Uuealhhiines 5.15, 6.49 

weall 5.15, nom.pl. weallas, -es 6.62 

weard (a) 2.77, 5.29 

-weard 2.89 

wearg (z) 5.98 

wearp (a) 5.29 

wearr (a) 5.29&n2,3, 5.45n1 

weax (x, e) 5.98&n2 

weaxan 7.6, weahsan 2.51, 7.6, 
wexan 5.98n2, 3sg.pr.ind. waexap 
5.98, waexit 5.98, pa.ind.sg wéox 
5.97 

webb 2.53 

wecéan prind.pl. woxca 5.178n1 

wecg(e)an 5.80.1, 1sg.prind. wecge 
7.24, PDE wedge 7.42 

wefan imp.sg. wef 2.53 

weg 2.5, 2.38n1, 2.39, (w)oeg 2.77n3, 
5.178, weg 5.179, pl. wegas 
(eo, ea) 5.16n1, 5.45n4, 5.102, 
5.105d&n6, 7.16 
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wegan pa.ind.sg. wei, wei 7.19, 
pa.ind.pl. wagon (2) 5.39 

wel wel 5.179 

wela nom.pl. weolan 5.105d&n1 

Uelhisci 7.46 

welig welig 5.179 

weligian pa.part. geweolugad 5.105d 

wen (60é) 5.78.2 

wendan woenda 5.178 

weoda (ia) see wudu 

wéofod (b) 2.548n3, 7.47, wi(g)bed 
5.95, 5.100.2, 7.51 

weol(o)c 6.68 

weorc (e, 0, u) 2.77, 5.30&n3, 5.93, 
5.96&n2, 5.178, 5.183n3, 5.187, 
5.211, weoruc 6.37, dat.sg. 
werci 5.96&n1 

weorod (e, 0) 5.110, 6.54, nom.pl. 
weorod 6.20, weredu 6.24.1, 
dat.pl. weredum 6.64 

weorold (0) 2.82, 5.110, wiaralde 
5.160, 6.7, wurold 5.186 

weorpan (0, u) 2.24, 5.30, 5.184, 
3sg.pr.ind. wyrpp 5.166, 
pa.ind.sg. wearp 5.45, pa.part. 
geworpen 6.15, gewoerpen 5.77n2 

weorp (io, 0) 5.30, 5.160 

weorpan (u) 4.17, 5.184, worpa 5.30, 
2sg.pr.ind. weorpes 5.81, 5.83n3, 
3sg.prind. wyrp 5.83, wurpap 
5.184n2, uuiurthit 2.32n1, 2.77, 
5.31n, 6.53, pr.subj.sg. uueorthae 
2.77, 5.31n2, pr.subj.pl. geworde 
7.99, pa.ind.sg. wearp (a) 5.29, 
pa.part. geworden, gewoerden 
5.77n2, gewurden 5.186 

weorpian (o, u) 5.30, 5.184, 5.203, 
3sg.pr.ind. wurpap 5.184n2, 
pr.subj.sg. geweordiae 5.43, 
pr.subj.pl. weorpen (y) 5.185n1, 
imp.pl. weardiad 5.45 

weorpig (o) 5.30n3 

weor(p)scip 7.86 

wepan 5.85.7 

wer 3.9, 5.183, woer 5.177, wer 
5.189, nom.pl. waras (ea, 2) 
5.110n3, 5.179 


werod see weorod 

weri(g)an 4.15, 5.80.1, 6.44 

wesan 5.105b, wosa 5.110&n2, pa. 
ind.sg. wees (a, e) 5.88&n1, 6.4.1, 
pa.ind.pl. wéron 3.24, 5.40, 
5.179n1, 6.20, w6éron 5.177, imp. 
sg. wes, woes 5.178 negated forms: 
pa.ind.sg. nzs (a) 5.152, 6.4.1 
béon (io) 5.42, 5.43, 5.138, 
5.156, 1sg.prind béo 5.131, 
5.1368&n1, 5.149, béom (io, éa), 
5.45, 5.137, 5.138, 5.146, 
3sg.pr.ind. béod 5.136&n2, 
prind.pl. béod (i, a) 5.136, 5.138, 
byod 5.147, imp.sg. béo (io) 
5.157, 3sg.pr.ind. eart (a) 5.20n5, 
6.7&n3, pr.ind.pl. aron, earon 
5.106a&n8 negated forms: 
1sg.prind. nam, neam, neom 
5.1528&n3, 5.153, 5.154, 
3sg.prind. neg. nis (y) 5.150, 
5.152, pr.ind.pl. syndon (i, ie, io) 
5.107, 5.163n1, 5.205, sind, 
sint (y) 5.172n3, 5.173, 7.65, 
pr.subj.sg. sy (i, te) 5.131, 
5.146&n3, 5.147, 5.165, 5.167n1, 
6.49, 1sg.pr.subj. siem 5.146 

Uestanae 6.49 

wésten(n) (6é, 2) 2.17n1, 5.77n1, 
woéstern 7.86n3 

wéestig (6€) 5.77 

wepla see wedla 

wicga 2.61, 2.78.3 

wicu (u) 5.109a 

wid comp. widdre 7.79 

wide, uidz 6.49 

widl 7.11 

widlian 7.14 

wid(u)we (eo, u) 5.109a,b,c 

widuwinde (b) 2.77n2 

Wieghelmes 6.49 

wif 7.60 

wig 7.16 

wiga 2.61 

wi(g)bed see wéofod 

Wiht 5.114 

gewiht 5.113, 5.114, 5.115 


wild(e)déor, wildeor 6.31, 7.80 

wilde 4.18, 6.50 

willan 1sg.pr.ind. wille, willo (y) 
5.181&n2, pa.ind.sg. wolde (a) 
5.34, 6.49 negated forms: nyllan 
5.152, Isg.pr.ind. nylle 5.170, 
3sg.pr.ind. nylle 5.152, 5.182, 
pa.ind.sg. nolde 5.152, imp.sg. 
nelle 5.152 

wi(g)lung7.70 

wind 2.77, 3.12 

windil (p) 2.77n2 

wine 3.6, 3.12n1, 6.50 

winn (y) 5.181 

winstre 6.67n2 

Wioht 5.24 

wita 5.109n1 

gewita (u) 5.104d, 5.109n1 

witan wuta 5.109n1, 3sg.pr.ind. wat 
3.28, pr.ind.pl. witon (io, eo, u) 
5.109a,b,c, pa.ind.sg. wisse 4.2 
negated forms: pr.ind.pl. 
nyton 5.152, pa.ind.sg. nat 2.71, 
5.152 

wite nom.pl. witu 6.25 

witodlice (u) 5.104d, 5.109c 

wip- 2.87 

wiper- 2.87n3,5 

wiberbraca 6.11n2 

wiberhy¢gende 2.91.2c 

wipersaca 2.88 

wipsacan 2.88 

wlaffian 2.58n3 

wlanc 2.83.1 

wlisp (ps) 7.96 

wloh dat.pl. uulohum 7.46 

woffian 2.58n3 

wolc(e)n 6.40, nom.pl. wolc(e)nu 
6.24n1 

word 2.80, 2.87, 4.17, wurd 5.186, 
5.203, gen.sg. wordes 2.87, 
nom.pl. word 6.18, 6.20&n1 

wordlian (u) 5.186 

worms, worsm (u) 5.186, 6.39&n1, 
7.97, wrusm 7.95n2 

worod see weorod 

worold see weorold 
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wracu (2) 5.37.3, 5.79.2e, gen.pl. 
wreca 5.89 

wrecca (e) 4.11, 5.79.2e 

wrestlian 5.199n2 

wreégan imp. wrég 2.39, wréi 7.19, 
ME wreghenn 7.29 

wrenna, werna 5.78n5, 7.80, 7.94 

wréon 2.87, 5.32.2, 5.95, 5.145, 
-wréan 5.137, 3sg.pr.ind. wri(h)p 
5.83, 5.132, prind.pl. -wréod (ia) 
5.137, 5.138, pa.part. wrigon 
(io, eo) 5.104n11 

wreppan 5.80.1 

wrihta see wyrhta 

gewrit nom.pl. gewritu (io) 5.103, 
5.104d, 5.111.1, dat.pl. 
gewreotum (ie)5.104b&n8 

writan 2.83.1, imp.sg. wryt 5.163 

Writolaburna 2.77n1 

wripan 7.67, pa.part. wripen 4.5 

wrixl (ie)(cs) 5.113&n1, 5.114, 5.115 

wrixlan 7.6, pa.ind.sg. wrixlede 
6.19n2 

wrusm see worms 

wudu 5.104n9, 5.109a,b,c&n1, 
5.111.1, 5.112, 5.176, weoda 
(ia, ea) 5.109d, 5.160 

Wuffa 2.58 

wuldor 4.18 

wulf 3.10, 7.57, gen.sg. wulfes 3.28, 
7.55, nom.pl. wulfas 7.54, 
uulfes 2.77 

wulle gen.sg. uullan 7.98 

wulluc 5.112n2 

wulmod 6.5 

wund(o)r, -er 2.77, 6.40, nom.pl. 
wundru 6.24.1 

wundrum 6.56 

wunian 3sg.prind. wunap 3.11 

wurms, wursm see worms 

uuscbearn 5.85.11 

wuton 5.109a,b,c,d 

wylf, wylif 6.34, 6.35, 6.53 

gewyldan (e) 5.82&n4 

wylle (ie, 2) 5.79.2a&n6 

wylm (e) 5.82n4 

wynsum 6.57 
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wyrc see werc 

wyrc(e)an wircan 5.31, 6.19n3, 
prind.pl. wyréead 2.68, 
pa.ind.sg. worhte, wrohte 7.95, 
pa.ind.pl. 

wor(o)hton 6.36, pa.part. gewar(a)ht 
5.34, 6.35, PDE work 7.30n2, 
7A2 

wyrd gen.sg. wyrdi 6.53 

wyrdwritere (u) 5.185 

wyrhta, uyrihta 6.35, 6.36, 
wrihta 7.95 

wyrm (u) 5.185, 6.20, weorm 
5.185n1 

wyrman (2) 5.79.2b 

wyrmsan pa.ind.sg. wyrmsde, wyrsmde 
7.90n1 

wyrpan (ie, u) 5.185, pa.ind.sg. 
geuaerpte 5.79.2b 

wyrs (ie) see yfel 

-wyrst 7.94 

wyrttruma (u) dat.pl. wurtrumum 
5.185 

wyrtun 7.80 

wyrtwala nom.pl. wyrtwalan 5.89n4 

wyrp 5.31, 5.75 

wyrpe (ie, u) 5.31&n5, 5.185 

wyrpnes (e) 5.31 

wysc(e)an 7.17.4, pr.ind.pl. wyscead 
2.68 


yfel 2.87, 5.85.10d, yuel 2.58n1, 
gen.sg. yfles 6.14n3, yfles 6.49, 
comp. wyrsa (ie, i) 5.31&n5, 
5.83, 5.163, 5.166, 5.167, 7.92, 
wyrsa 5.203, superl. wyrst (ie, u) 
5.185, wyrsta 6.24.2 

yfemest 5.76, 6.10.1 

yfle 6.67 

yfter see zfter 

ylf (2, ie) 5.76n4, 5.82n4 

ymest see ufan 

ytemest 5.76 

ymb(e) 6.24n2 

ymb- 2.88 

ymbe- 2.87 

ymbhwyrft (e) 5.31, 6.50n2 

ymbpriodung (i) 5.104b 

yn(t)se (d) 2.65n1, 7.83 

yrfe (e)(b) 2.54, 5.85.1, erfe 5.188, 
5.189, Got. arbi 4.3 

yrf(e)weardness 6.31n3 

yrming see earming 

yrnan (i, ie) 5.26, 7.80, 7.94, rinnan 
4.2, pa.ind.sg. arn (0) 2.13n4, 5.4 

yrre (eo, 10) 5.24, 5.44.2, 5.45, 5.46, 
5.83 

yrsian iorsiga 5.44.1, infl.inf. iorsienne 
5.24 

jp 5.85.1 

ybian pr.part. iedegende 5.166 


